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THE ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE AND THE COUNTRY. 


Onr of the leading characteristics of 
a free constitution, like that of Eng- 
land, is that every man has a right 
to give expression to his political 
opinions. But this right is only 
conditional, the proviso being that 
it be exercised in a manner not to 
offend the law or endanger the pub- 
lic tranquillity. It is a right, more- 
over, vulnerable at almost every 
point, since it is equally exposed to 
the misconceptions of the ignorant 
and the arts of the wicked. 

It would be as difficult as it would 
be dangerous for any ordinary go- 
vernment to undertake to determine 
how far what we understand by the 
“liberty of the subject” would just- 
ify the spirit, the method, or the 
extent, of a “popular agitation” of 
any given political question. And 
there can be little doubt that any 
government which did undertake to 
adjust the question, either by abridg- 
ing or extending—but unquestion- 
ably by abridging—the said “ liberty 
of the subject,” must do it at the 
hazard of its political existence. 
Hence, the subject, on the one hand, 
remains in doubt as to what excess of 
liberty he may safely commit ; whilst, 
on the other, his rulers are almost 
bound hand and foot until he has 
cleared the barrier and got pal- 
pably out of bounds; and, even 
then, excess would not be held to 
be any justification of restraint. 
This is owing to no defect in 
the law; it is merely owing to a 
doubt as to the exact point at which 
the law should take effect. And 
that doubt has arisen chiefly through 
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the reluctance—sometimes the wilful 
neglect—of governments, to put the 
law in motion on occasions when 
it has been infringed. ‘Thus the ig- 
norant, through misconception, have 
relied upon a fancied impunity which 
the wicked have realised to them- 
selves by arts and evasions. It would 
not be difficult to point out some 
governments in our own time, which, 
cat-like, with closed eyes and sheathed 
claws, have watched their victims 
sport with the law, and then, after a 
criminal supineness has brought mat- 
ters to acrisis, have sprung upon their 
prey and hurried it to its doom. 
Whig history abounds in such pass- 
ages. The law, however, as it 
stands, sufficiently defines the nature 
of sedition, and provides an adequate 
remedy and punishment. But, for 
the most part, it is brought to bear 
only upon those who are taken 
flagrante delicto; so that all who, 
through various agencies, have real- 
ly, though not palpably, set the mis- 
chief in motion, go scot-free, leaving 
their dupes to suffer. Now what we 
want is some means of taking into cus- 
tody the man in the mask who pulls 
the wires as well as the puppets who 
act on his impulse. We want to 
grab the fabricator of the shot as 
well as the artilleryman. And we 
think that, in many cases, the acces- 
sories might be caught by putting 
the comparatively innocent princi- 
pals into the witness-box as queen’s 
evidence. Take a case in point. 
No candid and refiecting mind can 
hesitate to admit that the Anti- 
Corn - law League, through _ its 
LL 
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agents, originally instigated the in- 
surrectionary movement of last au- 
tumn; yet, if the government had 
arraigned these worthies along with 
Fergus O'Connor and the Char- 
tists at the Lancaster Assizes in 
March, the “ tyranny and injustice” 
of the measure would have been 
proclaimed by every Leaguer in the 
country. Nay, more. Through 
that strange defect in the law, which, 
while it receives the evidence of the 
thiefagainst the receiver of the goods 
which he had himself stolen, refuses 
to credit the sworn testimony of the 
actor in a seditious movement against 
the individuals by whom he was in- 
stigated to such action, Mr. Alder- 
man Chappel of Manchester, and the 
Messrs. Bayley of Haley Bridge, re- 
main at large, while their unhappy 
dupes are expiating the less heinous 
crimes of which they have been guilty 
in the gaol at Lancaster. Let us not 
be misunderstood. Every man, 
however humble his station be, 
is presumed to be sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the laws of his coun- 
try to know when he is infringing 
them; and, even were this not the 
rule, we should have nothing to say 
in defence of the Chartists, who have 
justly fallen under the punishment 
of the law during the past month. 
All we mean to contend for is, that 
those who instigated them ought not 
to have been allowed to escape with 
impunity. 

One important reflection is sug- 
gested to us by the fate of the 
insurrectionists, which, as it applies 
equally to Leaguers and Chartists, 
may not be out of place here. We 
have always contended for a genuine 
moral and religious education of the 

2ople of this country as essential to 
its internal prosperity and happiness. 
Mere instruction, such as the arro- 
gant but short-sighted Liberalism of 
the age would give us, can avail no- 
thing ; nay, its effects are an absolute 
evil. To dip no deeper than just 
below the surface of the question, 
we must see at once that, if we 
merely instruct a naturally selfish 
and ambitious man, we bring out 
the latent energies of his mind to 
assist the infirmities of his heart; 
if, on the other hand, we train him up 
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in a moral and religious course of 
life, we enlarge, and purify, and 
make active the qualities of his heart 
whilst we expand the powers of his 
mind, and in this way establish a 
happy equipoise between the affec- 
tions and the judgment. 

In aiming, however, at the moral 
improvement of the lower orders, we 
must not overlook their physical 
condition. And we cannot help 
thinking that we should make a false 
start—that we should be grasping 
the end and overlooking the means 
—if we began with education, be the 
system ever so perfect in a moral and 
religious sense. We must first cul- 
tivate the affections by securing the 
comforts of the population; the re- 
finement and improvement of the 
mind follows as a natural operation. 
We must provide the population with 
commodious and cleanly houses, secure 
good sewerage and ventilation, and 
make the neighbourhoods healthy by 
draining and cleansing the streets, tho- 
roughfares, and courts of the manu- 
facturing districts. We must ex- 
change the stagnant pools and heaps 
of filth before the poor man’s door 
for dry and well-paved roadways. 
The mothers of families must be 
emancipated from the mills, and re- 
stored to their homes, to discharge 
those duties which nature assigned to 
them. They must keep their child- 
ren about them, and look to their 
comforts. The working man must 
be made to respect his employers, by 
becoming personally known to them ; 
and he must receive kindness and 
attention at their hands. He will 
thus be gradually awakened to a 
sense of the mutual obligations of 
master and man. When this is 
effected, the first and indispensable 
step in a great moral and religious 
reform is gained. But if the do- 
mestic and physical condition of the 
people be left in its present state, 
all efforts at improvement must 
prove abortive. Let them be edu- 
cated at home in the bosoms of their 
families. There, surrounded by ob- 
jects of endearment, and linked to 
the growing affections of others, 
a man learns to be a Christian, 
and becomes acquainted with the 
duties and the responsibilities of 


Tt is computed that not one in every hundred persons employed in the factories 
and manufacturing districts is known personally to his employer. 
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“the state of life into which it 
has pleased God to call him.” But 
if his home be like most of the 
homes of the labouring classes in the 
manufacturing districts, dreary, squa- 
lid, and filthy, he can never feel that 
comfort which is necessary to awaken 
his heart to the throbs of affec- 
tion and gratitude; all his purest 
and noblest impulses are stifled as 
they rise, and his nature takes the 
corrupt tone of the chill and noisome 
misery which surrounds him. 

That the “ Anti - Corn - law 
League” is either a very dangerous, 
or a very unlucky body of people, 
the history of the last ten months 
leaves no doubt whatever. Its friends 
may, perhaps, accept the alternative, 
and prefer the argumentum ad mises 
ricordiam. Y¥or our parts, we think 
it both dangerous and unlucky — 
dangerous as having, at the least, 
encouraged sedition, insurrection, and 
bloodshed ; unlucky, in being at the 
least suspected of originating those 
outrages. It is the fate, probably 
not the undeserved fate, of all fac- 
tious combinations, which appeal to 
the passions and prejudices of the 
people to be regarded as amongst 
the worst signs of the times, and to 
be treated as pestilent perils to the 
salus reipublice. In a country like 
this, whose social structure consists 
of grades, to the independent exist- 
ence of which subordination and in- 
ternal repose are indispensable, the 
genuine public feeling (the right 
feeling) must ever run counter to 
such party agitation as contemplates 
organic change. The League, how- 
ever, from the first, has been labour- 
ing under even greater disadvantages 
than this. It began by attempting 
a gross delusion upon the masses. 
It attempted to cheat the people into 
a belief that the abolition of the corn- 
laws would, as a necessary conse- 
quence, increase the rate of wages. 
The people saw through the trick, 
and were confirmed in their scep- 
ticism by the ever-memorable at- 
tempt to lower wages in the manu- 
facturing districts, as soon as Sir 
Robert Peel's reduced scale of duties 
came into operation last year. The 
consequence to the League is, that 
whilst it is hated by the aristocracy, 
and despised by the more respectable 
of the middle classes, it finds no sup- 
port in the honest sympathies of the 
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working people, who sce, in the 
selfishness of its prime movers, suffi- 
cient grounds for suspecting its mo- 
tives. The only class really in its 
power is composed of small shop- 
keepers and tradesmen, who are 
worked upon by its more affluent 
members. Its active spirits are some 
score hirelings, who stir up and 
harangue the profanwn vulgus in ya- 
rious parts of the country. ‘To these 
we may add a knot of manufacturers, 
who, for the “ consideration” of their 
expenses, enlighten the people alter- 
nately in London and Manchester, 
and form badgering deputations to 
Downing Street. Spontaneous and 
disinterested support the cause has 
little or none. And yet, by dint of 
a resolute activity and energy worthy 
ofa better cause, the League has con- 
trived to force itself into prodigious 
notoriety, and has made noise and 
mischief enough to excite the atten- 
tion of the country from the minister 
to the peasant. At present it fills a 
large space in the public eye, and 
we, asa part of that public, claiming to 
represent a very large and influential 
portion of it, find ourselves called 
upon to bestow our attention where 
our contempt would be more appro- 
priately lodged. We feel ourselves 
the more constrained to undertake 
this task, since the sayings and doings 
of the League abroad in the country 
have drifted upwards into the legis- 
lature along with such M.P.s of the 
conspiracy as accident or the “moncy- 
power” of the millocracy has sent 
there. In addressing ourselves to 
this work, we have two objects in 
view,—Ist. To shew the utter rotten- 
ness of the League’s case, as dis- 
played in the speeches and arguments 
of its advocates ; 2d. ‘To demonstrate 
the dangerous and unconstitutional 
character of such a combination as 
is exhibited in its acts. 

For materials to establish our first 
position, we have no choice but to 
fasten upon the proceedings of the 
League out of doors ; for not only do 
we encounter them in a complete 
shape, but we find that, for the most 
part, the arguments are repeated 
piecemeal, as occasion offers, in the 
legislature. lor example, during the 


week preceding that in which parlia- 
iment assembled, the League gathered 
itself together at head-quarters (in 
Manchester), and there rehearsed tha 
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whole of its case for the then coming 
session. During these saturnalia the 
Leaguers, in imitation of the ancient 
Romans, gave themselves up to eating, 
drinking, and railing at their betters, 
the servant lampooning the master 
with a freedom which nothing but an 
absolute impunity could encourage. 
When we announce that the greatest 
man there was Mr. O'Connell, who 
had been specially retained to fan 
the perspiring rabble and lady (?) 
spectators with some of his choicest 
gusts of flatulent blarney, we are at 
once saved the necessity of demon- 
strating the thorough vulgarity of 
those who took part in the revels. 
Our business is with the speeches 
that were delivered at the various 
meetings during the week, and which 
have, in part, already been repeated 
in parliament. And, first of all, we 
encounter Mr. R. H. Greg (the late 
member for Manchester). He is 
quoting a communication from a 
friend of his :— 

“« There was a friend of mine,’ says 
my informant, ‘ who had a nice estate of 
6001. per annum ; he was a captain in 
the navy, and this income, added to his 
pay, placed him in comparatively easy 
circumstances, and, like many others, all 
he cared about the estate was the rent. 
It had been tenanted by one family for 
more than a century, and might still 
have remained so, had not ignorance and 
indolence led the farmer to believe that 
he was paying too high arent. He con- 
sequently applied to “the captain to have 
it reduced to 500/, per annum ; upon 
which he consulted with a friend, who, 
knowing the value of the estate, advised 
the captain to obtain a written notice 
from the farmer, and he would then tell 
him how to act. He accordingly did so, 
when his friend desired him to write to 
his tenant, expressing his regret that the 
land should go out of a family that had 
held it so long ; at the same time to inform 
him that he should have the preference of it 
at 15001. per annum, a sum he was led to 
believe it was well worth under able and 
judicious management. The tarmer, who, 
up to this period, had lived without 
thought or exertion, was determined not 
to quit the estate without an effort, and 
agreed to pay the 1500/. per annum ; he 
at once commenced an entire new system, 
and has saved money ever since.’ 

“« Now I have no hesitation in saying, 
that that single anecdote is an illustra. 
tion of three-fourths of the farmers of 
England ; and if a stimulus was applied, 
Ido not mean a stimulus of a high rent, 
although I do believe it would benefit 
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in some instances the farmers—but still 
T am convinced, if the landowners would 
set about studying their real interests, 
and the interests of those who are in 
some degree committed to their care and 
kee ping, and whose interests are in some 
degree identical with their own, | am 
convinced the rents might be doubled.” 


The landowners are not the men 
we take them for if they do not feel 
particularly grateful to Mr. Greg for 
this seasonable hint. But how that 
gentleman could for one moment 
imagine that such a conclusive proot 
of the beneficial tendency of high rents 
could be grateful to his audience, it 
would puzzle an (2dipus to explain. 
Those who pretend to sympathise 
with the farmers —those who rail at 
the aristocracy — those “ mwrentes 
»hilomele,” such as Mr. Greg, who 
ae over the farmers of the south, 
piteously chanting their wrongs, 
and hoping to rouse them into rebel- 
lion against their landlords, all de- 


nounce high rents as the curse of 


the country. What is meant by the 
“ griping aristocracy,” if this be not 
the solution? And yet Mr. Greg, 
through his friend, satisfactorily 
shews, that by raising a tenant 
farmer, who grumbled about his 
rent, from 600/. to 1500/. per annum, 
he “ has saved money ever since !” 
To be sure, Mr. Greg, by his own 
account, is “a landowner of 3000 
acres,” and “ a farmer to the extent 
of 500 or 600 acres ;” but we know 
too much of his character, as an 
upright and conscientious man, to 
suppose that he went to Manchester 
to make this speech in order that, as 
a landowner, he might record a good 
pretext for raising his own rents. 
But does not Mr. Greg, does not 
every man of common “penetration 
see how completely he has demo- 
lished the League's brutum fulmen 
against the landlords? ‘They have 
Mr. Greg’s authority for it that the 
best way to benefit the farmer is not 
by lowering, but by raising his rent. 
Will they ‘do it? No! notwith- 
standing Mr. Greg’s conviction “ that 
the rents might be doubled !” 

Mr. Thomas Milner Gibson, of 
course, foundit his duty to “throw off” 
a speech or two, whilst in the bosom 
of his constituency. In the course 
of one of these efforts he had a fling 
at Dr. Marsham, the pone of 
Merton, for having, in his speech at 
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the Buckingham Conservative din- 
ner, exposed the League, and stripped 
its motives for agitation to the cutis. 
We notice Mr. Gibson chiefly be- 
cause it gives us an opportunity of 
quoting the doctor :-— 


“In the late speech which Mr. Cob- 
den made,” said Dr. Marsham, ‘“ he 
boasted of the power and the numbers 
they possessed. He began his enumeration 
with stating that he had two lords on 
his side. ‘ Real lords,’ he called them, 
in contradistinction, as he (Dr. Mar- 
sham) supposed, to cotton or silk lords 
(laughter). He then went on to say, 
that he had also on his side the merchants 
and the millionnaires. Now a million- 
naire was not, as some people might 
simply suppose, a mill-owner (laughter), 
but he was a man that had amassed a 
million of money. ‘That the League had 
the men, and the men bad the mouey, he 
had no doubt ; but how the men got the 
money under the existing corn-laws 
eemed to him a miracle, and why they 
should wish to change a system under 
which they had acquired such enormous 
wealth was past hiscomprehension. One 
thing was clear, that if the battle was to be 
fought with millionnaires, it was all over 
with the agriculturists of Buckingham- 
shire, for they had got none to fight 
with. No wonder that these million- 
naires, like other people who had more 
wealth than wit, played strange pranks 
with their money. No wonder that they 
hired lecturers, paid newspapers, misre- 
presented the speeches of Conservatives, 
and seut their publications about the 
country. It was no wonder that they 
were timid magistrates, because the man 
who had a million of money in his pocket 
had a million of cares, if not of fears. 
Nor was it any wonder that the million- 
naire was listened to by ladies, for his 
features would not look the worse, nor 
his voice sound less sweet, because he 
had got a million of money in his pocket. 
But they not only threatened, but they 
endeavoured to reason with them, the 
agriculturists. The great argument was, 
that England did not, and could not, pro- 
duce corn sufficient for the population. 
They said that the utmost that the king- 
dom produced was 16,000,000 quarters 
of corn annually, and that, as the popu- 
lation amounted to 26,000,000, and as it 
was necessary that every man should 
have a quarter of corn to live upon, they 
inferred that 10,000,000 people were 
starving. But this was not the case ; 
for, admitting that they have not formed 
their estimation from the returns of an 
unproductive year, they had forgotten to 
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state that 5,000,0000 prefer the oatcake, 
and more than 5,000,000 of the finest 
peasantry are said to rejoice in potatoes, 
Put these together, and it will be found, 
communibus annis, one year with another, 
the kingdom did in fact support its po- 
pulation, and without much distress (hear, 
hear). But suppose this was not the 
case, could we not get corn elsewhere 
than from foreign countries? Had we 
not colonies? Had we not Canada, with 
millions of acres yet uncultivated ?”’ 

We suspect that Dr. Marsham 
borrowed his hint about the oat- 
cake from Lord Radnor’s celebrated 
picture of his flourishing “ barley- 
bread boys;” the potato hint from 
Daniel O'Connell himself. Now we 
like this spirit of the game, for, unless 
some one does occasionally remind 
such people as his lordship and the 
king of the “ finest pisanthry” of 
their own lead, by returning it, they 
are very apt to forget what they 
have played, and may scold others 
for following their example. But 
there are some other very hard hits 
in the few lines which we have quoted 
from Dr. Marsham. The problem 
as to how “ the men got the millions 
under the existing corn-laws,”’ Mr 
Gibson solves by saying that they 
got them “ in spite of the corn-laws.” 
Whew! then why don’t they do their 
best to continue to get them under 
the same dispensation? We will 
tell Mr. Gibson. Because there are 
now too many hounds after the same 
fox! Every scurvy cur and pert 
cocktail has pricked up his ears of 
late years, and thinks he has a right 
to start at the view hallo. But whose 
fault is this? The fault of the far- 
reaching, selfish, and covetous cotton 
lords to be sure, who, not content 
with making money by their own 
legitimate trade, must, forsooth, turn 
bankers, and open accounts with 
people who, in even their wildest 
dreams, never saw the ghost of a 
banking-book. ‘“ No wonder,” as 
Dr. Marsham says, “ that these mil- 
lionnaires, like other people who have 
more wealth than wit, play strange 
pranks with their money. No won- 
der that they are timid magistrates, 
because the man who has a million 
of money in his pocket has a million 
of cares, if not of fears.” Then Mr. 
Gibson sneers at Dr. Marsham, in 
company with Mr. Gladstone, senior,* 
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for reminding the country that it is 
possible to get corn from our colo- 
nies, instead of paying hard cash for 
it in foreign countrics. Now we 
should feel disposed to adopt any 
authority on almost any subject in 
preference to the authority of Mr. 
Gibson; and on this question, touch- 
ing the policy of drawing upon the 
productive resources of our colonies 
in preference to those of foreign na- 
tions, we elect the opinion of the 
ablest of the journals connected with 
the free-trade party. On the 9th 
of February, the Morning Chronicle, 
in a very able and judicious article 
on the threatened motion of Mr. 
Labouchere, which was to be brought 
forward that evening, said,— 


*** On the 25d of March, last year, 
Sir Robert Peel * * * declared that we 
ought ‘to consider our colonies as an 
integral part of this country,’ or, as an- 
other report has it, ‘ to consider them as 
English counties.’ And ought they not, 
in all respects, to be considered integral 
parts of the country? Ts Ireland less an 
integral part of the United Kingdom than 
Scotland, because a sea runs between 
Britain and Ireland, and Scotland and 
England are parts of one island? Does 
not the Scotchman avail himself of the 
sea in his intercourse with England, in 
preference to the land? * e - 

“« But if ever the policy of drawing 
closer the ties between our North Ame- 
rican colonies and this country was ad. 
visable, itis sonow. Our manufacturing 
population are in great distress, the wages 
of those in employment are greatly re- 
duced, and numbers are either wholly 
ulle, or only partially employed. In a 
comparatively short period of time, a 
number of hostile tariffs have been di- 
rected against our manufactures, both in 
Europe and America, * ° ® 

*“* Jn the meantime, our agricultural 
districts are crowded with unemployed 
labourers, who, as they must be fed, 
whether they work or not, add greatly to 
the burdens of the country, while demo- 
ralisation, the constant attendant on po- 
verty, exhibits itself in incendiarism and 
depredation. Ourcolonies present them- 
selves as a twofold blessing ; as sources 
of production of the food required for our 
manufacturers, who otherwise must re- 
main idle for the want of equivalents 
which can be imported into this country, 
and as channels into which capital, now 
comparatively unproductive, may be ad- 
vantageously directed. The manufac- 
turing towns have hitherto served as a 
drain for the excess of our agricultural 
population ; but at present they are 
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closed against emigrants from the rural 
districts. Our colonies must be turned 
to better account as fields for the employ- 
ment of redundant population at home. 
In this way, the colonies and the mother 
country aiding and enriching each other, 
every removal of men from the parent 
state supplying by their industry in the 
colonies augmented means for the con- 
veyance of future emigrants, this empire 
may bid defiance to the world.’ 

“The article had previously referred 
to the immense agricultural resources of 
Canada : —~ 

““* In Canada we possess a region 
(the peninsula between Lakes Erie and 
Huron) of great extent and fertility, of 
which the climate is peculiarly adapted 
to the growth of wheat. From this re- 
gion, it is confidently said, by the best 
judges, that corn might be obtained in 
sufficient abundance for the supply of 
any conceivable demand from the United 
Kingdom. At present, were there no 
duty levied here on wheat and flour 
imported from Canada, certain impedi- 
ments in the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence would prevent any great corn- 
trade between Canada and this country ; 
but these impediments are in the course 
of being removed by canals at places 
where the river is obstructed by rapids, 
which will be finished in the summer of 
1844,’” 


These remarks will scarcely please 
the faction by which the Morning 
Chronicle is retained, but their wis- 
dom and truth are abundantly con- 
spicuous. Great Britain and her 
colonies comprise the largest empire 
which the world ever saw. Their 
mutual and reciprocal resources are 
unbounded, inexhaustible. Look at 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, do they not, on the one hand, 
present, or may they not be made to 
present, such a market for our manu- 
factures as the whole world beside, 
now that foreigners have begun to 
manufacture for themselves, cannot 
furnish? On the other hand, are 
their productive resources inferior to 
those of other countries? Is not 
the soil capable of producing sufti- 
cient corn to feed our population 
twice over, if there were an end of 
English agriculture to - morrow? 
Then what a safety-valve, what an 
outlet for our superabundant popu- 
lation! Hundreds of miles of rich 
land are lying waste for want 
of labourers: to till them. Where 
can our superabundant capital find 
a more profitable employment ? 
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Where can it be more securely, more 
nalurally invested, than in creating a 
new British home market? for such 
in point of fact it would be, a market 
as clearly entitled to that designation 
as the markets of Ireland. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel was right. The colonies 
are as much an integral part of this 
country as Ireland is; the sea runs 
between both, and the only distine- 
tion that ought to be regarded is that 
of distance, and even that may be 
lessened to the advantage of both by 
drawing their interests closer to- 
gether through the means of increased 
mutuality and exchange of products. 
There is yet a further and equally 
weighty consideration, the exten- 
sion of our commercial marine. 
“Good!” the free-trader will ex- 
claim ; “ but would not an increased 
foreign trade secure the same results?” 
Weanswer, No! Assuming, for the 
sake of argument, a position which 
we deny in toto —namely, that the 
abolition of the corn-laws would 
create a large increase in the foreign 
trade, we deny that an extended em- 
ployment of British shipping would 
be a necessary or even a probable 
contingency. All experience proves 
the reverse—proves, indeed, that the 
employment of British shipping is 
generally in an inverse ratio to the 
increase of our trade with foreign 
nations. If we are to sit down with 
the mere possession of territory in 
other parts of the globe, better Mehton 
our cares at once and dispense with 
all territory but our own little spot 
in the centre of the ocean. We may 
impose upon the rest of the world by 
the magnitude of our possessions, 
but that merely brings us admiration 
tinctured with envy. If we are to 
profit by our conquests, we must ex- 
tract from them what the lawyers 
term a “ valuable consideration” for 
our labour and anxiety. ‘There are 
at this time in England far more on 
the ground than the pasture will keep. 
The country is gravid — literally 
bursting with its offspring. Why 
not drait them off into the new and 
luxuriant tracts of country which we 
have provided for ourselves on the 
other side of the water? Let them 
emigrate to a better pasture ; and if, 
under a judicious system of “ settle- 
ment,” and a plan of farming founded 
on the Lothian method, they don’t 
speedily “ get into condition,” the 
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proverbial energy and enterprise of 
our countrymen will be established 
as a silly and empty fable. 

We observe that, in discussing the 
effects of the corn-laws, the speakers 
at Manchester, and since them Mr. 
Cobden and others in the House, 
continually allude to the distress and 
stagnation which exhibit themselves 
in certain mauufacturing towns, but 
more especially in Stockport. Now 
it struck us as just possible that the 
leviathan of cotton-spinning com- 
munities (Manchester) had fed upon 
the vitals of its smaller neighbour, 
whose blood it had sucked and then 
left it to hang upon its own web; and 
we were just arriving at that conclu- 
sion when a communication from an 
obliging and intelligent friend resi- 
dent in that quarter revealed the 
truth to us. It would appear that 
in this ill-starred town of Stockport 
(the place represented by Mr. Cob- 
den!) there are 3000 empty houses, 
3000 tenants unable to pay any rent, 
and seventeen mills unemployed ; 
that the poor-rates are nine shillings 
in the pound, and that, notwithstand- 
ing 8000/. have been collected for the 
relief of the unemployed poor, hun- 
dreds are still wandering about seek- 
ing eleemosynary relief. All these 
evils are, of course, visited upon the 
corn-laws. But what are the facts ? 
It would appear that Stockport has 
fallen off in the march of improve- 
ment. Ofthe seventeen mills stand- 
ing, sirteenare filled with old-fashioned 
and obsolete machinery, and the seven- 
teenth (which is stocked with mo- 
dern appliances) borrows its inertness 
from “ litigation ;” so that, after all, 
Stockport is no example of the evil 
tendencies of the corn-laws. But it 
furnishes an example of another kind. 
It shews us to what burdens the 
agricultural districts are subject when 
there is a decadence of manufactures. 
Like other cotton-spinning towns, 
Stockport originally drew its manu- 
facturing population from the rural 
districts ; employment has failed, and 
theconsequence is that whole families, 
brought into being under the flatter- 
ing auspices of the spinning-jenny 
and power-loom, are now being trans- 
ferred to the parishes of their parents 
in the agricultural districts, thus be- 
coming a burden upon the farmers— 
upon the very class of men whose in- 
terests your Anti-Corn-law Leaguers 
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pride themselves in treating with 
scorn and derision. Is there xo moral 
to be drawn from these facts? and 
yet they do not present themselves 
to us for the first time. They do 
not vary those conditions of manu- 
facturing economy which must in 
their turn and in the ordinary course 
of events be fulfilled. Not many 
years ago Macclesfield was in precisely 
the same straits as Stockport is at 
present, and the consequences were 
precisely the same. The rural dis- 
tricts were obliged to take back their 
truant parishioners multiplied ten- 
fold. 

Much of this distress is attributable 
to changes that have taken place in 
the manufacturing system itself. As 
improvements in machinery have ad- 
vanced, the demand for adult labour 
has decreased, whilst the demand for 
infant labour has extended. ‘To such 
perfection has spinning machinery 
been brought, so much less has it 
left to be accomplished by the strength 
and manual dexterity of grown and 
able-bodied persons, that the labour 
has devolved almost entirely upon 
children. The manufacturers no 
longer require the nerve and grasp 
of rude hands; all they want is the 
light and delicate touch of nimble 
little fingers. It is no longer, as the 
younger Pliny has it, Hoc opus mul- 
tas manus poscit, but, Hoc opus multos 
digitulos poscit. In all the spinning- 
mills where the modern machinery is 
used, there are now comparatively 
few adults employed; indeed, in one 
of the largest in the manufacturing 
districts of the north of England 
where 500 persons were employed, 
there were not more than a dozen 
grown persons, if we except over- 
lookers, who have charge of the 
several rooms; and in another mill, 
where there were nearly 900 persons 
at work, there were not more than 
twenty adult work-people, the bulk 
of the “ hands” consisting of children 
between the ages of ten and eighteen. 
We believe that this state of things 
pervades the whole manufacturing 
districts. “ Well; but,” we shall be 
asked, “what becomes ofthe parents ?” 
That question touches a chord which 
vibrates with a painful keenness 
through every nerve of the manu- 
facturing system. It darts home to 
the very core of the moral condition 
of the factory population, and reveals 
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one great source of that depravity 
and wretchedness which the orators 
of the League are too ready to at- 
tribute to the corn-laws. “ What 
becomes of the parents?” For the 
most part, they subsist on the bounty 
of their children! The laws of nature 
are reversed! The young child is 
put in the place of its aged and ex- 
perienced parent! He who should 
feed, and instruct, and chasten, is 
deposed from hisauthority, and turned 
into a helpless dependant upon his 
offspring. The money has changed 
hands, and with it, robbed of its 
moral attributes, the (parental) au- 
thority. Out of their earnings the 
children allow their parents a weekly 
pittance to subsist upon in the event 
of their not being able to obtain other 
than factory employment, and there 
the mutual obligation is fulfilled. 
The parents resign all authority over 
the children, and the children provide 
the means of support for the parents. 
But the evil does not stop here. 
Subject to no control, the children, 
at the age of fifteen or sixteen, in 
many instances, leave the roof of 
their parents and seek shelter else- 
where, in order that they may become 
entirely their own masters and mis- 
tresses. ‘They take lodgings, males 
and females mixing promiscuously, 
observe what hours they please, do 
as they please, and bid defiance to 
all authority but their own erring 
and corrupt will. Enter any of the 
singing-rooms or other beer-houses of 
entertainment and amusement at 
Manchester (and there are hundreds 
of them fitted up in a most costly 
and attractive style) on a Saturday, 
Sunday, or Monday night, and there 
you will find the youthful cotton- 
spinners of both sexes giving the 
rein to the very lowest and most 
debasing kind of licentiousness and 


debauchery. Listen to their lan- 
guage, observe their movements, 


mark the almost idiotic delight with 
which they listen to and take part in 
the most obscene songs and “ recita- 
tions ;” then watch them, sated with 
their wretched pleasures, crawl home 
stupified, listless, and half intoxicated, 
to a late hed, which they must leave 
almost the next hour for the factory; 
note down these things, and then say 
whether the moral habits and con- 
dition of the younger members of the 
manufacturing population are not in 
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themselves a sufficient predisposing 
cause of distress and misery, without 
setting any thing down either to the 
corn-laws or the vicissitudes of trade. 
Can it be difficult, with such facts as 
these before us, to conceive a ten- 
fold aggravation of distress when 
trade languishes and labour and 
wages are curtailed ? Rail upon the 
“ bread-taxers,” indeed! better cleanse 
out their Augean stable before they 
quarrel with the quantity or quality 
of the corn in their cratch ! 

We pass over. some of the oldest 
and most threadbare arguments. It 
is not our intention, it is not needful, 
to snatch every forgotten statement 
from its early grave and carry it to 
the dissecting-table. Our purpose 
will be sufficiently answered by taking 
a coup-@eil of their general scope 
and bearing. It is curious to observe 
how remorselessly the statistics of 
foreign commerce were dislocated in 
order to prove that the paramount 
interest of the nation centres in cot- 
ton. Instead of comprising less than 
half the gross amount of exports, the 
cotton manufacture in the mouths of 
those who live by it seems to be the 
only stay and support of the country. 
By the official rates of valuation 
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(the measure of quantily), the export 
of cotton manufactures would appear 
to have progressively increased in 
amount year after year, whilst by 
the declared or real value it would 
appear that prices have been affected 
in an inverse ratio to the progress of 
quantity.* Now although there has 
been a ¢abes in the value, not in the 
quantity of goods exported, we are 
asked to believe that this depression 
is owing to the evil operation of 
the corn-laws. Ifthe price had been 
maintained and the quantity diminish- 
ed, we could have understood at once 
the grounds upon which the “ repeal” 
isdemanded. But the case stands not 
thus. It appears that, in spite ofthe 
restrictions on foreign corn, foreigners 
have taken, and continue to take, anin- 
creased quantity of our manufactures! 
What has caused the depreciation is 
quite another question, for the solution 
of which we must look at home. Mr. 
Fielden, the liberal member for Old- 
ham, himself a manufacturer, re- 
cently declared, at a meeting of his 
constituents, that the abolition of the 
“tax on bread” would not arrest 
foreign competition; and in the 
“statement” which he has recently 
laid before Sir Robert Peel,} he at- 


* The following statistical data, relating to the three “ prosperous years ” of 1836, 
1857, and 1838, and the three years of “ depression,” 1840, 1841, 1842, are compiled 


from 
Post :— 


Years. Bags of Cotton. 


18356 
1837 
1858 
1840 
1841 
1842 


1,064,931 
1,265,116 
1,274,729 
1,118,717 
1,191,695 


1,031,904 | 


') Yarn and Goods exported) 


198,860,910 
207 ,576,839 
236,900,802 
229,779,422 
258,871,745 
268,252,474 


Surn’s Commercial Glance for 1842, and appeared originally in the Morning 


in She, Value of Exports. 


16,153,859 
17,966,837 
16,578,010 
17,247 ,084 
15,068,586 


| 

se 

| £ 20,656,408 
| 


Total lbs. of cotton! Total in Ibs. of cot-|Total in Ibs. of wo- 
ton yarn only 


Years. | manufactured, de- 


ducting waste. 


exported. 


1836 | 327,113,568 o 85,195,702 | 113,665,208 
105,106,529 
113,753,197 
107,456,575 | 122,322,867 
115,665,488 
136,537,162 


1837 | 
1838 | 
1840 
1841 


842 


337,583,127 | 
401,041,772 | 
404,089,093 
354,633,289 
377,766,681 


+t The statement ran thus :— 


Total in Ibs. of ma- 
nufactured cotton 
goods consumed in 
the home market, 


| 128,252,638 
130,006,288 
164,140,963 
~ 474,309,671 
95,761,544 
109,514,217 


ven cotton goods 
exported. 


102,470,310 
123,147 ,612 


145,206,257 
| 131,715,312 


** Cause.—Increase of taxation, public and local, the increasing pressure of which 
has urged on to an increase of production, with an intention of making up by extent of 
business what has been lost by decrease in profits, and for which increased production there 


has not for some lime been, and is not now, an adequate demand, 


The increased issues 


of the banks, after the legal tender clause in the Bank charter was announced, stimu- 
lated immediate preparations to bring about this increase of production by the 
erection of new factories and new machinery to an extent never before known ; and 
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tributes the depression of prices to 
over-production, by oe ma- 
chinery, at a smaller outlay in wages. 
‘The motives to over-production are 
described as being a desire to make 
up for an increase of local or public 
taxation by an extended business. 
This admission from a manufacturer 
and a Liberal is above suspicion. 
But it does not go far enough, nor 
does it sufficiently unmask the mul- 
titude of causes that have led to the 
present depression. The plain truth 
is, that the manufacturers have 
brought all the evil upon themselves 
by their short-sighted and selfish 
policy. The real causes of their pre- 
sent embarrassments are not difficult 
to trace. Granted, that the con- 
traction of the currency to the ex- 
tent of four millions since 1838, the 
unfavourable nature of the exchanges, 
and the increased burdens of taxa- 
tion, may have crippled their re- 
sources to a considerable extent, still 
we are not to stop here. From this 
point we track their foolish and in- 
considerate course. Acting on the 
principle that “the supply regulates 
the demand,” they immediately set 
about considering how they could 
produce a larger quantity of goods at 
a diminished cost to themselves, 
vainly supposing that abundance and 
cheapness would command the mar- 
ket to any extent. But the currency 
was contracted, and their available 
capital was insufficient for their de- 
signs. The joint-stock banks pre- 
sented the means of obtaining ad- 
vances upon security for capital to be 
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realised hereafter! They obtained 
those advances, and with them pur- 
chased new machinery, which would 
turn out twice as much work in a 
given time as the machinery then in 
use, dispensing at the same time with 
the expensive labour of adults, and 
requiring only the comparatively 
cheap labour of children. The ex- 
ample was imposing—seductive ; and 
others—novi homines—who had ne- 
ver spun a pound of yarn, or manu- 
factured a yard of cloth in their 
lives before, purchased a few joint- 
stock bank shares, obtained advances 
upon the same terms as their neigh- 
bours, and began manufacturing upon 
the same principle. ‘Thus a com- 
plete revolution was brought about. 
The foreign markets soon glut- 
ted with goods, reacted upon the 
home market, and our manufactures 
became a drug in every quarter of 
the world. The supply overwhelmed 
the demand, and at length half the 
mills stood still, and universal dis- 
tress was precipitated in the manu- 
facturing districts, which soon spread 
itself through the whole body of 
society. One grand object was, 
doubtless, to annihilate foreign com- 
petition by low prices. The manu- 
facturers have failed in this, and al- 
most committed suicide. Yet they 
would not only be at the same game 
again, but would subject the agri- 
culturists to that very competition of 
which they stand in such dread.* 
Suppose that they had gained their 
point, and obtained “ unconditional 
repeal,” would they be in a better 


the contraction of those increased issues (there being now four millions less in circu- 
lation than there was in 1838) has contributed largely to produce the stagnation and 


low prices which prevail, and the consequent distress. 


The public expenditure of 


1840 exceeded that of 1835, according to a return laid on the table of the house by 
Mr. More O'Ferrall, and ordered to be printed 22d June, 1841, by 4,656,415/. The 
increase of poor-rates and county rates has, in the same period, been very great. ‘The 
high price of corn from short crops, the state of the exchanges, and the reductions of 
wages, have aggravated the evils, and diminished the home consumption to an alarming 
extent. 

“ What should be done?—The production of steam and water power, to which there 
is no assignable limit, should be regulated and curtailed. The general and local taxes 
should be reduced, and means should be immediately devised to ensure to the poor 
adequate relief, by giving them some one to appeal to in every parish or township 
where the overseer or relieving-officer neglects his duty tothem. If this be not done, 
thousands may perish of want during the coming winter. Steps, too, should be taken 
to ensure more employment on the land for those who may be turned out of the facto- 
ries and workshops, and corn enough for the people raised at home. The circulating 
medium should be increased when it can with safety be done.” 

* One of the speakers at Manchester, a Mr. Bright, if our memory serve us, said, 
** The repeal of the cornelaws would enable British manufacturers to overcome foreign 
competition.” 
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position five years hence? Not if 
they pursued their present system, 
which, doubtless, they would. Let 
us see. Prices would speedily be re- 
duced to the minimum point —to a 
point below which it would be 
impossible to descend under any 
circumstances. For a time, they 
might have the swing ofthe market ; 
but foreign competition would in the 
end rear its head once more, and 
meet them in every corner of the 
world. Water power, of which fo- 
reign manufacturers have abun- 
dance, is cheaper than steam; the 
wages of labour are lower, because 
the labourers can live for less than 
Englishmen could, even if corn were 
only halfthe price it isat present. The 
sum of the whole question is, that those 
who can manufacture at the cheapest 
rate—the quality of the goods pro- 
duced being equal— must gain the 
day. And whether the corn-laws be 
repealed or not, the foreigners, in the 
long run, will have the ascendancy 
in the foreign markets. We know 
that the manufacturers look upon a 
repeal of the corn-laws as their dernier 
ressort. Beyond that they can see no 
refuge, and with one voice they are 
ready to exclaim, “ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” We, 
and the powerful party who think 
and act with us, stand between them 
and ruin,—ruin not only of them- 
selves, but of every interest in the 
country. After all, the repeal of the 
corn-laws would be but a small boon 
to the working classes; and if, as must 
inevitably be the case, supposing the 
policy of cheapening manufactures to 
command the foreign market, and 
crush foreign competition, be pursued, 
wages are to be reduced in a pro- 
portionate degree, it would be no boon 
at all, but rather a curse. If the 
work-people lived wholly on bread, 
or if bread regulated the price of 
other provisions, which it certainly 
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does not, the case would be altered ; 
but this is notoriously not the fact, 
for, although “bread” is a wide 
and convertible term, representing 
almost every material article of sub- 
sistence, one-half of the manufac- 
turing population do not look 
upon the particular article as 
indispensable; on the contrary, 
the proportion of bread to potatoes 
and other vegetables which enters 
into the consumption of many fa- 
milies is very small indeed. “ Cheap 
bread” is, therefore, merely the sym- 
bol of cheapness in every thing, but 
particularly in the price of labour! 
A glance beyond the article of cotton 
manufactures in the returns of the 
exports for 1841 and 1842 would 
have convinced the Leaguers that de- 
mand is not always regulated by 
cheapness. If they will look to 
other articles of British manufacture 
in which no considerable reduction 
has taken place, they will find that 
the declared or real value of our ex- 
ports has increased with the quan- 
tity.* Onthe other hand, they must 
be good enough to bear in mind, 
that although the cotton manufac- 
tures, the boasted mainstay of the 
country, have increased in quantity 
(perhaps by speculative consignments 
of the manufacturers themselves), 
they have materially decreased in 
value. As a cure for the existing 
evils, Mr. Fielden prescribes the tax- 
ation and limitation of steam and 
water power, a reduction of the ge- 
neral and local taxation, adequate re- 
lief to the poor, “ more employment 
on the land for those who may be 
turned out of the factories and work- 
shops, corn enough for the people 
raised at home,” and an expansion of 
the circulating medium. ‘These spe- 
cifies are unquestionably all good in 
their way ; but, as we have already 
shewn, something else must be done 
for the labouring population. Their 


* The followi ing data of the declared v: alue of I British and ‘Irish produce and mauu- 
factures exported from the United Kingdom in 1840 and 1841 are taken from the 


official returns :— 


= 
Yotal of all kinds ........... 


: ~ 2 ao 1840. 


Raewr 


51,406,430 51,634,623 


‘Deduct cotton manufactures 
, —— cotton twist & yarn 


16,302,220 
7,101,508 


14,985,810 

23,403,528 7,266,968 

Other descriptions of produce and : 
manufactures 


| 28,008,002 29,381,845 


——-— ae - 
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moral, physical, and domestic condi- 
tion must be ameliorated ; and if the 
League would but turn its attention 
seriously to these subjects, instead of 
chasing the impalpable phantom of 
“ successful competition abroad,” i 
would earn for itself the blessings 
instead of (as at this present) the 
curses of its country. Depend upon 
it, the foreign trade in manufactured 
goods will never again be what it has 
been—equally profitable and exten- 
sive; and the manufacturers may 
rely upon it, that if they would se- 
cure a healthy, a profitable, and a 
permanent market, they must reso- 
lutely turn their attention and their 
energies to the colonies,— to Canada, 
the East and West Indies, and 
China,—in all of which they may 
secure a steady and lasting ae 
market! Not that they should 
once abandon the foreign in 
Let them carry on the war there as 
long as they can, but without making 
any more futile and fatal sacrifices. 
If the foreigners can manufacture 
below the present rates at a profit, 
let them do so, and work their own 
ruin in their own way. 

Of the other speakers at Man- 
chester, that veteran dreamer on po- 
litical economy, Colonel Perronnet 
Thompson (by the by, was the dog- 
star raging, or had the gallant gen- 
tleman mingled sérychnus with his 
wine ?) was not the least where all 


were little. From an expression 
which dropped from the gallant 


colonel, we should say that he would 
derive much pleasure from a con- 
templation of the picture of “ the 
children of the mobility,” which we 
drew just now. Filial disobedience 
and perverseness appear to possess 
peculiar charms for the colonel, 
for, in alluding to the difference of 
opinion which would seem to subsist 
between the Messrs. Gladstone, senior 
and junior, on the subject of free- 
trade, and after assuring the mect- 
ing that he should be “ loath to culti- 
vate filial impiety,” he declares that 
“he would be glad to hear” that the 
younger Mr. Gladstone in his youth 
*‘ had pulled the false curls from his 
nurse’s forehead, or had insisted on 
putting his foot into the butter-pot 
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at breakfast.” “ It would be worth 
half the world’s ransom,” continued 
the jocular colonel, “ to know that 
from his youth up he walked in a 
way of his own, and set all the pa- 
rental wisdom at defiance.” Rather 
an unctuous figure that, both as re- 
gards the “curls” and the “ butter- 
pot;” but no doubt the colonel had 
taken stock of his company, and 
concluded it would suit. At any 
rate, there was “ laughter,” and “ re- 
newed laughter,” which was a pretty 
conclusive indication of the quarter 
in which the wind sat—namely, the 
and “unwashed” quarter. 
The colonel’s anointing of the “ vis 
comica,” that it might slip easily into 
the dull senses of his hearers, how- 
ever, was harmless and innocent 
compared with some of the other 
cg amongst whom was one of 
the ranting Mucklewraths of the 
League, who deserts his flock, hungry 
and thirsty for want of the accus- 
tomed “ spiritual food,” whilst he 
gads about the country in search of 
notoriety, or, as he would tell us, in 
order that the friends of free-trade 
may “ fructify by his pouring forth.” 
The nonsense talked by this person is 
inconceivable, unparalleled. Suffice 
it, for an example, that amongst 
other things, alluding to a man of the 
name of Bright, he told the ignorant 
and besotted mass before him that 
Brightness was the “ plu-perfect tense” 
of Bright! The mob rewarded this 
singular specimen of wit with “a 
laugh,” and the witling was doubtless 
very much delighted with his success. 
But by far the most disgraceful 
thing has yet to come; indeed, we 
have hesitated whether, even for the 
sake of example and reprobation, we 
should be justified in polluting our 
pages with matter so daringly impious 
and disgusting. The public may, 
however, gain something as well by 
a negative example as by a know- 
ledge of the sort of language used, 
and of the sentiments publicly sanc- 
tioned and applauded by the mem- 
bers of the Anti-Corn-law League. 
The delinquent is a man of the 
name of Bright, a member of the 
Society of Friends (!), and an inha- 
bitant of Rochdale.* We know no- 





This is the identical senenelies ** ipsissimus homo”—who figured so unenviably 
in company (and in contrast) with Mr. Hamer Stansfield in the celebrated correspond- 


ence with Lord Brougham the other month (February 15-24). 
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thing farther of him, except that we 
constantly see his name in the news- 
papers in connexion with the League, 
and in that capacity he appears to be 
a very bitter fellow, and as uproar- 
ious as he is bitter. In speaking of 
the “ monopolists,” he said,— 


‘*Tlook upon the men who maintain 
this monopoly as selfish in the extreme, 
—men who, some of them at least, and 
some of them members of the legislature 
also, declare that they support this law, 
although they know that it is starving 
the poor, and impoverishing their coun. 
try, because in their opinion they will 
suffer by it. ‘There are men in England 
who declare this. It appears to me that 
these men act as though they were to raise 
their clenched fists in the face of the At- 
micuty, and evclaim, ‘Tuou Foot!’”* 


Hlow shall we characterise this 
most daring and soul - destroying 
blasphemy? Let us at once confess 
ourselves unequal to the task. The 
idea, however, vile as it is, is not 
original. If we are not much mis- 
taken, the substance of it is to be 
found, in a poetic form, in some 
Anti-Corn-law rhapsodies from the 
pen of a miserable rhymester, one 
Ebenezer Elliot, whose feeling, taste, 
and execution, are equally abomina- 
ble. But this does not, in the least 
degree, soften down or palliate the 
moral turpitude of the fellow Bright. 
It is rather an aggravation of his 
crime, for it proves the feeling which 
was uppermost, and animated him 
when he ransacked his memory for 
the impious trash. It proves once 
again, that wherever he may be, in 
what circumstances soever he may 
be placed, “ the dog will return to 
his vomit.” And we are told that 
this person is a member of the Society 
of Friends! Can thisbetrue? And, 
if so, is this to be taken as a specimen 
of the religious feeling which now 
animates that respectable sect ? For 
the honour of Christianity we hope 
not. 

Now we may tell the League 
plainly, that their recent proceedings 
have damaged their cause more than 
any thing that has occurred since 
the late outbreak, in which they 
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were so deeply implicated—aye, we 
repeat it, deeply implicated. Re- 
spectable men, who have a regard 
for their own characters, will no 
longer connect themselves with a 
combination, which is not only dan- 
gerous in its tendencies to public life 
and safety, but essentially low and 
disreputable in its tone. True, a 
large sum of money has been col- 
lected; but those who know any 
thing of the world are quite aware 
that men will sometimes bestow their 
money where they will not accord 
their sympathies: and then we have 
only to refer to a case in point, re- 
lated in Mr. Oastler’s Fleet Papers, 
where it is recorded that one manu- 
facturer, having in vain sent a book 
round to his work-people for sub- 
scriptions to the “ League Fund,” at 
the end of the week, absolutely went 
the unwarrantable length of stopping 
a small sum out of the wages of 
each! No cause can possibly pros- 
per by such means. It gains an 
odious prestige which will stick to it 
until it is quiet in its grave. 

A multiplicity of difficulties seem 
to have surrounded the League all 
at once. Even itsarchitect threatens 
to be its destroyer, for there can be 
no doubt that the extreme violence, 
not to say the wickedness of Mr. 
Cobden’s style of oratory, both in 
and out of parliament, has shaken 
off some of its best and most influen- 
tial supporters, in every direction. 
Neither does Mr. Cobden stand alone 
in this respect. The Rev. Mr. Bai- 
ley, a Dissenting minister at Sheffield, 
the Rev. Mr. Hawkes, a gentleman of 
the same order at Kendal, the Rev. 
Dr. Perry, one of the fraternity at 
Reading, have all, at various times, 
though with but little variety of 
expression, done their best, like their 
worthy representative in the House, 
to incite the people to the commission 
of crime. The barefaced avowal of 
the former of these worthies that 
there are men belonging to his party 
prepared to determine by lot on 
whom the'work of the assassin shall 
devolve, can never be forgotten. It 
stands recorded not against the 


ricordo pleaded to material facts to every one of which Mr. Hamer Stansfield, with no 

better reason for remembering, bears a manly and candid testimony, is quite of a 

piece with the daring blasphemy which we have noticed in the text, and proves how 

utterly destitute the ringleaders of the League are of all moral and religious principle. 
* Manchester Guardian extraordinary, February 1, 1845, 
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speaker alone, but against the whole 
body of agitators whom he repre- 
sents; and has gone farther to con- 
vince the British people of the un- 
fitness of these agitators to be their 
guides in any thing, than all the 
speeches and pamphlets by which the 
sophistries of the Leaguers have been 
exposed. Neither must we overlook 
the peculiar views of moral right 
which Mr. Bailey’s coadjutors in the 
holy cause cherish and avow. At 
the meeting of the “ conference” held 
on the 12th of July the apostle of 
Kendal thus delivered himself :*— 


*‘The Duke of Richmond had, on a 
former occasion, said that if the corn. 
laws were repealed, he would flee to a 
foreign land. He (Mr. Hawkes) would 
say to the duke, ‘ Unless you repeal the 
corn - laws, you shall be compelled to 
flee.’ He (Mr. Hawkes) wondered if it 
had occurred to the duke to think that 
both himself’ and the members of his order 
would have to flee if they would save their 
lives. When a man was starving—when 
he saw his wife, his children, and all those 
most dear to him, ready to die of want, the 
dictates of religion had little or no influs 
ence upon his mind.” : 


Not less worthy, both of the place 
and the occasion, is the following de- 
claration of the Rey. Dr. Perry :}— 


“He (Dr. Perry) wished to offer an 
observation on a remark that had fallen 
from the last speaker. That gentleman 
had said that those who were oppressed 
with hunger would not be influenced by 
the dictates of religion in his efforts to 
remedy his sufferings. Now he (Dr. 
Perry) must say that self-preservation 
was the first dictate of the Christian 
religion—it was the first law of nature ; 
and he contended that those who neg. 
lected that law—who acted not up to that 
dictate, and did not preserve his life, was 
guilty of a crime which all were forbid- 
den—murder. Sooner than suffer himself 
or his children to starve, he (Dr. Perry) 
would take bread from the tabie of the prime 
minister.” 


This is bold language, undeniably ; 
for which the reverend preachers of 
rebellion and plunder will find but 
little countenance in the gospel of 
which they profess to be ministers: 
yet it is well matched in the speech 
of a Mr. Dick, an elder, we believe, 
in some seceding congregation, and a 
“ deputy from Paisley.” Addressing 


* See Sun, July 12. 
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“the Conference” on the 7th of 
July, this Solon declares :{— 


‘There were three conventional crimes 
on the statute-book, which seemed to be 
overlooked; these were the crimes of 
treason, sedition, and blasphemy. He would 
tell them what his practice for twenty 
years had been with respect to them. 
He had for twenty years come to the deter- 
mination, that no man charged before him, 
as a juryman, with treason, or sedition, or 
blasphemy, should be convicted. So long 
as the middle classes were put forward 
by the higher classes to do their dirty 
work and convict men of these crimes, 
so long would the power of the aristo- 
cracy continue. . . - The 
petitions of the middle classes might be 
well written, beautifully recorded on 
paper, but what was the result of them 
when they were presented ? When they 
should also be signed by the stiff fingers, 
which spoke of men with strong arms, ac. 
customed to hard blows, then they should 
have a moral force which would tell on the 
aristocracy.” 


By facts such as these, and by 
others still more atrocious, the 
League stands convicted before the 
world of holding out to its deluded 
followers incitements to the perpe- 
tration of the worst species of crime. 
We do not mean to charge Mr. 
Cobden and his reverend coadjutors 
with a deliberate purpose of turning 
the hands of their dupes against the 
lives or property of any of her ma- 
jesty’s subjects; but surely he runs a 
frightful risk, surely he incurs a ter- 
rible responsibility, who at a public 
meeting, and in unsettled times, can 
drop a hint which will bear to be 
so understoed. It is ofthe nature of 
public meetings, that they either find 
men in a high state of excitement or 
create such excitement ; and then, a 
rash word, a significant gesture, a 
ferocious glance, passes like an elec- 
tric shock into a vicious heart, and 
quickens it to the execution of some 
villanous purpose. We could refer 
to particular events, but we will not, 
for this is a dangerous subject to han- 
dle ; indeed, if this periodical passed 
into less respectable or less worthy 
hands than it does, we should not have 
ventured to touch upon the'subject at 
all. But next to avoiding all dan- 
gerous allusion is the duty of cau- 
tioning men of character, good feel- 
ing, and standing in society, against 


¢ Sun, July 7. 
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being connected ever so remotely with 
a society whose agents and sapperiets 
are, we will say, so excessively indis- 
creet as to hazard the safety of men’s 
lives by retailing idle and perilous 
stories. Upon the League, in the 
aggregate, we directly charge no- 
thing, but we do charge it with 
having indirectly by its agents done 
acts equally dangerous to the lives 
and to the peace of her majesty’s 
subjects. Its members, individually, 
as far as we know, may be above sus- 
picion, and doubtless are so; but the 
whole association is, nevertheless, 
tainted by, it may be only the folly 
and precipitancy of its employés and 
partisans, who certainly have, in 
effect, given the cue to bad men. It 
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is a painful subject, however, and we 
dismiss it at once, with a reiterated 
raution to respectable men of all 
parties to consider well the position 
in which they place themselves by 
being allied with a combination so 
dangerous in its tendencies. Ifa total 
repeal of the corn-laws be required, 
let it be accomplished in a legitimate 
way. At present we think the event 
as Popcless as it would prove calami- 
tous; but, whenever the attempt is 
made, let the dispassionate and inde- 
pendent voice of the country demand 
it. Men’s motives will not then be 
suspected, and the government can 
with propriety lend a ready and re- 
spectful, if not a compliant, ear to 
their complaints. 


THE DANCING DOCTOR—A HIGHLAND TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century there lived in that beautiful 
and romantic Highlandcountry which 
has produced so many poets and 
heroes, called Streathspey, a very re- 
spectable man of the name of Grant. 
He was of that rank or class which 
was the medium betwixt the chief 
and the common tenant, called a 
tacksman, possessed of ample means, 
and living in a style of respectable 
hospitality, according to the spirit of 
the times. He was married to a 
person selected from the same class 
in life as himself, a woman much 
beloved and respected for her general 
correct deportment and amiable qua- 
lities of mind. It so happened, how- 
ever, that this lady, owing to a tem- 
porary derangement of health, became 
unfortunately the subject of a species 
of insanity or monomania. She la- 
boured under a delusion so strong as 
to conceive herself to be a piece of 
mechanism, viz. a clock, or a time- 
piece, an idea probably suggested to 
her mind by the presence of some 
such article of furniture in her cham- 
ber. Under the influence of this 
delusion, this worthy woman was 
wont to sit constantly upon a seat, 
and, in despite of the entreaties of her 
grieving husband and family, she, for 
nights and days, persisted in imi- 
tating the motions and sounds of that 
instrument. This she did by swing- 
ing herself from right to left in the 
manner of a pendulum, a motion in 


which her eyes and lips were made 
to concur, emitting at the same time 
a sound produced by her tongue re- 
sembling the clicking of a clock ; and, 
when the hour was concluded, she 
indicated the number by striking her 
open hands together, keeping time to 
the action of the horologe. 

After using every means with a 
view to direct the lady from her ex- 
traordinary avocation, she was kept 
in retirement from public observa- 
tion, and allowed to indulge without 
restraint in her absurd fancies. 

While the lady laboured under 
this mania, which, from the secrecy 
observed by her husband and domes- 
tics, was but little known to her 
neighbours or the public, it so hap- 
pened that a sturdy Highlander, a 
servant of her husband, who was 
located in a remote shealing in a glen 
as a herdsman, came to the house to 
get a periodical supply of provisions 
for his subsistence. ‘This man, Do- 
nald M‘Alpin, was at the time to- 
tally unacquainted with the deplora- 
ble condition of his mistress, and the 
husband, his master, being absent at 
the time of his arrival, Donald, as he 
was wont, inquired for his mistress, 
with a view to get his usual supplies; 
and the domestics, cither from de- 
sign or accident, did not choose to 
enlighten him on the subject of 
her situation. Perhaps they were 


induced to conceal the circumstance 


from a curiosity as to the result 
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of an interview betwixt her and 
Donald, who was himself a very ec- 
centric character, and had often af- 
forded a subject of great entertain- 
ment to his mistress, and others of 
the family, in more happy times. 
For the reader must understand that 
the said Donald M‘Alpin was as 
grotesque in his dress as he was ec- 
centric in his manners. Donald, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day, 
rejoiced in an amplitude of hair tied 
by a black tape into a long queue, 
which dangled down to the end of 
his vertebre. <A kilt, or philabeg, 
of rather scanty dimensions, adorned 
his nether parts; hose and brogues, 
or shoes, to correspond; and a bon- 
net and plaid, with a coat and vest of 
many colours, which had seen many 
vicissitudes of times and seasons, and 
had undergone many reforms and 
alterations on constitutional princi- 
ples, completed Donald's suit ofarmour 
against the storms and mists of Glen- 
more and Glenayon. 

In his youth, Donald was deeply 
attached to the national amusements 
of his country,—that is, drinking 
usquebaugh and dancing a straths- 
vey. In the first accomplishment 
1e was deemed a proficient, it being 
generally allowed that he could 
swallow a glass of whisky with great 
grace and adroitness at one draught, 
and he was never known to complain 
of the depth of the quoich or of the 
strength of the beverage. But in the 
other accomplishment he was dis- 
tinguished even in his best days more 
for his activity than for his grace- 
fulness of figure. In truth, Donald 
was not what a Ilighlander calls a 
pretty man. Ilis contour of counte- 
nance was rather gaunt and bizarre. 
His eyes (not remarkable for the 
brilliancy of their hue) did not ac- 
cord in their views,—for the onc 
was always in direct opposition to 
the inclinations of the other. The 
nose, certainly his most prominent 
feature, was an imitation somewhat 
after the Roman; but few Romans 
could boast of such a protuberance, 
it being confessedly far too promi- 
nent and too long, resembling not a 
little that of Punch, the puppet, who 
could not kiss his wife “ because his 
nose was too long.” The mouth ex- 
tended from nearly one ear to the 
other, shewing, upon all proper oc- 
casions, an extent of teeth resembling 
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more that ofa shark than of a man 
(teeth which always rejoiced in an 
ample chew of tobacco), and which 
had any thing but an ornamental 
tendency to grace a countenance al- 
together remarkable and striking in 
its general character and complexion ; 
and in his person, Donald, who la- 
boured under some deformities, and 
being what is called “ knock-kneed,” 
was any thing but an advantage to 
his personal appearance, particularly 
while engaged in the elegant and 
fascinating exercise of dancing. And 
while Donald was not naturally a 
captivating subject in himself, he 
had not the advantages of the science 
of fashionable life. In truth, in those 
days the dancing-master found but 
little employment in those northern 
parts. The “ chassée to the right” 
and “ chassée to the left”. of the 
dandies of these modern times were 
but little known or practised by the 
“ Heroes of the Forty-five,” and their 
compatriots. So that the “ bobbing 
up” and “ bobbing down,” with the 
“side - long back - step,” were the 
rules on which the Highlanders 
generally proceeded in keeping time 
to the stirring notes of the fiddle 
or the bagpipes; and our hero, 
Donald M‘Alpin, being a strong 
athletic person, full of as much 
“ spirits” as he at any time could 
command, always attracted particular 
notice from the extent of his saltatory 
motions, and the grotesque and violent 
grimaces of face and activity of hands 
which accompanied the ups and downs 
of his dancing career. The queue, 
in particular, in the course of those 
excitations became the subject of 
strong agitation, twisting and twirling 
with exceeding velocity towards all 
points of the compass, much to the 
gratification and amusement of those 
who delighted to behold Donald 
M‘Alpin when in the height of his 
glory. 

But to return to our subject. 
Donald, after a sojourn of consider- 
able duration in the mountains, was 
received by the family with the usual 
degree of welcome; and knowing 
that he was a particular subject of 
merriment and the source of good- 
humour to his mistress while under 
ordinary circumstances, they, without 
preface or explanation, ushered him 
into her presence. 

Donald M‘Alpin, full of the re- 
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spect duc to his lady, pulled off his 
bonnet, and, bowing his body into 
an angle of forty-five degrees, ac- 
costed her with the usual salutation. 
The apparition of Donald was so 
instantaneous and unexpected as to 
throw her off “ her centre of gravi- 
tation.” The pendulum and the click 
were both for a time suspended, and 
a new idea struck the mind of the 
diseased lady. After a moment's re- 
flection, in which his figure in the 
dance was vividly reflected on her 
imagination, she sprang to her feet, 
and after having locked the door and 
put the key into her pocket, to pre- 
vent the ish, or entry, of any of the 
inmates of the house into the room, 
she instantly challenged him to a 
competition of dancing. 

Donald, after a day of hard travel- 
ling and fatigue, and without the aid 
of any refreshment, was in nowise 
disposed to engage in an undertaking 
which promised toil and no pleasure, 
but being, as aforesaid, quite uncon- 
scious of the situation of his mistress, 
he thought it his interest to comply 
with what he conceived to be an 
extraordinary caprice on the part of 
the lady, and after making what he 
conceived to be due apologies for the 
uncouthness and unfitness of his ap- 
parel, and many acknowledgments 
for the honour intended him, he 
agreed to do his best in a jig, on 
which the lady agreed to act the parts 
of both partner and musician by 
humming and whistling a tune known 
by the name of * The Grants’ Rant.” 
Accordingly the ball commenced, 
and “the mirth and fun grew fast 
and furious ;” Donald, no doubt, ex- 
pecting that there would be a speedy 
end to a scene of action which he 
considered far too violent to last 
long. But he was doomed to be 
mistaken, for the preternatural action 
of mental disease only served to pro- 
duce increased energy on the part of 
the lady ; and poor Donald, gasping 
for breath, and “ with a drop at 
every pore,” found himself con- 
strained, by the hardship of his case, 
to beseech his partner for a short 
respite. But all his entreaties were 
made in vain: she was deaf to them 
as “ Craig-Ellachic,” urging him at 
the same time to increased exertion 
by stirring words, and even blows, 
which, however, Donald received 
with a smiling face but sorry heart. 
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Nature, however, could hold out 
only for a time, and Donald, at 
length, totally exhausted, slunk 
into a corner of the room, vow- 
ing by all the oaths known in 
his country at the time (and these 
were neither few nor far between), 
that he could not move a foot nor 
hand without a drink of usquebaugh ! 
The lady, solely intent on her own 
comfort and amusement, thought 
Donald’s prayer and petition, at least 
so far as regarded herself, was but 
reasonable, and going to a cupboard 
where there was a bottle of his 
favourite beverage, she consulted her 
own feelings for the time, and helped 
herself plentifully “ by word of 
mouth” out of the bottle. But owing 
to a perverseness of nature incident 
to her condition, she returned the 
bottle to the press, and locked it up 
from Donald’s longing eyes, put the 
key in her pocket, and resorted to 
the most active measures for re- 
suming the ball, protesting that until 
the dance was ended, he would get 
neither meat nor drink. In vain 
did poor Donald put forth the most 
piteous entreaties to be excused from 
making a toil of a pleasure, which 
he was totally incapable of renew- 
ing, either with comfort to him- 
self or advantage to his partner. 
But, as might be expected, the effects 
of the liquor gave additional vigour 
to the lady’s frame, and by sheer 
force, and by all manner of bad 
usage, she concussed Donald to move 
his heels again in the best manner 
possible. Fortunately, in one respect, 
for him, the master of the house at 
length arrived, and, looking in at 
the window, was not a little aston- 
ished to see the performance going 
on within, and having forced open 
the door, he expelled Donald from 
the lady's apartment with many 
stripes; and, indeed, he was glad on 
wny terms to depart from a scene 
which proved to him so trying and 
unsatistactory. Even the lady, by 
this time, had found that her exer- 
tions were fully equal to her strength, 
and being consequently in a state of 
great lassitude, she consented to re- 
tire to bed, which she had not visited 
for several nights and days in her 
anxiety to perform the duties of a 
time-picce with necessary accuracy 
and perseverance. A calm and deep 
sleep soon came over her frame, and 
MM 
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she continued in a state of somnolency 
for many hours, at the end of which 
she arose from bed in perfect posses- 
sion of her understanding. It is to 
be presumed that the active circula- 
tion of animal spirits consequent on 
her recent exertions, had dissipated 
the evil humours which occasioned 
the mental affection under which she 
had laboured. At any rate, the re- 
sult was a most happy one, and great 
was the joy and rejoicing among the 
lady's circle of friends. 

It was not to be expected that the 
agency by which the cure was ac- 
complished should be overlooked. 
The lady herself could give no ac- 
count of the mode or manner by 
which she became a party to the 

“spree” with Donald M‘Alpin, be- 
ing unconscious of any thing that 
happened while she was in the said 
state of mental alienation, and all 
witnesses being excluded from the 
scene, Donald himself was the only 


A BATCH OF 


Ir is a long time since we set our- 
selves to review a batch of novels; 
and unless we do something to keep 
down the bulk it will outgrow us 
altogether. What a perpetual en- 
largement of this species of literary 
creation is going on. Talk of Irish- 
women, or cats, or rabbits, or even 
mice, why they are the veriest “ dry 
trees” when compared with novel- 
writers! From the 
October to the end of July, there is 
absolutely no cessation from their 
labours. Ilardly have we time to 
examine the title-page of one bantling 
ere another finds its way, somehow, 
into our sauclum, and, lifting up its 
penny trumpet of a voice, calls aloud, 
* Come, read me!” And the pro- 
voking part of the business is, that 
they are not all of them “ unmiti- 
gated trash.” ifthey were, we should 
know well enough what to do with 
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person who could speak to the sub- 


ject, and being no fool, he found it 


his interest to affect and say that the 
dance was suggested and got up by 
him in consequence of a hint he had 
received from a fairy damsel who 
“wonned’ in Glenavon (to whom, no 
doubt, his amplitude of queue and 
elegant dancing had recommended 
him) with a view to cure his beloved 
mistress of her grievous ailments. Of 
course, he was well rewarded for his 
pains ; and the best of the whole was, 
that Donald M‘Alpin was thence- 

forth installed the great doctor of the 
day. Patients of all descriptions came 
to him from all quarters, and he 
found dancing more profitable, if not 
more agreeable, than in his younger 
days. And it was a well-known fact, 
that the class of patients who laboured 
under what is called obstructed perspi- 
rationand derangements of the circula- 
tion never failed to derive the greatest 
benefit from Donald’s prescriptions. 


NOVELS.” 


them. Don Quixote’s friends, the 
curate and the barber, set us an ex- 
ample, which in this ease we should 
know how to follow; but, as the 
matter actually stands, our better re- 
solutions fail us. Well, well, it is a 
monstrous hard case, but we suppose 
there is no backing out of it. So 
here goes for a random-shot into the 
pack ; for as to selecting a bird here 
and a bird there, much less of walk- 
ing the covey down, the thing is 
clearly impracticable. 

One winged, any how! What is 
it? The Czarina; an Historical Ro- 
mance of the Court of Russia. By 
Mrs. Hofland. Well, we cannot boast 
much of successful woodcrait in this 
instance. ‘The name of Mrs. Hofland 
is not, indeed, unfamiliar to us, being 
associated with more than one child’s 
book, of which the merits are ad- 
mitted; but, as a novelist, Mrs. 
By Mrs. Hofland. 
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Ilofland never till now eame before 
us, and, with all possible kindness of 
feeling, we are constrained to add 
that her present appearance is a 
failure. ‘The fact is, that Mrs. Hof- 
land has committed certain grave 
errors, as well in the selection of 
a subject as in its management, out 
of which there could be no escaping. 
She has fixed the scene of her story 
in a land where materials for working 
out a tale of high aspirations are 
even now scarcely to be found; and 
she has selected a period in that 
land’s history when it was impossible 
in the nature of things that they 
could exist at all. Russia, at the 
death of Peter the Great, was hardly 
beginning to emerge out of barbarism. 
Hers, too, was a sort of barbarism 
which afforded no scope at all for the 
growth of generous feeling any where, 
neither in the sovereign, nor in the 
noble, nor in the serf. For Russia 
has not passed like Germany, and 
France, and England, through the 
various stages of the feudal state. 
During the unnumbered centuries 
which passed over her, while she was 
yet a mere cluster of independent 
tribes, her children were born, and 
grew up, and died in the most abject 
dependence one upon another. Over 
his vassals each petty prince or duke 
ruled with absolute sway, which these 
vassals in their turn exercised upon 
the multitude that lived under them. 
And when in course of time the ezar 
became all powerful, the iron links 
that bound the entire population to his 
chariot-wheels were still more closely 
riveted. What the noble was to his 
serf, the emperor was to the noble. 
Prince, count, and baron, were as 
completely enslaved by the ezar, as 
hind, forester, and the hereditary 
mechanic, were enslaved by the noble. 
The only difference, indeed, between 
the political states of the two classes 
lay in this, that whereas the serf 
might be sold, and invariably was 
sold with the lands that reared him, 
the prince, count, or baron, could 
only be sent for life, at the emperor's 
pleasure, into the mines. All parties, 
however, were alike open to the 
pleasant discipline of the knout; and 
it does not appear that its application, 
when the emperor saw fit to ap- 
ply it, gave a deeper wound to 
the self-respect of the noble than 
that which the same noble, while 
belabouring a poor hind, inflicted 
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upon the self-respect of his own- 
born thrale. 

Mrs. Hofland committed a graye 
error in selecting Russia as the seene 
of her story; she went still farther 
astray in laying the tale as to time 
in the early part of last century : but 
her greatest blunder of all was un- 
deniably committed when the idea of 
writing an historical romance first 
suggested itself to her mind. Mrs. 
Hofland ought to have learned long 
ago that women have no business 
whatever to dabble in historical ro- 
mances. In their own department of 
literature, they are as charming as 
we have coi found them within 
the circle of private life. They play 
with the best feelings of the human 
heart as the west wind plays with 
the strings of an olian harp. Each 
note which they touch awakens an 
echo of sweet sympathy within, and 
we learn, from their very manner of 
deseribing moral excellency, or gener- 
ous self-abandonment, to love these 
noble qualities in others, perhaps, 
ourselves, to aim at acquiring them. 
But women are no more capable of 
conceiving the abstract idea of a 
mind which is framed for the rise 
and fall of empires than they are 
physically constituted to play a pro- 
minent part in the revolutionary 
drama when it opens. A woman 
may be an intriguer—we are sorry 
to say that she sometimes is— but it 
is for empire over the affections, not 
for power, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term, that she schemes. 
A woman may be ambitious, but her 
ambition seldom looks higher than 
a coronet or a coach-and-six. We 
are not, be it observed, referring to 
a woman's views and wishes, as these 
may happen to connect themselves 
with the fortunes of a husband, a 
lover, a father, or a brother. For 
the least esteemed of these, a woman 
will dare or suffer any thing; but 
then it is not ambition which urges 
her to this, it is love, shewing itself 
as woman's love invariably does, 
in the postponement of personal ease, 
personal comfort, personal tastes, 
to the well-being, real or imaginary, 
of him who is the object of it. Again, 
happy as a cleyer woman usually is 
in catching the outward forms and 
usages of society, we believe that she 
has no power at all to realise those 
strange and often inconsistent motives 
which stimulate men to action, especi- 
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ally in what is called public life. A 
woman's hero can love, and he can 
hate, but both his love and his hatred 
are single. Moreover, atrue and de- 
voted lover always is, and always 
must be, according to the shewing of 
a woman’s genius, a perfect man. 
Nay, we defy you to analyse a wo- 
man’s tale, let its ostensible object be 
what it may, without satisfying your- 
self that the tender passion is, after 
all, the one great hinge on which all 
human affairs are designed to turn. 
It is curious to contrast the manner 
of Sir Walter, for example, in re- 
ference to this point, with that of 
the gifted authoress of the Scottish 
Chiefs and Thaddeus of Warsaw. In 
Scott’s hands the loves of Waverley 
and Francis Osbaldeston are mere 
interludes or accessories to the stories 
told. Take away the love-storics 
from Miss Porter’s romances, and 
what would be left? It is not pa- 
triotism, but the thirst of vengeance 
on his wife’s destroyers, that hurrics 
Sir William Wallace into the field ; 
and as to the Polish struggle for in- 
dependence, we question whether 
such would have occurred at all had 
not the mother of Thaddeus married 
Mr. Sackville, and been deserted by 
him. Now we do not object to this, 
far from it. We believe, on the con- 
trary, that the arrangement is of 
Nature’s settling, and therefore ex- 
cellent; but we must repeat, what 
has already been said, that the very 
constitution of her mind incapacitates 
a true woman from treating a his- 
torical subject effectively cither in 
a straightforward way as Gibbon and 
Hume might deal with it, or broken 
up into tableaux, as it is in the hands 
of Shakspeare and of Scott. 

Besides this more obvious ground 
of objection to The Czarina, we are 
constrained, albeit reluctantly, to ob- 
serve that Mrs. Hofland has about 
as much notion of handling her sub- 
ject dramatically as a pig of playing 
upon the bagpipes. ‘There is not 
one atom of the creative principle 
within her. She seems to have made 
herself acquainted with certain facts 
relating to the usages of life in Rus- 
sia a hundred years ago, and, had she 
detailed them in plain prose, a tole- 
rably readable chronicle might have 
been the consequence. But her ro- 
mance is a complete failure. Indeed, 
it could not well be otherwise, con- 
sidering the materials out of which 
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it has been woven. The story is 
this: —When the curtain rises, in 
1726, we find Prince Alexander 
Menzikoff, the trusty friend and fa- 
vourite counsellor of the Empress 
Katherine. Raised by the favour of 
Peter the Great from a very humble 
station, and, having proved himself 
both in peace and war worthy of such 
patronage, Menzikoff is represented 
as becoming, under a female sove- 
reign, giddy; and, as a necessary 
consequence, he is hated by the an- 
cient nobles, a feeling which he pays 
back with interest. Moreover, he is 
not content to stop any where in his 
upward course. He is ambitious, 
not of ascending the throne himself, 
but of fixing the succession in his 
own family; and he intrigues with 
his imperial mistress to marry her 
son Peter to the eldest of his daugh- 
ters, Mary, the heroine of the tale. 
Meanwhile, however, Theodore Dol- 
gourouki, likewise a prince, and, with 
respect be it added, a rare specimen 
of the genus Spoon, falls in love 
with Mary, who, as in duty bound, 
returns his affection. But the house 
of Dolgourouki bears to Menzikoff 
and his kin a deadly hatred, and 
Menzikoff will not hear of ‘Theodore 
as a son-in-law. Nevertheless, he 
sanctions a close intimacy between 
the young people, and his wife, the 
amiable but invalided mother of the 
beautiful Mary, has serious thoughts 
of recommendinganelopement. ‘The 
result is that ‘Theodore gets spirited 
away out of Mary’s sight by two 
men, who wrap him up, one fine day, 
in a sheet, and that she, persuading 
herself that he had been drowned in 
the Black Sea, takes to her bed, and 
her life is despaired of. [lowever, 
Mary Menzikoff is not destined to 
quit the stage so early. She reco- 
vers, and, in the settled conviction 
that her lover has become food for 
the fishes, she falls into her father’s 
scheme, much more readily than 
could have been wished. Mary is 
devoted to the memory of her lover ; 
yet she consents, like a dutiful child, 
to plight her troth to the grand duke, 
ther a boy some thirteen years old. 
‘The ceremony takes place in the pre- 
sence of the empress, who dies soon 
afterwards ; and Prince Menzikoff 
beholds the accomplishment of his 
day-dream in the advancement of his 
child to the dignity of czarina. But 


Menzikoff is a very wretched diplo- 
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matist after all. IIe has gained one 
great point—how, we are at a loss to 
guess; but he is evidently incapable 
of turning it to a good purpose. He 
lets the emperor slip out of his hands 
into those of a rival, and is made to 
feel, in a variety of ways, that his 
influence is on the wane. Just at 
this moment the czar catches the 
small-pox. His courtiers and syco- 
phants, of course, desert him, for the 
ravages of the disease are frightful ; 
and he must have perished, had not 
Mary devoted herself to his caprices. 
She watches by his loathsome sick- 
bed night and day. She is smitten 
with the same plague, and is reduced 
to the last stage of debility. Never- 


theless, she recovers, and, what is of 


hardly less importance, escapes with- 
out a scar. Not so the emperor. 
He regains his health, but is hide- 
ously scarred ; and, in a fit of spleen, 
brought on partly through the con- 
templation of his own distorted fea- 
tures, and partly by the wiles of a 
minion, to whom he had become a 
sort of slave, he sends his amiable 
wife, her father, and all her kindred, 
as exiles to Siberia. 

We confess that the humiliations 
and death of the prince affect us very 
little. He deserves all that befalls 
him, for a more overbearing and 
contemptible syeophant than he ne- 
ver abused the confidence of a con- 
fiding sovereign, or trifled with the 
peace of his own fire-side. Neither 
can we say, with truth, that we care 


a rush about any other member of 


the oppressed group. It was mor- 
tifying enough, we dare say, to pass 
from their gilded chariots into wa- 
gons, and to have their robes of state 
exchanged by the way-side for sheep- 
skins, the common dress of serfs. 
And of this mortification it is clear 
to us that the poor princess died. 
Yet neither by such details as these, 
nor yet by the clever author's ac- 
count of life in the desert, have our 
interests been arrested for a moment. 
And, finally, as we approach to the 
clearing up of the whole mystery, 

and T heodore comes to life again, and 
the emperor dies, and ] Mary is re- 
called, and becomes, at Moscow, the 
wife of her first love, we begin to 
feel that our time has not been so 
profitably spent as it ought to have 
been. We are unfeignedly sorry to 
speak thus of any thing that comes 
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from the pen of Mrs. Tofland, 
whose merits in her own line are 
great; but we cannot help it. Mrs. 
\fofland ought to have kept clear of 
romance-writing, and especially of 
laying the scene of her story in Russia. 
We hope that she will do so in fu- 
ture. 

What have we here? Massaniello, 
a tale, founded on the rebellion of 
Naples, wherein the redoubted fish- 
erman of Amalfi plays the first part, 
having for his foils such characters 
as the Duke d’Arcos, the head of the 
noble house of Maddaloni, and Sal- 
vator Rosa. Moreover, Massaniello 
comes to us bearing, in the form of a 
preface, a letter recommendatory 
from Mr. Horace Smith, and laden, 
as it ought to be, with the whole 
weight of Brambletye House and an 
et cetera. We know of no reason 
why Mr. Smith should not edit A/as- 
saniello if he pleases; we are not 
sure that we can detect any reason 
why he should. The book seems to 
us to be a very so-so affair; and we 
are inclined to think that it has been 
rendered such principally by the 
means which the editor has adopted 
with a view to avert the calamity. 
Mr. Smith tells us that he “ felt it 
his duty considerably to abridge the 
minute descriptions of scenery to 
which the author, evidently writing 
from personal observation, appears 
to have been tempted,” and that he 
has “curtailed some of the preli- 
minary historical details, in order to 
bring forward the hero with no fur- 
ther “delay than might be necessary 
toa comprehension of the political 
circumstances,” and so forth. Now 
if the hero had been worth bringing 
forward at all this course might have 
been judicious ; but, as matters really 
stand, we are apt to conceive that 
Mr. Smith has made his curtailments 
at the wrong end of the performance. 

Is there, then, nothing to com- 
mend in Massaniello? as Mr. 
Smith, a clever man, pledged, as it 
were, his reputation for the worth of 
a book in which we can discover no 
traces cither of talent or of taste? 
This would be going too far. Mas- 
saniello is not an absolute ferrago of 
nonsense. It is the production of a 
mind wholly undisciplined, yet capa- 
ble of bright, sometimes of power- 
ful, conceptions. Moreover, the 
author contrives, here and there, to 
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connect times past with natural 
scenes that vary not very skilfully. 
‘Take, for example, the following 
passage :— 

“The duke and his company of no- 
bles accordingly fell into the space left 
clear in the middle of the street for the 
column, and the whole mass got again 
into movement towards the market-place 
of the Carmine. When they arrived 
there, the nobles took their stand on the 
steps of the church. Massaniello him. 
self crossed the square, and sought his 
own hovel. It was a pz ardonable. vanity 
in the youth who had raised himself to 
this ¢ giddy and perilous eminence to de- 
sire to pass under review the formidable 
array he had called into being, and it 
was a slight satisfaction to the fond and 
fearful wife who had mourned over the 
sacrifice of her husband’s health and 
peace, who clearly foresaw the doom 
that awaited him, to witness this proof 
that a whole people shared the same pe- 
rilous enthusiasm, and that, whatever the 
forfeit might be, he was at that moment 
the raler of the entire city. ‘The window 
of the upper story of Massaniello's house 
was thrown open, and he led out his 
young wife, as yet free from terrors, 
upon the platform. A single skull, gory 
and horrible, was planted upon one of 
the stakes that surrounded it ; but it was 
not visible from the summit on which he 
now placed the trembling Ursula, in full 
sight of his vast array. An extended 
ocean of agitated people waved below 
her, she grew dizzy, and would have 
fallen, but that Genuino, who stood a 
pace behind her, opened his arms and 
supported her. He led her with the 
gentleness of a parent back to the in- 
terior of the building, and laid her upon 
her couch, 

** Massaniello meanwhile leaned over 
the parapet of his platform, and was wav- 
ing a naked sword above his head ; what 
words he uttered reached the ear of no 
one, for the whole populace, as one man, 
raised up their voices in deafening accla- 
mation. The space immediately beneath 
this tribune was occupied by a numerous 
band, which may merit the reader's no- 
tice, and excite his pity in passing. 
They were habited in a costume which 
even then might have indicated the pur- 
pose for whiel sh they had enrolled them- 
selves, and by which they were destined 
to achieve a revolting notoric ty. They 
were dressed in black, and masked, and 
their garments were decorated with em- 
blems of death. They had selected for 
themselves the tide of ‘ The Societa 
della Morte.’ It is with pain we must 
add, that amongst this terrible brother- 


hood was enrolled the illustrious name of 


Salvator Rosa; and it is but a poor sa« 
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tisfaction to know that in this character 
he failed to obtain the celebrity which 
attended his exertions in all of the many 
other extraordinary pursuits to which he 
gave himself.” 


With respect to the narrative por- 
tions of this tale, the less, perhaps, 
that is said of them the better. We 
make acquaintance, at the outset, 
with three boys and an old man; of 
whom the latter, though then deli- 
vered from a violent death, is heard 
of no more, while the three former 
become, in due time, leaders in the 
movement which brought Naples, 
for a brief space, under the dominion 
of an exasperated populace. Ilow 
the conspiracy was got up, however, 
and through what influence Massa- 
niello contrived to place himself at 
its head, we confess that we have 
not been able to discover. And as 
to the absorbing interest which the 
editor prepares us to take in “ the 
meteor-like career of the fisherman,” 
we confess that, as far as we are con- 
cerned, he has it all to himself. So 
long as he continues honest and poor 
the fisherman appears to be a very 
dull fellow; he no sooner places 
himself at the head of the rabble 
than he becomes a savage and a mad- 
man. Perhaps it may be want of 
taste in us; but the details of mur- 
der, rapine, arson, and all manner of 
crimes, fill us only with disgust. 
Wherefore we lay aside Massaniello 
with no other fecling than that of 
thankfulness that the task is done; 
for a very scrious task it is to wade 
through some 900 pages of good 
writing unquestionably—there is no 
bad writing nowadays—but of writing 
which leaves no useful, or even agree- 
able impression upon the mind. 

And now for William Harrison 
Ainsworth, Esq., and his latest co/- 
lected tale, The Miser’s Daughter. 

We plead guilty to the charge of 
cherishing a sneaking kindness for 
Ainsworth. His taste we admit to 
be at least doubtful, his genius not 
very elevated, and, above all, his 
sense of the moral responsibility that 
attaches to the possession of popular 
talent far jess acute than it might 
be. ‘There are some of his books 

for example, Jack Sheppard, and 
perhaps Rovkwood, which no entice- 
ment either of bills or of blarney 
ought to have dragged into the light 
of day. Of the former, indeed, we 
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need not say one word. Its proper 
jlace in the literature of the day has 
mn settled in the police-courts. 
Neither can the latter—we mean 
Rookwood —be much more highly 
commended. It went down with us 
and with the public, at first, because 
we accepted it as the vagary of a 
clever man, who, being anxious to 
startle, and in so doing to command 
attention to himself, chose rather to 
run the risk of outraging the moral 
sense of his readers than miss of his 
aim. But when the same offence 
came to be repeated over and over 
again, every right-thinking person 
took the alarm. Such conduct was 
neither called for nor becoming. There 
was stuff enough in him to work its 
own way, without any appeal to the 
bad passions of the vulgar ; and we 
are glad to find that he is himself 
beginning to understand this. The 
Miser’s Daughter is a decided im- 
provement on the least objectionable 
of its predecessors. With some of the 
faults that attach to the blackguard 
school it is indeed chargeable, for the 
sort of company to which the narrative 
introduces us is not among the best. 
But no endeavour is made to interest 
our sympathies on the side of crime 
by representing the criminal as a 
hero, neither is slang thrust upon 
us in lieu of wit. To be sure, our 
friend Ainsworth’s pruriency will 
break out in spite of all his endea- 
vours to restrain it. His antiquarian- 
ism exercises itself in dragging into 
the light of day haunts of profligacy 
over which ‘Time had spread a veil ; 
while manners are described which, 
if they ever prevailed at all, had far 
better be forgotten. What good can 
possibly be effected to the present 
generation by getting them to gloat 
over the low vices of their great- 
grandfathers? And, then, for his 
leading characters, what are they ? 
Debauchees, young and old, with 
nothing in the world to recommend 
them except a spice of the animal 
courage that distinguishes bull- 
terriers, demireps in fashionable so- 
ciety, actresses in no society at all, 
a mercer’s daughter, who ought to 
have been naughty, had her morals 
been in proper keeping with her 
manners, and a widow, between 
whom and an_ incomprehensible 
scamp of a valet a game of “ cheat me, 
cheat you” is very extravagantly 
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played. We say nothing of bravos, 
bullies, conspirators, traitors, watch- 
men, innkeepers, and  grenadiers. 
These are the tools with which Mr. 
Ainsworth usually works; as are 
duellists, cheats, knavish attorneys, 
and the like; yet, in spite of so 
many ill-tempered springs and wheels, 
the machine, upon the whole, works 
pleasantly. For once, the chief actor 
in the play is neither a highwayman, 
a housebreaker, nor a swindler; on 
the contrary, he is an honourable 
and high-spirited young man,— 
mighty inflammable to be sure, 
—in love at first sight, wonder- 
fully communicative to all who en- 
counter him, and somewhat indif- 
ferent to human life. But the latter 
peculiarity is shewn only in the ex- 
ercise of some skill as a swordsman 
in the duello; out of which by the 
by, he does not invariably come 
unscathed. Morcover, his rival, the 
villain of the piece, is a base and 
contemptible scoundrel, who secures 
your ill-will at the outset, and never 
afterwards loses it. And, then, as to 
old Scarve, the miser, and Abel 
Beecheroft, the uncle of Randulph 
Crew, they are both, it must be ad- 
mitted, painted with the hand ofa 
master. The causes of the feud that 
exists between them, and on which 
much of the interest of the story 
turns, may be far-fetched ; so are the 
facilities of intercourse which Hilda, 
the heroine, manages to establish be- 
tween herself and her father’s enemy. 
But we must not be offended at trifles 
like these. ‘The whole tale is a bun- 
dle of extravagances, whereof it 
would be hard to say which fragment 
did the greatest outrage to the laws 
of probability ; yet the tale is, when 
taken as a whole, capital. 

The time chosen for his drama by 
Mr. Ainsworth is the reign of 
George II.; and the interest of the 
reader is mainly fixed upon the pro- 
gress of a conspiracy into which cer- 
tain Jacobite parties have entered, 
for getting up a rebellion in favour 
of the exiled family. Randulph 
Crew, the hero, is the son of a gentle- 
man who is represented as having 
been at his death an adherent of the 
house of Stuart, but who, instead of 
joining in the aflair of 1715, spent 
his substance in riotous living, and 
died in debt. The young man comes 
to London, for what purpose we are 
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left to guess, and, bringing letters to 
several persons there, forms the ac¢ 
quaintance of Scarve and his daugh- 
ter, of the two Beechcrofts, and, in 
the strangest way possible, of one 
Cordwell Firebras, and the several 
members of the Jacobite club, among 
whom Mr. Firebras is a_ leader. 
Randulph, though a stanch Hano- 
verian, attends a meeting of this 
club, and is, with extraordinary 
rashness on the part of the conspira- 
tors, made acquainted with all their 
secrets. But that is nothing. Crack- 
enthorpe Cripps, the valet of Beau 
Villiers, is in this respect as highly 
favoured as our hero; for to him, 
also, Mr. Firebras, after convicting 
him of a twofold treason, opens out 
his mind, and makes some strange 
disclosures. Accordingly he, like 
Randulph Crew, attends the Jacobite 
meetings, and, what is still more ex- 
traordinary, takes a lead in their dis- 


cussions. Now this is overshooting 
the mark with a vengeance. If 


Ainsworth be at all read in the Jaco- 
bite plots of 1740, he must be aware 
that they were managed with much 
more of dexterity than is exhibited 
by the parties whom he introduces 
to our acquaintance; and as to the 
admission of a menial to one of their 
secret conclaves, such an outrage on 
the principles of aristocracy would not 
have been tolerated. The Jacobites 
of the last century were, like the 
French loyalists of the present day, 
the proudest of living men. Their 
allegiance to their king rested, to a 
considerable extent, upon the antipa- 
thy they cherished towards the grow- 
ing influence of the people. They 
might trust their servants so far as 
to make use of them where occasion 
required ; but as to suffering them to 
be present at any secret or confi- 
dential meeting, that was a degrada- 
tion to which they never would have 
submitted. However, as we have 
already hinted, it would be ridicu- 
lous to affect indignation at solecisms 
like these. 

With this Jacobite plot is strangely 
enough mixed up the tale of Ran- 
dulph’s attachment to Hilda Scarve, 
and the endeavours of Philip Frewin 
to thwart it. This latter worthy, by 
the way, is a nephew of old Scarve, 
and a roué of the first water, who 
manages, by the help of one Diggs, 
an attorney, to pass, in his uncle's 
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eyes, for a saving and penurious fel- 
low. But, in truth, we cannot pre- 
tend to analyse a story which, though 
full of stirring and spirited passages, 
is totally deficient, both in veri- 
similitude and unity. Enough is 
done when we state that the hero 
and heroine are involved in endless 
scrapes ; that the latter is twice on 
the point of being carried off by 
violence; that she sails about the 
Thames in wherries, and walks the 
streets at all hours of the night ; that 
she is disinherited by her father for 
refusing to wed his nephew, and re- 
covers her property again in the 
strangest way possible; whereas the 
former, after going through all man- 
ner of wild adventures, winds up by 
killing his rival in the very nick of 
time. Finally, with the blood of this 
Frewin hot upon his hand, Hilda 
accepts him; and so a noisy, bust- 
ling, and most pugnacious melo- 
drama winds up with a wedding. 

Now for one or two specimens of 
our friend Ainsworth’s manner of 
expressing himself. ‘The following is 
his description of fashionable people 
and a fashionable promenade during 
the time of George II. :— 


“ Amused by the scene, Randulph 
gazed with much curiosity at all pre- 
sented to his view. Passing by the De- 
coy, the party skirted the great canal, 
and, leaving Rosamond’s Pond on the 
left, proceeded towards Buckingham 
House. 

‘* Just at this juncture, uncle Trussell 
caught sight of a gay party approaching, 
and exclaimed, in a joyful tone, to his 
nephew, ‘ As I live, we are most fortu- 
nate! ‘There is the leader of fashion, 
Beau Villiers, coming towards us, You 
shall know him, ne phe w—you shall know 
him! ‘The ladies he is w alking with are 
Lady Brabazon and the Honourable 
Clementina Brabazon—a fine girl, Cle- 
mentina—a remarkably fine girl; perfect 
in style and manners — quite a toast 
among the sparks. The old fellow at her 
side, Sir Singleton Spinke, was a great 
beau in his time, though never equal to 
Villiers, who far surpasses even his pro- 
totype, Beau Fielding, in style and taste. 
You shall know them all.’ 

. e 7 * 


*“* Beau Villiers, who was, indeed, a 
remarkably handsome man, and dressed 
in the extremity of the mode, wore a 
light-blue velvet coat, em- 
broidered with silver, with broad cufls 
similarly ornamented ; a white waistcoat 
of the richest silk, likewise laced with 
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silver; and tawny velvet breeches, 
partly covered with pearl-coloured silk 
hose, drawn above the knee, and secured 
with silver garters. His dress was com- 
pleted by shoes of black Spanish leather, 
fastened by large diamond buckles, and a 
superb Ramilies periwig of the lightest 
flaxen hair, which set off his brilliant 
complexion and fine eyes to admiration. 
He carried a three-cornered hat, fringed 
with feathers, and a clouded cane, 
mounted with a valuable pebble. 

‘“« Near the beau walked Lady Braba- 
zon, a gorgeous dame of about five-and- 
forty, and still possessed of great per- 
sonal attractions, which she omitted no 
means of displaying. She wore a hoop, 
and a white and a silver satin sack, 
Struck by Randulph’s figure at a dis- 
tance, she had pointed him out to the 
beau, who thereupon vouchsafed to look 
towards him. Behind Lady Brabazon 
came her daughter Clementina, a very 
pretty and very affected blonde of two- 
and-twenty, with an excessively delicate 
complexion, fair hair, summer blue eyes, 
and a very mincing gait. She was ex- 
quisitely dressed in the last new mode, 
with a small escaloped lace cap, her hair 
crisply curled at the sides, a triple row of 
pearls round her neck, and a diamond 
cross attached to the chain ; and though 
she pretended to be interested in the 
discourse of the old knight, it was evi- 
dent her regards were attracted by the 
handsome young stranger. 

‘As to the old beau, be was, indeed, 
supremely ridiculous. He was attired in 
a richly embroidered cinnamon-coloured 
velvet coat, with fur cuffs of a prepos- 
terous size, each as large as a modern 
muff. His pantaloon legs were covered 
with pink silk hose; his wrinkled fea- 
tures were rouged and bepatched ; and 
his wig was tied with a large bow, and 
had such an immense queue to it, that it 
looked as if a Patagonian dragon-fly had 
perched on the back of his neck. Lady 
Brabazon was attended by a little black 
page, in a turban and Eastern dress, who 
had charge of her favourite lap-dog.” 


Randulph attends a Jacobite meet- 
ing, and this is the result :— 


“ Midnight arrived, and found the 
party still in deep debate. Suddenly, a 
quick and continuous knocking was heard 
at the door. 

“ All instantly started to their feet, 
gazing at each other in alarm. 

“«« We are betrayed,’ said Firebras, in 
a deep whisper. 

**« We are,’ replied Father Verselyn ; 
‘and by the spy you introduced among 
us,” 

*** It is false!’ cried Firebras, an. 
grily, ‘ But this is no time for dispute. 
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We must provide for our safety. Who 
is it, landlord?’ he cried to the host, 
who, on the first alarm, had rushed to 
the door, and opened the reconnoitring- 
hole within it. 

«©«( lud! we’re all lost!’ rejoined 
the landlord, closing the trap-door, and 
returning to them with scared looks and 
on tiptoe, as if afraid of the sound of his 
own footsteps. 

“© « Who is it—what is it?’ demanded 
Firebras. 

«*¢ A dozen Grenadier Guards, headed 
by their captain and lieutenant, come to 
search the house,’ replied the landlord. 
‘ They’re mounting the stairs now.’” 


The conspirators make for the 
roofs of the houses, which, after va- 
rious mishaps, they gain. But they 
are closely pursued :— 


“« Every thing seems to have gone 
wrong!’ cried Verselyn, in an ecstasy 
of terror. ‘ What will become of us ?’ 

‘* « Jacta est alea,’ replied Sir Norfolk, 
composedly. ‘ We must fight for it, 
father.’ 

“«« Heaven and all its saints protect 
us!’ cried the priest, crossing himself. 

“«« Be composed, father,’ rejoined 
Firebras, sternly. ‘ You ought to be 
equal to any circumstances in which you 
may be placed. Ha!’ 

“The latter exclamation was occa. 
sioned by a joyous shout, announcing 
that their friends had succeeded in open- 
ing the door; and the next moment the 
good news was confirmed by Sir Bulke- 
ley Price, who clambered over the roof 
to acquaint them with it. On hearing 
this the party instantly beat a retreat, 
and their flight was accelerated by the 
officer and the tall grenadier, who, at 
that moment, sprang out of the window. 
Even Sir Norfolk was urged to a little 
more expedition than usual, and two or 
three of his mighty strides brought him 
to the top of the roof. Cordwell Fire- 
bras would not have been much behind 
him, if Father Verselyn had not caught 
hold of his coat-tails to help himself up 
the ascent, which he felt wholly unable 
to accomplish without assistance. 

‘* By this time the officer was well- 
nigh upon them, and, finding his sum. 
mons to surrender wholly disregarded, 
he made a pass at the priest, which took 
effect in the fleshy part of his leg, re- 
storing him at once to more than his 
former agility. Uttering a loud yell, 
and clapping his hand to the wounded 
limb to stanch the blood, Father Verse- 
lyn bounded over the roof, and made to 
the door, through which the landlord and 
Mr. Travers had already disappeared, 
and through which Mr. Cripps was now 
darting, 
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** Between the two roofs lay a small 
flat space, used by its former proprietor 
as a place for drying clothes, as was evi- 
dent from the four tall posts at the cor. 
ners. Here Virebras and Sir Norfolk 
came to a stand, resolved to dispute the 
passage with their pursuers. Sword in 
hand, and calling to them to surrender, 
the foremost officer dashed down the 
roof; but his precipitation placed him at 
the mercy of Firebras ; for his foot slip- 
ping, the latter struck his sword from 
his grasp. Sir Norfolk, in the interim, 
had encountered another foeman with 
equal success. ‘Chis was the tall grena- 
dier, who, as he descended, made a 
thrust at the baronet with his halbert, 
which the latter very adroitly parried, 
and, lounging in return, disabled his ad- 
versary by a wound in the arm. At the 
same moment, too, the. tiles gave way 
under the weight of the grenadier, and 
he sunk above the knees in the roof. 

*« Other foes were now at hand. The 
second officer, carrying a lantern in one 
hand and a drawn sword in the other, 
appeared on the roof ; while the tall caps 
and bayonets of the rest of the grenadiers 
were seen above it. Though Sir Nor. 
folk, whose blood was up, would have 
willingly awaited the advance of these 
new opponents, he yielded to the en. 
treaties of Firebras, and followed him 
through the door, which was instantly 
secured behind them by a couple of strong 
bolts.” 


There can be no doubt as to the 
cause of their mishaps. Mr. Fire- 
bras had been wonderfully liberal 
with his confidence, and he received 
his reward. 


«It now only remains to inquire after 
Mr. Cripps. He followed the landlord 
and his party for a short distance, and 
then, coming to a halt, held a brief com- 
munion with himself. 

«¢*T have failed this time,’ he thought ; 
‘ but it is all owing to the bad manage- 
ment of that brainless little barber. How- 
ever, I will take care he has the full 
blame of it at the Jacobites; and the 
next time I attempt their capture, L'il 
make sure work of it. It will be no use 
lodging information against any of them, 
for no proof can now be obtained of their 
presence at the meeting. No, no; I 
must keep upon terms with them, and 
abide my time. They must all be taken 
in the fact, and then my reward will be 
proportionate. I wonder whether Poke. 
rich isin safety. 1 saw the little rascal 
among the guard on the house-top, and 
he looked almost as much frightened as 
Father Verselyn. By the by, something 
may be made of that priest. He's a dou- 
ble-dealer, I'l be sworn, ‘Pon rep! J 
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like these nocturnal adventures vastly. 
They remind me of the romances [I’ve 
read, and make me fancy myself a hero, 
A hero! Egad! the heroes of romance 
don't generally betray their friends. But 
that only shews the authors of such works 
don’t draw from real life. But 1 must 
go home and get a little rest, or 1 sha’n’t 
be in trim for Marylebone Gardens and 
my dear Mrs, Nettleship to-morrow.’”’ 


We are sorry that we cannot quote 
more from Ainsworth, and especially 
the description of the death of Scarve. 
But from the above long extract our 
readers will be able to judge how far 
we characterise The Miser’s Daughter 
aright when we say that, though full 
of faults, it is a work of great merit. 
For ourselves, we do not hesitate to 
declare, that we have seen nothing 
from the pen of Ainsworth that comes 
near it, and yet we are confident that 
he can do better if he will. 

The Nabob at Home, by the au- 
thor of The Nabob, is one of those 
performances for the existence of 
which we defy the closest inquirer to 
account. Vanity could scarce be the 
motive to its concoction, for the name 
of the author is not given, and will 
certainly never be inquired after. 
As little do we suspect Mr. Colburn 
of risking any portion of his capital, 
be it ever so minute, in such a con- 
cern. And, finally, to talk of the 
influence of genius which will not 
permit the gifted to sit still would be 
laughable. There was séme reason, 
good or bad, to beassigned for the pub- 
lication of the Nabob. It professed to 
describe the state of socicty among 
British residents in India, and, un- 
less our memory be at fault, it cari- 
catured the representatives of the 
princes of Leadenhall Strect to the 
top of their bent. But The Nabob at 
Home makes no living creature ri- 
diculous, except the unhappy wight 
who wrote it, and is a mere mass of 
the dullest, saddest, and most vulgar 
rubbish that ever made its way from 
the press to the trunkmakers. And 
yet, as if to bear us out in the state- 
ment which we hazarded at the be- 
ginning of this paper, even The Nabob 
at Home is not without its one re- 
deeming passage. There is a descrip- 
tion of the death of a cadet in the 
barracks at Calcutta which is really 
affecting. And it is but just to add 
that the author's method of handling 
the incident so as to draw from it a 
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Father Connell. 


grave and important moral does him 
honour. But having said this, we 
have said all that truth will permit 
us to put forth in the shape of even 
qualified commendation. ‘lhe scencs 
during the voyage home, at the Cape 
and in the Highlands of Aberdeen- 
shire, are positively insulting to com- 
mon sense, while the people that 
play them may have their proto- 
types in real life; but we, at least, 
have never met with them. 

The reputation of the O'Hara 
Family has long been settled at its 
just mark. Their first publication 
lifted them above the point to which 
they could have hoped to soar, their 
second brought them down below 
the same pomt unfairly. They are 
now, we believe, rated as they de- 
serve, and hold a very creditable 
place among novelists. From this 
Father Connell will certainly not re- 
move them. 
the race to which it belongs—much 
prolixity of narative, an undue par- 
tiality for Popish priests, a quaint- 
ness of style which appears to be 
forced, and much exaggeration in 
horrors; yet we defy any novel- 


reader to get through the first half 


of the first volume and then to lay 
it down. We do not mean to say 
ay all novel-readers will get through 

e first half of the first volume. 
On the contrary, we are inclined to 
think that not a few will stop short 
ere they arrive there, for, let the 
truth be told, /ather Connell, with 
his school, and his housekeeper, and 
his journeys through the village, and 
his chapel-building, is a very tire- 
some old fellow. But we recom- 
mend in this case, as in many others, 
patience and perseverance. Once the 
boy Fennel gets fairly on the stage, 
and we are introduced into the so- 
ciety of Nelly Carty, Robin Costigan, 
Tom Naddy, and other aristocrats of 
the same stamp, there is no lack of 
interest to sweep us along. In fact, 
we have rarely met with more highly 
wrought pictures than those of the 
burglary in Nick Magrath’s house, 
the attempt at murder on the bank 
of the river, and even the conferences 
of the ruffians in the old delapidated 
mansion. 

The denouement is most touching. 
Father Connell may be prosy and 
tiresome sometimes, Robin Cardigan 
and his boy provoking scoundrels 
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cnongh, and Neddy Fennel a more 
lucky dog by far than is often to be 
met with, especially in ould Ireland ; 
yet they are all, upon the whole, 
pleasant companions in their way, 
being either first-class philanthro- 
pists or ruffians of the rankest order. 
Besides, Father Connell has this 
especial merit in the eye of a re- 
viewer, that it sets all efforts at ana- 
lysis at defiance. We must content 
ourselves, therefore, with giving an 
extract by way of shewing the 
reader the sort of stuff which is 
offered for his acceptance, and then 
dismiss this tale by the O’ Hara Fami- 
ly with our best wishes and hearty 
commendation. The following 1s 
terrible in its power of writing :— 

‘‘Merecilessly belahouring his poor 
phlegmatic horse with his heavy cudgel 
—fury in his eyes, and threats and curses 
on his frothy lips —Gaby Mac Neary 
pushed on for his country-house. Ar- 
rived there, he thundered at its door with 
his cudgel as well as with the knocker, 
so loudly, that the interior of the struc- 
ture, from roof to cellar, rang and echoed 
again. 

“« His very first peal had not concluded, 
when the door was pulled open by the 
boding and anxious Tom Naddy. 

««« Why have you kept me waiting so 
long, you unchristened whelp?’ he 
asked, with lungs that filled the house, 
even more fearfully than his knocking 
had done, and, at the same time, he dealt 
Tom Naddy a blow with his clenched 
fist, that spun him round as if he had 
been a cork. 

“‘ Not pausing for an instant, he then 
went up-stairs, punching down his stick, 
at every step he took, with a violence 
that might seem to say he would wound 
and hurt even the insensible timber he 
walked upon. Le almost burst open the 
drawing-room door. Having let fall a 
book from her hands, his daughter, pale 
and trembling very much, sat before him. 
She had heard the lion’s roar, she had 
anticipated its meaning, and she awaited, 
in terror and confusion, his approach. 

“He hastened straight on to her. He 
fiercely seized her arm ; she winced and 
writhed under the pain of his tight 
grasp. 

“Soh! soh! soh !__my I: idy—madam 
—you bave disgraced your father ! 

*‘ He chucked her upward on her feet ; 
and shook her so violently that she must 
have fallen, but that the enraged man 
held her tottering figure partly erect by 
the arm, round which he still tightened 
his gripe, with a pressure such as the 


jaws of a vice might have inflicted. 


Helen screamed from pain and terror. 
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««* Oh, father !’ she cried, ‘ have pity.’ 
*«¢« Pity on you! pity on such a creature 


as you! Have you not disgraced me? 
Answer me that question! Will you— 
will you answer me? Am I the father of 
a base daughter? Answer me!’ 

“«* Oh, father! Oh, sir! I can scarcely 
utter a word, you so frighten me, and 
hurt me—oh, father, you will kill me!’ 

«« Still! I say, answer me! Is your 
mother’s daughter a degraded—a self- 
degraded wretch ?” 

««* No, father, she is not !’ 

*«« Ts she the vile refuse of the beg- 
gar’s brat, Fennell? Is she?’ his roar 
rose to a scream, 

««* No, father, she is not.’ Helen was 
now able to stand upright, without tot- 
tering, and her tears were fast drying on 
her blazing cheeks. 

««* Did the beggar’s brat, Fennell, meet 
you outside my house last night? And 
were his arms around you ? And did ye 
meet with a kiss, and with a kiss did ye 
part ?—Answer me !’ 

««« Father, dear father, I will not, I can. 
not tell you an untruth—I : 

«Then it is true! then ye did meet 
in secret—outside my house, and in the 
nighttime? And ye met with a kiss, and 
with a kiss ye parted? Get from me, 
jade!’ 

“He flung her to the door, smiting her 
violently on the cheek as she dropt down. 
Outrageous passion is, for the time, out- 
rageous madness, 

“He ground and gnashed his teeth— 
his eyes glared with insane fury; he 
hurried about, totally bereft of reason. 
He seized several of the frail little orna- 
ments of the drawing-room, and pelted 
them against the wall, shivering them in 
pieces; he bellowed, imprecated, and 
cursed, like a veritable maniac. 

“His daughter lay motionless upon 
her face, on the floor, and she was nearly 
as insensible as she was motionless. 
She heard his terrible voice, but knew 
not what he said. 
immediate danger—of almost present 
death, but now understood nothing dis- 
tinctly. 

*«*Get up on your feet !’ resumed her 
father after some time. ‘ Get up on your 
feet, or I'll trample on your disgraced 
carcass, while the life is in it! Get up 
this moment !’ 

“ With great pain and difficulty, Helen 
endeavoured to obey her frantic parent. 
She rose, and resting both her hands 
upon the back of a chair, thus kept her- 
self from again falling. 

«**« And he is to come here again to- 





night,’ her father continued, grinning 
closely into her face, and speaking 
through his clenched teeth. ‘And 


you'll ask me again to-night, to go out 
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and look at the moonethe chaste moon— 
as your poets call her—that is so fit for 
your admiration—and so fit a witness of 
your stolen meetings with the beggar. 
You have made another appointment 
with him for this very night, have you 
not? Hah! by the great heavens ! he is 
skulking about my house this very mo- 
ment!’ 

“Thus interrupting himself, Gaby 
Mac Neary started and listened. ‘The 
gigantic watchdog without began to bay 
furiously, setting up the peculiar angry 
bark which seemed to denote that he was 
in almost immediate contact with an in- 
truder. 

“‘Gaby Mac Neary threw up a win- 
dow, and looked out. 

*** Hulloo, hulloo, Bully! Hold him, 
boy! Hold him, Bully, until I come! 
Hulloo, hulloo, dog !’ and his voice al- 
most drowned that of the roaring brute 
he addressed. 

‘*He hurried into his bed-room, off 
the drawing-room, He issued back from 
it with a musket in his hands, which 
was always kept carefully loaded. He 
quickly descended the stairs to the hall, 
bellowing forth, on his way,— 

“** Tulloo, hulloo, Bully! Hold him 
fast! I’mcoming! [old the beggar’s 
brat !—Hulloo, hulloo, dog! Hold him, 
hold him !’ 

“He flung open the hall door. At 
this moment his daughter rushed stagger- 
ing down-stairs—her hands clasped and 
clenched against her throat—her eyes 
and mouth wide open with terror—her 
hair dishevelled, and blood streaming 
over her cheek and neck into her bosom. 
She flung herself on her knees before 
her father. 

“Take my life,’ she said, ‘ and spare 
his! Iam his wedded wife! Iam his 
lawful wife, as sure as my mother was 
your lawful wife! I am his wedded 
wife, and he is my wedded husband, and 
I can die to save him!’ 

“*Hah! his wife? 
the beggar ! 
above me!’ 

‘* The insane man pressed the muzzle 
of his musket to his daughter's forehead, 
and pulled at the trigger; she did not 
wince; but the piece was only half 
cocked, and ere he could snatch back the 
cock, it was wrenched out of his hands 
by Tom Naddy, who instantly discharged 
it through the open hall door, and then 
pitched it far into the lawn. 

“«Cur!—mongrel cur!’ shrieked his 
insane master, now almost inarticulate 
from hoarseness and passion, while the 
thick, clammy foam upon his lips also 
helped to make his utterance imperfect. 
‘Mongrel cur! how durst you do that 
«To save you,’ answered Tom Nad- 


Die then, wife of 
Die then, by the heavens 


























dy, walking backwards toward the door 
from which he had emerged into the 
hall, while his furious master advanced 
on him—*‘ to save you, you misfortunate 
man, from doin’ a murther upon your 
own child, that would banish the sleep 
from your eyes ’til the day they would 
hang you for it;’ and Naddy stepped 
inside the doorway, shut the door in his 
master’s face, and locked it on the inside. 

“The baffled madman strove to kick it 
open. Failing in his attempt, be re- 
approached his daughter. She was still 
kneeling, now almost stupified from ex- 
haustion. ‘Up, up again!’ he cried, 
once more clutching her arm, and forcing 
her up, ‘and begone from my house this 
moment! Quit it, and quit my sight for 
ever! Go to the beggar that you call 
your husband! Go, keep your appoint- 
ment with hin—Get away! Begone, be- 
gone, jade ! out ofmy houseand my sight !’ 

“Speaking thus, in disjointed words, 
he pushed her with both his hands across 
the hall, out at the door, and closed it 
with all his force upon her—the ponders 
ous door, as it banged and clashed to, 
making a noise to which all the quiet 
places abroad re-echoed. The next in- 
stant Gaby Mac Neary had fainted on 
the flags of the hall.” 


Self-Devotion; or, the History of 
Katherine Randolph. Alas! we have 
no heart to criticise this. ‘The post- 
humous work of a young and ami- 
able woman is no fit subject for the 
reviewer to deal with, because he 
cannot censure, even if the work be 
faulty, and to utter words of praise 
over the tomb is but to mock its te- 
nant. Yet, in sober truth, this is a 
very exquisite production — full of 
beauty, full of the holiest and 
best feeling, and just so much in- 
bued with the genuine spirit of 
art as to give ample promise of 
better things, had the writer been 
spared to attempt them. To be sure 
the title-page tells that it is not Miss 
Campbell's first appearance in print. 
About six years ago, being then in 
her twentieth year, she published a 
tale of domestic life, called the Only 
Daughter, which, with some defects, 
especially as to its lack of incident, 
evinced great command of language, 
as well as a just appreciation of all 
that is beautiful, both in the moral 
and in the natural world. And two 
years later came out a child’s book, 
the Cardinal Virtues, which we take 
shame to ourselves for not having 
noticed long ago, and of which we 
could not, either then or now, speak 
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too highly. But “the gentle spirit 
that dictated these things and the de- 
licate hand that wrote them, will 
not,” to use the editor’s words, “ take 
further interest in human affairs ; 
because in the very spring-time of 
youth and beauty she has been re- 
moved from this world to a better, 
without being permitted so much as 
to see in their perfect state the re- 
sults of some months of light, but 
not, therefore, unlaborious labour.” 
There is something in the early 
death of a gifted creature like this, 
which, argue against the feeling as 
we may, is apt to sadden us. Yet 
sadness, in such a case, is —- 
out of place. The worst of all 
criterions by which to try man’s 
ripeness for eternity is ‘Time. Some 
spirits there are, of so gross and 
earthly a mould, that long years 
are required to cleanse them from 
their impurities, if, indeed, they 
be ever purified at all. Some strain 
and toil to attain to the maturity of 
their powers, which they scarcely 
succeed in reaching, even on the con- 
fines of old age. Whereas others, 
holy from their first junction with 
the flesh, and kept so at each stage 
in their onward progress by the 
grace of God that dwelleth in them, 
are brought through the same agency 
to the perfection of their natures, ere 
youth has passed away, or care and 
trouble, that follow hard upon youth's 
footsteps, have been able to overtake 
them. Why should we grudge that 
they, having fulfilled the end of their 
being, should be delivered from the 
burthen of theflesh? Wasit not writ- 
ten long, long ago, that the righteous 
are taken away from the evil to 
come? And is there not another 
record still clearer, and of infinitely 
higher promise, “ He that believeth 
in Me shall never dic?” Yea, and 
independently of these better grounds 
of consolation which are spread forth 
for the mourner in the Book of 
Truth, who that knows any thing of 
the texture of a mind within which 
the fire of genius burns can doubt 
that for it a long continuance amid 
the scenes of this our mortal life is 
rarely to be desired. ‘The same 
acuteness of feeling, which discloses 
to it a thousand sources of joy that 
are hidden from the vulgar crowd, 
lays it open to endless mortifications 
and annoyances from which the vul- 
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gar crowd is free. For though we 
are far from assuming that the poetic 
mind necessarily and invariably preys 
upon itself, we know enough of the 
world, both now and in former years, 
to believe that it is not unapt to do 
so. The gift of genius is, to the 
individual on whom it is bestowed, 
a boon of doubtful value. In the 
general workings of God’s provi- 
dence it may be turned to an excel- 
lent purpose, because genius, where 
it is controlled by religious principle, 
is ever the teacher of good things. 
Genius, thus hallowed and sustained, 
cannot tell the simplest story with- 
out interweaving through its details 
a righteous moral; but, alas! for the 
state of the finely tempered spirit 
itself, which, fixing its own standard 
of moral excellence very high, looks 
abroad among living men, and learns, 
by degrees, to acknowledge that no- 
where has it been reached. And 
then the anguish that arises out of 
the consciousness of a lack of power 
to realise bright visions that may 
have engrossed the thoughts, the 
constant bitternesses that attend ill- 
assorted associations, falling on the 
heart like drops of water on the 
rock, and wearing it away ; the eager 
looking for that which cometh not ; the 
aspirations which can never on earth 
be realised,—these are, in nine cases 
out of ten, the accompaniments of 
that particular conformation of the 
moral and intellectual nature which 
we describe as genius. Moreover, 
time and experience are the sunshine 
and the shower which bring this ill- 
savoured fruit to perfection. In 
youth the green grass covers it; and, 
even in early manhood, hope has 
usually strength enough of wing to 
lift us above its noxious influences, 
however painfully they may at times 
atiect us. But after that, except 
under combinations of circumstances 
which rarely occur, life ceases to be 
to the gifted holder a possession 
which he is not ready and willing at 
any moment to resign. Wherefore 
to repine, because those are early 
taken from us in whom we see, or 
believe that we see, the perfection of 
their kind, is to deal unfairly both 
by them and their Maker. There are 
spirits upon the earth too bright for 
the place of their temporary sojourn, 
and that of Harriette Campbell was 
of their number. 
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“But we are wandering from our 
proper subject. It is not of the fair 
authoress, nor of her brief but bright 
career among men, that we have 
here undertaken to speak. Ler 
book demands our attention; and 
here, at least, the task which has 
been assigned us to perform is a 
pleasant one. 

It is long since we read a story 
which, besides engrossing the inter- 
ests entirely, speaks so completely 
home to the purest feelings of the 
human heart; you go from page to 
page, and from chapter to chapter, 
somewhat in the same temper as 
comes over you when you are listen- 
ing to the choral service in a well- 
ordered cathedral. Not that the tale 
ever hangs for lack of incident; on 
the contrary, the events on which it 
turns, though perfectly natural, arc 
all of the most stirring nature, while 
the characters which take part in 
them, appear invariably in their pro- 
per places. We cannot speak in terms 
sufficiently warm of Katherine her- 
self, the heroine of the piece. She is, 
indeed— 


“A perfect woman nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command ; 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 

With something of an angel light.” 


With her the great principle of 
life seems to be devoted attachment 
to a twin brother; which, in all its 
varied modes of shewing itself, is 
traced with a delicacy of skill such 
as could be exhibited only by one 
who was herself capable of like 
disinterestedness. And if Julian do 
at times provoke us, his errors, after 
all, scarcely differ from those into 
which young men, circumstanced as 
he is represented to have been, are 
accustomed to fall. Then the Lady 
Ida de Mar, and her polished, high- 
bred scoundrel of a father, are both 
living portraits. As to the old minis- 
ter, the father of Julian and Kathe- 
rine, he is worthy, as far as simplicity 
of heart is concerned, to take his 
place beside Dr. Primrose, though he 
greatly surpasses Goldsmith's country 
curate, both in the polish of his man- 
ners and in the cultivation of his un- 
derstanding. And, for the rest, Uncle 
Fletcher, Keith and Marion Chis- 
holm, General Forbes and his voluble 
sister, and even Counsellor Cary, with 
his chambers in the ‘Temple, and his 
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busy, fussy, yet most kindly temper, 
it is a subject of grave surprise that 
a young lady, brought up in seclu- 
sion, should have attained to a know- 
ledge that such members of the 
human family exist at all, far more 
that she should have possessed 
strength enough of hand to sketch 
them. 

We are not going to spoil the 
interest of this tale by condensing it 
into our pages. Let such as desire 
to trace it through its various mean- 
derings, consult the book for them- 
selves. But we are bound to justify 
the terms in which we have spoken of 
it by extracting a passage or two, by 
way of shewing how the narrative 1s 
conducted. ‘The following introduces 
us, for the first time, to one who exer- 
cises no inconsiderable influence over 
the fortunes of all who come in con- 
tact with her :— 


“ Lady Ida was very young, not more 
than sixteen ; and certainly, whatever 
it was which disappointed Mr. Randolph, 
it could not be either the mould of her 
features or the tint of her complexion. 
She was a dazzling specimen of the true 
style of Saxon beauty. Nothing could 
be more refinedly indicative of high birth 
than the cast of her small head, the 
chiselling of her proud, delicate features, 
and the alabaster curve of her stately 
throat. There was something in her 
bearing which told you that pride was 
more to her than an inheritance; yet it 
might be afterall but the pride of beauty, 
tor there was nothing imperious in the 
carriage of that little head, which turned 
trom side to side like a bird’s, while she 
made her observations on those around 
her with such a mute, yet eloquent glit- 
ter of her clear bright eye, as we have 
seen a Virginian nightingale flash upon 
us from its gilded cage. 

** Ida’s mouth was the tiniest of human 
mouths ; it looked, even when open, no 
bigger than the bud of a dog-rose; and 
her smile was that beautiful, little, curl- 
ing, polished smile, which expresses just 
what the smiler pleases, and no more, 
The creature, even at her delicate and 
tender age, looked as if her nursery had 
been a court, and that dignity and state- 
liness of bearing were hers by nature and 
right; for there was nothing tutored or 
forced in her deportment, not a taint of 
artifice, not a shade of affectation. You 
read her history and her position at a 
glance ; she was the only child of a rich 
earl, and had, besides, an independent 
fortune at her own disposal. She was 
of course not yet come out, but during 
her father’s absence from home had been 


permitted to visit Miss Forbes under the 
surveillance of her chaperone, Miss For- 
tescue.” 


Julian, the hero of the piece, and 
the lover of this fair maiden, after 
being dismissed from the paternal 
roof with a father’s blessing, returns 
to the place of his nativity a fugitive 
from outraged justice. He has killed 
a brother officer in a duel, and is in 
hiding in a cave near the manse, 
where his sister visits him :— 


« The cave of Clach-na-hard wasa large 
rude chasm in the rock, supported in its 
arched roof by masses of grag, and floored 
with the dry sandy gravel which formed 
the bed of the river and of the lake. A 
small outlet on the other side admitted 
the air, and gave egress to the smoke 
from a torch of dried pine which had 
been fixed into the sand, and was blazing 
in the middle of the apartment. 

* Katherine needed a few moments to 
habituate her vision to the red glare of 
the burning wood, after the soft pure in- 
fluence of the starlight: and when she 
was capable of distinguishing objects 
around her, she could perceive the be- 
loved and unhappy subject of all her 
solicitude folded in his plaid and fast 
asleep. 

*« It was a singular scene. The black 
lichen -covered walls of the cave were 
now and then displayed by the fitful 
light of the torch, which sent up a column 
of smoke in a thousand graceful convolu- 
tions to the roof. The ivy that curtained 
the entrance had penetrated also far into 
the interior, and wreathed and twined 
itself, like Calypso’s vine, into a graceful 
drapery of bright green leaves, that 
clothed the sides of the rock, even at this 
wintry season, with verdure, and wan- 
toned over the snowy pebbles which 
strewed the sand like a tessellated pave- 
ment. 

“By how many sweet and joyous 
memories of her happy childhood was the 
place consecrated to the heart of Kathe. 
tine, when Keith and Marion used to 
join the sports which its walls had wit- 
nessed, or flee with Julian and herself 
to its shelter from the summer tempest. 
Little thought had poor Katherine to 
bestow on visions such as these, as she 
passed lightly over the space which 
divided her from the slumberer. She 
knelt down upon the ground beside him, 
and gazed into his face, on which the 
broad light fell strongly, with such a 
long and earnest scrutiny as those only 
have indulged who contemplate the deep 
and quiet sleep of one beloved and at- 
flicted like him. She held her breath as 
she hung over him, and her heart swelled 
with its love and its pity. 
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** How changed he was! How different 
Jooked he from the beautiful boyish 
sleeper whom she had visited on the last 
night of his sojourn within the shelter of 
his paternal roof! The round fair outline 
and fresh bloom of his features were 
gone, and in their place was the worn 
and melancholy pallor of an exhausted 
spirit. He had made a pillow of his cap, 
and the long black curls fell aside from 
his forehead, leaving its surface visible, 
not bland and innocent as before, but 
darkened and knitted with suffering and 
anxiety. How touching were the pallid 
teatures! how tenfold dear the care-worn 
and saddened brow ! 

“* One glance at the beautiful and be- 
loved countenance served to convince her 
that, however reckless and imprudent 
the impulse which had betrayed him — 
however impetuous might have been his 
bearing —of the cold-blooded and selfish 
crime of the duellist he was incapable. 

“‘ How sweet, and yet how heart- 
wringing, were the tears which she shed 
above him!—how she yearned to fold 
him in her arms, and to proclaim that, 
though all the world forsook him, yet 
would not she! How she seemed to 
pour ber very soul forth in its passionate 
supplication to Heaven to shield and 
succour him ; and how she held her breath, 
and chid the very beating of her heart, 
lest the deep sleep of a wearied and 
grief-worn spirit might be broken ! 

“There is an exquisite and most pe. 
culiar enjoyment in watching the slum- 
ber of those most dear to us —in feeling 
that we love them and tend them while 
they know it not, and that by our own 
will we withhold for a while the touch 
or the syllable which would put us in 
possession of their waking gratitude in 
an instant.” 


These are beautiful passages ; and 
the following is, in its own way, 
quite equal to them. Katherine is 
abroad on one of her missions of 
charity, and her gloomy friend Ma- 
rian Chisholm bears her company. 
They have been charmed with the 
gratitude of the parties visited, and 
now they turn elsewhere :— 


«*« These are my pets,’ said Katherine, 
and she moved towards the third cottage ; 
‘do not expect to have your interest and 
your sympathies equally excited by all 
whom [| introduce to you. Here, for in- 
stance, is a case which puts my patience 
sorely to the test, and of which, if the 
truth must be spoken, I am very nearly 
tired,’ 

** The next moment they stood within 
a house which borrowed something like 
an air of superiority over the other sheal- 
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ings of the glen, from the whitewashing 
of the window-sill and the hearthstone, 
and the circumstance of an old rug being 
stretched by the bed-side. Moreover, a 
cheerful fire of peats burnt upon the 
hearth, and a large black cat was coiled 
up beside it, with an air of snugness which 
was quite enlivening. 

«In a three.cornered arm-chair, on 
one side of the chimney, there was an 
old woman knitting busily, whose person 
was a sort of living illustration of three 
separate peculiarities ; —a wonderful 
erectness of carriage, a scrupulous clean- 
liness of person, and an expression of 
face which, without being exclusively 
indicative of sickness, discontent, or men- 
tal affliction, was cross enough to have 
sat for the combination of all three. 

““* Well, Elspet,’ said Katherine, in a 
cheerful tone, ‘ how's the cough to-day ? 
I could not come to see you yesterday, 
but I hope you got the nice mixture | 
sent you over by Jennie.’ 

“* Ou, 1 ne’er expeckit ye to come,’ 
said the old dame in reply, when her 
guests had seated themselves on two 
stools beside her ; ‘ I’m an auld withered 
stock noo, no able to serve ony body 
mysyl’, so I canna expeck service frae 
ither folk. Ise warrant ye’ll hae brawer 
friends to look after than puir Elspet.’ 

“* And she eyed Marion sourly, as if 
she suspected her of intruding on her 
own privileges, 

*«* Well, but you got the mixture, and 
it brought you a good night's rest, did 
it not?’ pursued Katherine, without no- 
ticing the insinuation. 

“© * Rest!’ was the indignant reply ; 
‘ aweel, | wot it was a windlestrae’s rest 
on a windy nicht then. I ne'er had sic 
a nicht sin’ ever | took it; I just hostit 
and hostit even on, and never devalved. 
Na, na, it’s nane o’ yere drugs that’s to 
cure a host like mine — naething ll e’er 
cure it but the spade an’ the shool. Gin 
ye had sent me a drap oot o’ the grand 
bottle ye promised to Peggy neast-by 
there, | micht hae pitten it intil my bow! 
o’ gruel, and been mair the better o’t. 
But I dinna ken sae weel how to fleech 
ye as she does, or I micht hae gotten it 
too.’ 

“ * You're tired of the raspberry vine- 
gar, then?’ said Katherine. ‘ Why, Elspet, 
you had only to send Ivan to the manse, 
and you should have had your glass of 
sherry i in five minutes, you stupid ‘body! 

« * Na, Miss Randolph,’ answered 
Elspet, in a tone of triumph, ‘na, na, 
I’m no just come the length o’ a beggar 
yet; though I dinna refuse the bits an’ 
bats ye “send me at your pleasure. 
I’m sodger bred, Miss Katherine, but 
I’m major minded, an’ I'll ne'er ask 
onybody for what I may jalouse they’re 
no willing to gie me.’ 





! 
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“ «Now, Elspet, hold your tongue,’ 
replied Katherine, with invincible good- 
humour : ‘ you know very well that you 
would apply to me with all your heart 
if you had a desire for any thing I could 
give you, if it were only for the sake of 
gratifying me; and you shall have the 
wine for to-night’s gruel whenever I go 
home. How does the new toy I sent 
you yesterday please you? You are 
looking quite handsome in it, I think.’ 

** « Ou, it’s no that ill,’ answered 
Elspet, reluctantly, and as if at a loss for 
something to grumble at. ‘ But, wow! 
how the bue comes aff on my clean 
mutches ;’ and she pushed back the hood 
of coloured flannel as she spoke. ‘ It ’ll 
haud me ay daicherin’ an’ washin’ them, 
and ruin me for sape forbye.’ 

‘«« Never mind that, Elspet, it will 
give you an excuse for putting on a clean 
one every day ; and that’s what delights 
you,’ answered Katherine. ‘ Has papa 
been seeing you lately ?” 

“*Qu ay, honest man,’ replied the 
dame, with a wonderful accession of re- 
spect in her tone; ‘he was here this 
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morning, and gied me a lang discoorse 
on the cheerfulness 0’ Christian hope. 
Hech me, hoo folk will cumber themselves 
wi’ the mony things o’ this sinfu’, un- 
substantial world: ’gin a’ body had as 
little warld’s gear as | hae, there wad be 
the less tu fash them.’ 

‘‘ Katherine and her companion laughed 
merrily, when they had left her, over 
Elspet’s peculiar ideas of hope and cheer. 
fulness. 

*« «There is the cottage where I should 
read my lesson,’ said Marion, playfully ; 
‘for I neither know the value of my 
blessings nor the error of my discon- 
tent.’” 


This must do. If Self-Devotion 
had been the production of a man of 
matured years and long experience in 
the world, it would have been greeted 
by us with a hearty welcome. Pro- 
ceeding from the pen of a girl of 
two-and-twenty, it is quite marvel- 
lous. Alas that it should come to us 
as it does! 


ON THE DECORATION OF THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tue destruction of the ancient edi- 
fice was felt to be a national calamity. 
The rebuilding another upon its 
ruins is the greatest architectural 
work of modern times; and now, 
that it advances towards completion, 
we naturally turn our thoughts on 
its embellishment. 

With this design the House of 
Commons appointed a committee in 
1841; and, on the 24th of Novem- 
ber following, commissioners were 
nominated by Her Majesty, “For the 
purpose of inquiring whether advan- 
tage might not be taken of the re- 
building of the houses of parliament 
for promoting and encouraging the 
fine arts.” 

The commissioners have now pub- 
lished their first report. It is com- 
posed with care, and contains valu- 
able information. Yet, in their pro- 
jected plan of decoration I see, with 
regret, that the commissioners have 
stumbled over the very threshold of 
their duty. 

Justice to those gentlemen de- 
mands, however, that their plan 
should be stated in their own words. 

They say :-— 

“‘ We beg to report our opinion that it 
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should be expedient that advantage should 
be taken of the rebuilding of the houses 
of parliament for the purpose of promoting 
and encouraging the fine arts of the 
United Kingdom. 

“With this view we have, in the first 
place, directed our attention to the ques- 
tion, whether it would be expedient that 
Sfresco-painting should be employed in the 
decoration ot the new houses of patlia- 
ment; but we have not been able to 
satisfy ourselves that the art of fresco- 
painting has hitherto been sufficiently 
cultivated in this country to justify 
us in at once recommending that it 
should be employed. In order, how- 
ever, to assist us in forming a judgment 
on this matter, we propose that artists 
should be invited to enter into competition 
of cartoons. 

“ As fresco-painting has not hitherto 
been much practised in this country, and 
as, therefore, candidates for employment 
in that mode of painting, whatever their 
general skill may be, will probably find 
it necessary to make preparatory essays, 
her majesty’s commissioners think it ex- 
pedient that the plan which they have re« 
solved to adopt in order to decide on the 
qualifications of such candidates should be 
announced forthwith. 

“Three premiums of 3001. each, three 
premiums of 2001. each, and five pre- 
miums of 1001. each, will be given to the 
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artists who will furnish cartoons which 
shall be respectively deemed worthy of 
one or other of such premiums, by judges 
to be appointed to decide on the relative 
merits of the works. The drawings to be 
executed in chalk or in charcoal, or in 
similar material, but without colonrs. 

“The plan which may be adopted in 
order to decide on the merits of the 
candidates for employment as oil-paint- 
ers, and as sculptors, will be announced 
at a future period.” 

Further, the commissioners deter- 
mine that the subjects of these car- 
toons shall be chosen from English 
history, or from the works of Spen- 
cer, Shakspeare, or Milton. 

In the consideration of this plan, 
I do not presume to instruct the 
architect, the sculptor, or the paint- 
er, but I address myself to the pub- 
lic’s feeling, taste, and sense, by which 
this plan, with the works executed 
under its authority, must eventually 
be approved of or condemned. 

The royal commissioners were no- 
minated for two objects: first, To 
consider of the decoration of the 
houses of parliament ; and, secondly, 
of the promotion of the fine arts of 
the United Kingdom. 

Let us then examine how these 
objects are to be attained by the plan 
proposed. 

The first and principal end is un- 
doubtedly the adornment of the seat 
of the legislature by works worthy of 
the edifice, the nation, and the age. 
While instrumental and auxiliary to 
this, the fine arts of the country were 
to be employed, and by employment 
to be encouraged. 

Now the plan proposed inverts 
this design, for it forgets what is due 
to parliament in its eagerness to 
introduce a special branch of art. 
It gives “the first place” and con- 
sideration to painting in fresco, while 
it admits this art not to have been 
sufficiently cultivated to justify its 
immediate employment. 

In the useful, no less than in the 
ornamental arts, we see by daily ex- 
perience, that the less the practice, 
the more the risk of failure. 

But in this mode of painting 
hitherto unpractised, where every 
part has yet to be learned, and can 
be learned in no other way than 
by long experience and repeated 
trials, failures in the beginning are 
not merely probable but unavoid- 
able. 
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Are the walls of parliament a fit 
place for the trial of a new art ? 

Are the ’prentice hands of painters 
to be employed, where nothing ought 
to be admitted but what is of the 
highest excellence our arts have at- 
tained to? 

Is parliament, I demand, to be 
made the “ erperimentum in corpore 
vili ?” 

This were to sacrifice the end to 
the means—the embellishment of 
this national edifice to the patronage 
of a new art—certain to. disgrace 
what it meant to adorn. 

The second object of the commis- 
sion was to promote the sculpture 
and painting of our country. 

Consider, next, how this “ Plan 
can promote them. It attempts to 
introduce a branch of art practically 
unknown, or known only by some 
poor failures. 

To this “the first consideration” 
has been given. To this are offered 
premiums and employment. Mean- 
while, all other branches of art are 
to be postponed, and the “ Plan” as 
to them is to be announced at a fu- 
ture period. 

Now how can this unknown mode 
of painting promote those wherein 
our artists practically excel ? 

Ifthe preference be given in the hope 
that, with the advancement of fresco- 
painting, historical painting will fol- 
low, then the plan overlooks an 
essential condition, namely, that such 
a result must be the work of time— 
probably of ages. Whereas, the 
commissioners were nominated for a 
special purpose—the decoration of 
the new houses of parliament, now in 
progress towards completion. 

Is it wise, then, to postpone all 
those forms of art in which we actu- 
ally excel for so distant and doubtful 
a result? Or do the commissioners 
expect artists of established reputation 
will take up a new branch of paint- 
ing, beset with difficulties, even in 
the material on which they are to 
work ? 

What man of sense would risk a 
well-earned fame by a public ex- 
posure where failure is certain ? 

The preference, therefore, given by 
this plan to fresco-painting, will tend 
to exclude men of distinguished me- 
rit, and thus narrow competition to 
such as have yet a name to gain; 
possibly modest men of skill, more 
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probably, bold adventurers ready for 
any job. 

Or it may exclude entirely our 
native artists, to throw employment 
in the hands of foreigners, eagerly on 
the watch to grasp at the occasion. 

Still the contradictions between 
this “ Plan” and its professed pur- 
poses are forgotten in the absurdities 
that mark its manner of execution. 

The commissioners evidently mis- 
trust their favourite project :— 

“‘They are not satisfied that fresco- 
painting has been sufficiently cultivated 
to justify them in recommending its em- 
ployment. 

“They admit that artists, whatever 
their general skill may be, will probably 
find it necessary to make preparatory 
essays.” 


Here is a difficulty, indeed, and 
how do the commissioners get over 
it? 

They offer 20007. divided into ele- 
ven premiums, for the best cartoons 
or drawings “in chalk or in charcoal 
without colours.” These drawings 
are to serve the double purpose of 
“ preparatory essays,” and to enable 
the commissioners, or those they 
shall nominate, “to judge of the 
qualifications of candidates.” 

Let us pause here for reflection. 
Have the commissioners ever seen or 
heard of any art, introduced and 
brought to such eminence as should 
fit it for a great national work by 
mere “ preparatory essays?” Have 
they forgotten that this very art of 

ainting in fresco attained its excel- 
co in Italy by the genius and 
labours of successive generations? 
Do they not see that they are 
setting artists to work without mas- 
ters to shew them where they will 
encounter, and how they are to over- 
come, the endless difficulties that be- 
set the fresco-painter at every step ? 

The commissioners strive at what 
is unattainable. For no branch of 
painting ever has attained excellence, 
without genius to invent, labour to 
execute, masters to teach, models for 
imitation, schools for the principles, 
and practice, and time, that in art 
extends through ages for the accom- 
plishment. 

In the place of all these stand 
“Preparatory Essays.” What, then, 
are those preparatory essays that are 
to work such marvels, whereon 20001. 
are to be expended, at once designed 
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to teach artists how to paint in fresco, 
and the commissioners to judge of 
their ability? Are they to be paint- 
ings in fresco? No. For this were 
impracticable, unless walls had first 
been built, and plastered to practise 
on. Are they to be paintings at all ? 
No: they are to be merely “ draw- 
ings in chalk or in charcoal without 
colours.” 

Now will the commissioners con- 
descend to inform the public how 
drawings upon paper or canvass are 
to teach the art of painting on plaster ? 
The drawings may possess every qua- 
lity of design, yet their designers be 
utterly incapable to paint them in 
fresco. Suppose, for instance, that 
Raffaelle’s cartoon of the “ Schools of 
Athens” were placed in the hands of 
an unpractised artist, is there any 
one so simple as to believe that, 
presently, he would be invested with 
ability to paint the famed fresco on 
the Vatican? It is true the draw- 
ings will shew the choice of subjects 
and manner of treating them, but 
they will shew no more. They can- 
not prove the artist’s power to trans- 
fer, embody, and permanently fix his 
colours into a material so untractable 
and capricious as a plastered wall. 

Whoever, like myself, has watched 
the slow progress of a fresco-paint- 
ing, from the “ tracing” to the last 
touch, knows well that it is a pro- 
cess beset with difficulties at every 
step, unknown in other branches of 
the art, and to be learned and over- 
come by years of patient labour. 
Yet upon this false notion the 
commissioners have resolved to rest 
their judgment, and expend 20007. 

Having now considered the plan 
of Her Majesty’s commissioners, let us 
try to discover, if we can, the motives 
that led to its adoption. 

If these gentlemen, from having 
seen the art of painting in fresco 
carried to perfection in Italy, have 
thence concluded that England might 
arrive at a similar result, they seem 
to have overlooked, or not sufficiently 
weighed, the different conditions of 
the two countries. 

In Italy, painting in fresco pre- 
ceded painting in oils, and from the 
invention of the latter the great mas- 
ters of the Italian schools (under 
some exceptions) were equally skil- 
ful in both. Whereas in England 
oil- painting has been in exclusive use. 
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In the times when those beautiful 
frescoes were painted, the Italian 
churches and monasteries were richly 
endowed. ‘They were proprietors of 
not less than a third of the soil, 
besides the riches that were flowing 
in constant streams into their coffers 
from all the nations that owned the 
Latin Church. Whereas our Eng- 
lish Church becomes poorer and 
poorer. The question now at vestries 
is not whether churches shall be de- 
corated, but whether they shall be left 
roofless. While the endowed cathe- 
drals reject such ornaments, alike 
unsuitable to the noble simplicity of 
their architecture and to the doc- 
trines there taught. 

In Italy, the princes and nobles, 
vying in architectural magnificence, 
built palaces, galleries, and pavi- 
lions, for the sole object of exhi- 
bition. 

Can similar habits be transferred 
to England ? or, if they could, would 
they be desirable? But, it will be 
said, these circumstances favoured 
alike oil and fresco-painting, and, in- 
deed, both were simultaneously em- 
ployed. 

What motives could have induced 
the Italian masters to have persisted 
in the use of a material so unmanage- 
able, capricious, and perishable as 
stucco; at the best but a cheap and 
mean imitation of marble? To 
answer this question, we must 
consider the various materials used 
as grounds for painting. These have 
been vellum, paper, glass, ivory, 
marble, porcelain, copper, panel, 
canvass, and stucco. For works of 
magnitude, the three last, panel, 
canvass, and stucco, have superseded 
the rest. They were simultaneously 
used. But in the early times of oil- 
painting, panel was preferred, not 
only for its durability, but because 
it enabled the painter to enrich his 
figures with inlayed jewels, pearls, 
and gold, agreeable to a custom 
transmitted from remote antiquity. 
Though subject to rend, to warp, 
and to be worm-eaten, panel is the 
most durable of these three sub- 
stances. The oldest works in the 
best preservation are those on panel. 
Many are yet extant, on which 
300 years have wrought no visible 
decay. 

Canvass possesses many peculiar 
qualities as a ground for painting. 
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It may be woven of any size and 
texture ; it is light, cheap, and easy 
of transport, for we must not forget 
that paintings form an article of com- 
merce. It may be stretched if shrunk, 
and what is truly admirable, when 
rotten or worn out, it may be se- 
vered from the painting, and replaced 
by new: an invention that has be- 
stowed upon canvass paintings the 
durability of those on panel, and 
has already saved from crumbling to 
dust many precious works. Light, 
then, as the fabric is, canvass paint- 
ings have lasted for centuries ; and if 
frescoes are older, it is not stucco that 
is fitter to preserve them, but be- 
cause painting in oils was an art in- 
vented or recovered in later times. 
Having these substances in daily 
use, the question then returns, what 
motives could the Italian painters 
have had for persisting to paint on 
stuccoed walls, while some are said 
to have preferred them ? 

The condition of Italy discloses the 
reasons. From the rise until the 
decline of painting in. modern Italy, 
that country was divided into petty 
states (Venice excepted) the prey of 
internal factions; wherein movables 
became the property of the strongest. 
Their intervals of peace at home were 
spent in warring with or pillaging 
their neighbours. The open country 
was overrun with banditti, led or 
protected by the princes and nobles. 
While all lay exposed to the inva- 
sions from Germany, France, and 
Spain, by turns their masters and 
plunderers. This miserable condi- 
tion, followed by continual exposure 
to pillage, kept in usage the practice 
of painting on walls. 

In Venice, where the strength and 
stability of the government preserved 
it from revolutions, as its insular 
position did from invasion, and where 
property was safe, painting in fresco 
found little encouragement, and the 
instances of it are rare. The domes- 
tic architecture, the habits of Italian 
life even at this day, the public libra- 
ries and endowments, the political 
institutions, all bear the traces of this 
insecurity of property. 

Frescoes, too, were painted almost 
always by contract. Artists even of 
renown were hired by the day or by 
the job, and too often but poorly 
paid. If the choice of subjects and 
mode of treating them were left to 
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the artists, still their employers fixed 
the place and ground, in whose minds 
the safety of their property was 
doubtless uppermost. In Italy the 
usage of painting on fresco was due 
less to choice than to compulsion. 
The painters yielded to their em- 
ployers, and they to the miserable 
conditions of the times, when nothing 
was safe that could be carried away. 
Nor was this an idle fear. 

Two memorable events of our own 
times may serve as specimens of those 
that went before. ‘The one was the 
revolution of Naples at the close of the 
last century. Though, happily, its 
career was cut short, the destruction 
of movable property, in statues, 
paintings, jewels, furniture, merchan- 
dise, and produce, is estimated by 
the Neapolitans at 50,000,000/. ster- 
ling. Thousands of families were 
reduced from affluence to utter want. 
This horrid havoc was committed by 
native upon native of the same coun- 
try in our own times, witnessed by 
thousands still alive, yet although the 
latest, it was but one of the countless 
convulsions that have swept over 
that fated land. 

The other event was the seizure of 
the most valuable works of art in Italy, 
and transference of them to Paris. 
In this national pillage of public and 
private property, a fact occurred 
proving the safety of frescoes, and 
the risk of canvass paintings. The 
famed fresco of the “Schools of 
Athens,” in the Vatican, was con- 
sidered as a part of the building, and 
therefore safe. While the cartoon 
of this painting by Raffaelle was con- 
fiscated, and sent to the Louvre. 
When, in 1815, the allied sovereigns 
caused these precious spoils to be 
restored to their owners, the French 
Academy of Painting petitioned 
Louis X VILL. to preserve, if possible, 
this master-work of design, and by a 
high offer to tempt the trustees of 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
whence it had been taken. 

The Academy valued the cartoon 
at one million of frances (40,000/.), 
probably the highest sum ever offered 
for a work of art. 

The offer was transmitted to Milan, 
and there submitted to lawyers, 
whose opinion was that by the charter 
of foundation the trustees were pro- 
hibited from disposing of any object 
in the collection, upon penalty of 
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forfeiting the whole to the founder's 
kin, the noble family of Barrom- 
meo. 

I have been led on through these 
details on Italian painting, in the 
wish to refute two vulgar errors into 
which the report of the commissioners 
‘ee but too plainly that they 

ave fallen. The one error supposes 
that stucco was a material preferred 
by the artists themselves; whereas it 
was forced upon them by their per- 
sonal dependency or by public calami- 
ties. The other error tranfers the ex- 
cellence ofthe frescoes to the substance 
on which they are painted; while, in 
truth, of all grounds stucco is that 
least under the control of the painter ; 
and where his labours are most at 
the mercy not merely of other's 
skill as the builders, but of the 
casualties of climate and weather, 
which, by continually effacing the 
colours, at length leave little beyond 
a bare outline, shewing where a 
painting once had been. Scarce 
a cathedral or palace in Italy 
that presents not some mournful 
proof. 

And now at length I would will- 
ingly say farewell to the commis- 
sioners and their “ plan,” did I not 
feel that something more is due to 
the country. 

In vain this plan has been proved 
to be bad, if no better can be offered. 

Let us, then, proceed to the in- 
quiry, in what manner sculpture and 
painting may be most suitably em- 
ployed in adorning the magnificent 
seat of our legislature, by works 
worthy of its destinies, of the empire, 
and the age. 

Whoever will be at the pains to 
duly reflect upon this subject will 
find himself drawn to the conclusion 
that these objects are not to be at- 
tained otherwise than by the em- 
ployment of those branches of the 
arts wherein we have already attained 
to excellence. Now the sculptors 
and painters of our country possess 
unrivalled pre-eminence throughout 
Europe for statues and portraits. 
But here the question comes, are 
statues and portraits the most suitable 
decorations for the houses of parlia- 
ment? We shall find the answer 
in the customs of mankind. No 
custom wherein the fine arts have 
borne a part has been more anci- 
ently or generally established, than 
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for halls of council to be alorned with 
the effigies of illustrious men. 

In the free states of Greece this 
custom served as the memorial, the re- 
ward, and the incentive to noble deeds. 

In Rome it rose to the dignity of 
a political institution, placed under 
the jurisdiction of the senate. Whence 
it was copied by the municipal coun- 
cils of that empire. The nations who 
formed kingdoms out of its con- 
quered provinces preserved the usage 
where their arts would permit. The 
Italian republics gave the custom the 
sanction of law. Undoubtedly, then, 
such ornaments must have been in 
harmony with the feelings of free 
nations. Still more is required. The 
custom ought to be congenial to the 
habits of England. Let us recall 
what we possess in this sort. We 
see in Westminster, in the cathedrals, 
even in the parish churches, how rich 
England is in monumental statues, 
and how charmingly they harmonise 
with architecture. 

In our ancient cities where is the 
council-chamber without portraits of 
honoured citizens? Where is the 
college-hall unadorned with the 
likenesses of its founders and bene- 
factors? Where is the ancient man- 
sion without its family gallery ? 

The custom, then, is truly English. 
Shall a usage so honoured, inter- 
woyen with all we hold dear, find no 
place in parliament, where are con- 
centrated the ranks, intellects, and 
feelings of the country? Shall its 
adoption by the senates of antiquity, 
whose attainments in the fine arts we 
are now vying to emulate, be of no 
weight, not even to prefer the me- 
morials of departed worth to the 
projects of unknown men? Yet 
custom js wont to move men’s minds 
in two opposite directions. 

In the wise it usually breeds re- 
spect, because customs common to 
different nations must have sprung 
from something similar in their con- 
dition, or else by time become a part 
of their habits, and so probably of 
their happiness. In the foolish yet 
confident, custom on the contrary 
breeds aversion. With them it is 
not the custom that persuades, but 
the opinion assigned for it ; although 
in customs as in laws, there are many 
for which no reason can be given. 
* Non omnium que a majoribus con- 
stituta sunt ratio reddi potest,” says 
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the first “ brocard” of the Roman 
law. 

Let us, then, pause to inquire, and 
the inquiry will reward our pains, 
whether there be not reasons, and 
good reasons too, why the effigies of 
illustrious men should have been 
preferred for the decorations of halls 
of council. Custom is formed of 
habits generalised ; it is, therefore, in 
the habits of private life that we 
must seek for the reason. We see 
by daily experience how the states- 
man adorns his cabinet, the nobleman 
his library, the lawyer or the scholar 
his study, the merchant his coun- 
ting-house, with some busts or por- 
traits of those he esteems, while 
works of fancy he reserves for his gal- 
lery or rooms for pleasure and recrea- 
tion. Good taste and good sense tell 
him that the affairs and realities of 
life ill assort with creations of fancy. 
Can it be believed that this principle, 
true in private, shall be held false 
in public life? Shall we make the 
parliament the sole exception, em- 
ployed as it is in the weightiest 
affairs of state and the last resort of 
justice. 

Were it possible to set at defiance 
this fundamental rule of taste, which 
dictates no less in style than in man- 
ners, would it be possible to recon- 
cile such a folly to our feelings? 
Men do not cast off their natures at 
the door of parliament. Independent 
of the fitness of the ornament for the 
place, there is, however, another prin- 
ciple in this ancient custom of mighty 
power. 

In sculpture and painting it will 
be found that the likenesses of the 
renowned dead affect the feelings 
more deeply and lastingly than the 
loftiest creations of fancy, even when 
their subjects are chosen from actual 
events. 

A comparison taken from the 
highest works of art will best explain 
this principle. Whoever has resided 
at Rome may have seen the frescoes 
of Raffaelle in the Vatican, and pro- 
bably passed onward to the gallery 
of statuary where are arranged the 
sages and statesmen of Greece. In 
the frescoes are seen the designs of 
the loftiest genius expressed with 
consummate art. In the statues are 
seen in the cold marble the features 
and expressions of those mighty men 
of old whose names have been fa- 
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miliar to us from boyhood, whose fame 
still fills the world, perchance whose 
intellect may have guided our own. 

The paintings charm and excite, 
the statues calm the feelings, and 
lead the mind onward through grave 
trains of thought. Which of these 
conditions is most suitable in senates 
and courts of justice ? 

Nor is this difference due to the 
contrast of painting with sculpture, 
for substitute portraits for statues, 
and we may observe a similar effect. 
Both are triumphs of simple truths 
long treasured in our minds, over 
the utmost powers of invention. 

And here I cannot let slip the oc- 
casion to remark, that France and 
Germany are now employed in re- 
viving this wise and noble custom 
of antiquity, each applying it to their 
respective conditions. France has 
devoted the deserted palace of Ver- 
sailles to place the statues and por- 
traits of her illustrious men, and by 
this act the present generation have 
done their utmost to repair the 
ravages of the last. 

The plan is admirable for com- 
prehension and arrangement. There 
are seen the kings, warriors, states- 
men, presidents of parliaments, and 
whoever was renowned in times au- 
thentic and known, all classed and 
arranged. 

The Walhalla, erected by the 
king of Bavaria, is a similar design 
to commemorate the renowned men 
of Germany. 

I do not cite these national works 
as models to be followed by England, 
but as proofs how the spirit of anti- 
quity still lives in modern times. 

England, standing pre-eminent 
among the nations of the world, owes 
to herself that the seat of her legisla- 
ture be adorned on no foreign plan, 
nor by foreign hands. But rather 
as her parliament has been the 
model for other states, so may the 
style of its decorations yet become. 

A plan to be successful must needs 
be founded on nature, as congenial 
with the feelings and habits of our 
country; on truth, that fiction be 
excluded as out of place in courts 
and senates; and on justice, that the 
present time may not usurp the 
space due to the past, which is its 
parent ; nor to the future, whose at- 
tainments it cannot foresee ; for we 
must ever bear in mind, that the 
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edifice we are proposing to adorn is 
the property of all ages. 

These principles stated, I submit 
the following outline of a plan; for 
an outline is all that can be offered, 
yet distinct enough for precise ideas, 
which failing to satisfy the judg- 
ment may perhaps hereafter serve 
~ some happier suggestion. 

The subjects for scculpture and 
ited should be chosen from the 
constitution of Parliament itself, and 
in a manner to illustrate its history. 

By a gallery of the kings of Eng- 
land represented in statutes of mar- 
ble, arranged in the order of time. 

For in all ages, in fact as in law, 
the sovereign has been the “ prin- 
cipium et finis” of our parliaments. 

The series should begin with Al- 
fred, as founder of the English mo- 
narchy, by union of the Saxon states 
under his sole dominion; and as his 
memory is revered, for the wisest and 
best of that long illustrious line by his 
successors to the throne, who claim 
him as their common ancestor. 

Of the later Saxon and Danish 
kings, most of whom are known only 
by name, a selection should be made; 
and Athelstan and Canute merit to 
be preferred. 

For the former, by arms and trea- 
ties united Great Britain under one 
supreme sovereignty, leaving the 
more distant provinces under the im- 
mediate rule of their native princes 
and laws,—an event that imperial 
Rome had contended for in vain 
during 300 years. 

And the latter was the most pow- 
erful monarch of his age, under 
him the rival races of Saxons and 
Danes were united by equal laws. 

From the conquest until the reign 
of her present majesty, a statue 
should be erected to each sovereign. 
For of them many were even less 
distinguished by rank than by their 
genius and actions, guiding their 
people with wisdom through danger- 
ous and eventful times. 

Even the weak and worthless 
sovereigns become unconsciously the 
instruments of their people’s good ; 
as did King John by the extorted 
charter of Runnimeade, Richard I. 
by his formal abdication, Mary by 
her cruelties, and James II. by his 
forfeiture. 

In former ages, the king presided 
personally in the councils of state, 
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sat and determined causes as su- 
preme judge, commanded his army 
in the field, and occasionally his 
fleet at sea. 

We do not, therefore, raise a 
statue to the sovereign for his rank, 
but to the statesman, to the judge, 
and to the warrior combined in one. 

From William I. until Henry VII. 
monumental effigies, coins, medals, 
and portraits in some instances, are 
extant to guide the sculptor. Since 
then, abundant materials for true 
likenesses are found. 

This collection of the statues of our 
kings should form the first class of 
decorations. 

2. I propose that an historic gal- 
lery be formed in portraits of the 
most distinguished members of the 
House of Peers, arranged in the order 
of time. Less to commemorate indi- 
viduals than to illustrate the insti- 
tution. In former ages, the guardian 
of public and private rights against 
the usurpations of monarchy; in 
our own, against those of the popu- 
lace; holding the balance between 
custom and change, principles that 
contend for the government of so- 


— 

he selection should, therefore, 
be made with reference to the cha- 
racter of senator; no hereditary nor 
ministerial rank, no military, naval, 
nor diplomatic services should of 
themselves entitle to the honour, for 
they are otherwise rewarded. 

The choice should rest with the 
Peers, agreeable to that  consti- 
tutional principle that each house 
shall determine what relates to its 
own body. The series of portraits 
cannot begin earlier than the reign 
of Elizabeth, for then begin authen- 
tic accounts of the leaders in parlia- 
mentary affairs; then, too, begin a 
continued series of portraits of cele- 
brated men; conditions essential in 
the formation of an historic gallery. 

3. I propose a similar gallery of 
portraits of those who have been the 
most distinguished members of the 
Commons, 
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Like the former selected by the 
House itself, for eminent services as 
senators and statesmen, without re- 
gard to individual, official, or party 
rank. 

The series must begin with the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

Lastly, adhering to the constitution 
of parliament, another gallery falls 
to be added of the most eminent 
judges of the land. 

Legislation is but book-making, 
laws but empty words, unless en- 
forced by courts of justice. 

Pre-eminent over them stands 
“the supreme court of parliament,” 
whose “ordinary jurisdiction” is 
wisely left to the administration of 
men whose lives have been devoted 
to the science and practice of juris- 
prudence. They alone are qualified 
to make a true choice, and with them 
the choice should rest. Here I com- 
‘et the plan of decoration for the 
nouses of parliament. 

In fine, this plan consists of historic 
galleries to be formed from past and 
future times. And as the age is 
more distant from our own, the easier 
will the choice become, for then it 
will be guided by established renown. 

But in times present and to come, 
the distinction of true merit will 
have to struggle with the opinion of 
the day, at best a faint perception 
of truth, with party a with 
power, with intrigue, with jealousy, 
with servility, with all the mean 
springs of actions, so busy in political 
assemblies. To escape from them 
there seems no other course than to 
seek the aid of time, by making the 
choice a posthumous honour, and al- 
lowing such an interval to elapse 
that the decision of parliament shall 
seem but the echo of fame. 

The choice is placed in parliament 
itself, for there rest the surest sources 
of knowledge; there the distinction 
becomes more difficult of attainment, 
assumes the character of a national 
act, and rises to the dignity of a 
political institution, as it was among 
the senates of antiquity. 
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PILGRIMAGES IN PARIS. 


No. II. 


Tr is extremely probable that not one 
Englishman in a hundred who visits 
Paris ever sees the Temple, or is 
even aware of its existence ; and yet 
it is decidedly one of the “ lions” of 
the French metropolis. Its situation 
is, however, so anti-fashionable and 
unattractive in every way, and its 
approaches so unsavoury and incon- 
venient, that the mere seeker after 
amusement, the mere idler of the 
Rue de la Paix and the Palais Royal, 
would never think of exchanging 
the gay and glittering frivolities of 
those English-haunted localities for 
the more characteristic, but com- 
mercial scene which he would en- 
counter at the Temple. 

Almost in the centre of the Rue 
du Temple, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a fountain which 
occupies one of the angles of an ex- 
tensive square, or place, stands an 
enormous timber construction, co- 
vered by a slated roof. To describe 
it. geographically, we would say that 
it is bounded on one side by the 
Rue du Petit Thouars, and on the 
other by the Rue Percée; nor can 
we give a better idea of it ——- 
than to state that it is a colossal, 
gloomy, circular rotunda, surrounded 
by an arched gallery, and supported 
by a multitude of pillars; the whole 
space being piled with merchandise, 
in many cases from the floor to the 
roof, and presenting a busy, bazar- 
like appearance, which instantly re- 
minds the traveller of the gigantic 
marts of Constantinople and Cairo. 

One long passage separates the 
whole space lengthways into two 
equal sections, which are in their 
turn divided and subdivided by late- 
ral and transversal pathways, giving 
ingress to the mysterious recesses of 
the extraordinary edifice. All new 
articles are understood to be prohi- 
bited at the Temple, although they 
are frequently to be found there ; 
but it would be difficult to ask for 
any thing worn and apparently 
worthless without success. The most 
minute cuttings of cloth or carpet- 
ing, linen rags, old iron, copper, 
brass, and lead; broken tools and 
broken furniture ; decapitated kitchen 
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utensils, patched-up garments for 
both sexes, some of them grotesque 
beyond description, tricked out with 
shreds of tartan and trimmings of 
moth-eaten fur; shoes and slippers, 
alike toeless and heelless ; old horse- 
gear,—in short, second-hand goods of 
every description—from the flock- 
beds, so universal in inferior French 
houses, to the most utter rubbish, are 
to be seen on one side ; while on the 
other, forming a strange contrast 
from the tattered jfichu and disco- 
loured shawl, of the potssarde, may 
be found the antique brocade, rich 
point-lace, and rococc jewels of bu- 
ried centuries. 

It is to the Temple that the poor 
and industrious menagére of the 
lower ranks bends her steps to look 
for pieces of linen, woollen, cotton, 
and print, to repair the clothes of her 
husband and children, when both 
buyer and seller patiently and ear- 
nestly turn over piles of chiffons, in 
order to match a gown or a waist- 
coat, in which they are almost cer- 
tain ultimately to succeed. It is to 
the Temple that the hard-working 
grisette carries her little capital, when 
she has become ambitious, and re- 
solves that her savings shall serve to 
establish her dans ses meubles; that 
so she may have a home of her own 
in the fourth or fifth story of a house 
where there is a portier at the gate 
and an equipage au premier. It is 
to the Temple that the unhappy me- 
chanic, whose large family and daily 
necessities have compelled him to 
abandon his household goods, some 
to the mont de piété, and some in 
lieu of rent for his narrow garret to 
an inexorable landlord, looks to re- 
place his garniture, when a sudden 
accession of labour or of profit gives 
him a vision of better days. In 
short, the Temple is the general and 
never-failing resource of the needy 
classes. No matter what may be 
the nature of their wants, they can 
supply them there for less money 
and at a less expense of time and 
trouble than elsewhere. 

Nor is the ear less employed than 
the eye among the intricacies of the 
Temple ; for the numerous traders 
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of the place, untrammelled by that 
sense of self-importance which con- 
fines other trades-people to their 
shop-counters, and teaches them to be 
content with voluntary customers, 
have no such feeling to control their 
eagerness; and they consequently 
assail you on all sides with a con- 
tinued vociferation of “ Mais! voyez 
donc, madame, que de belles choses 
sont ramassées dans mon magazin :” 
“ Entrez chez moi, ma belle dame, 
jai de quoi choisir en touts genres :” 
“ Avec de l’'argent on peut tout 
avoir & mon comptoir, messieurs et 
mesdames ; tant l'utile que l’agréable ; 
et tout fort a la mode:” reminding 
one forcibly of the olden time in 
London, with its “ What d’ ye lack, 
good madam? what d’ye lack?” 
Nor is it less curious to see the vehe- 
ment crowding, crushing, and jostling, 
consequent upon the strenuous efforts 
made by each separate individual to 
attract attention; or to remark the 
perfect good-humour with which fre- 
quent collisions take place, only to 
be succeeded by a courteous “ Par- 
don, mon amie ; je ne te croyois pas 
si prés de moi,” without one vestige 
of anger or bitter feeling. 

Many of the miniature shops in 
the Temple are kept by the wives 
and daughters of artisans, who are 
not possessed of sufficient capital to 
establish themselves as regular mar- 
chandes in the city ; while others are 
tenanted by Jews, and servants, who, 
having laid aside a portion of their 
yearly gains, at length become in- 
fected by an idea of independence, 
and accordingly secure a stall in this 
emporium of sundries. Thus it be- 
comes the great depét for every de- 
scription of surplus. The artisan 
sends there the articles which he 
produces during his hours of leisure ; 
the Jew every stray piece of pro- 
perty, of whatever nature it may be, 
of which he hopes to make money ; 
while the ex-domestic purchases from 
the waiting-women with whom she 
is acquainted, all the cast garments 
of their modish mistresses, and retails 
them to the bourgeoise and the gri- 
sette, by whom they are metamor- 
phosed into other shapes, and con- 
verted to uses for which they were 
never meant. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that all the merchandise in this Pa- 
risian bazar is composed of such 


refuse as we have named. Far from 
it. In addition to the few articles of 
bypast splendour which we have al- 
ready enumerated, many things may 
there be purchased quite as valuable 
as in their original state, for two or 
three hundred per cent less than they 
formerly cost. The looker-on must, 
indeed, in many cases, marvel how 
certain articles found their way there 
at all; but he cannot, nevertheless, 
suspect the integrity of their transit, 
for there is no attempt at disguise ; 
an accession of care in their displa 
being the only circumstance in which 
their mode of sale differs from that 
of the veriest litter in the place. 
This fact, if inquired into, can, how- 
ever, be at once explained, and it 
involves the tragedy of the Temple. 
They are the wreck of suddenly ex- 
hausted fortunes—the debt of the 
gambler— the inheritance of the 
widow—the membra disjecta of the 
bankrupt. How many aching hearts, 
how many burning eyeballs, had 
looked their last upon the cherished 
objects familiar to them for years, 
ere, with lingering and reluctant 
steps, the victims of imprudence or 
misfortune to whom they once be- 
longed, had sought amid the recesses 
of the Temple a purchaser for these 
poor remains of their previous pro- 
sperity! What tales could not the 
owners of those small close shops—if 
shops they may indeed be called— 
tell of the agony of spirit, of the 
choked sob, the smothered accent, 
and the proud shame, of those by 
whose misfortunes they have been 
been stocked with a description of 
merchandise which serves to redeem 
the consequence of the Temple, and 
save it from the reputation of being 
the Rag-fair of Paris! 

In one of the lateral passages to 
which allusion has been already made, 
might have been seen, a few years 
ago, a carefully arranged and at- 
tractive comptoir, filled with those 
pretty trifles which succeed each 
other so rapidly among the élégantes 
of the French capital. In England, 
a woman, not merely of fashion, but 
even of respectability, considers it 
beneath her consequence to be seen 
with a trinket, however graceful and 
becoming, which is not made of costly 
materials; and, therefore, of an in- 
trinsic value, which, should she not 
be sufficiently wealthy to enable her 
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to have her jewels re-set every third 
or fourth season, compels her to ap- 
pear in ornaments which have sur- 
vived the mode; but in France such 
is far from being the case; for, pro- 
vided the bijou be pretty, and, above 
all, calculated to in her at- 
tractions, a Parisian fashionist will 
wear it, however cheap the material : 
and by this concession she is enabled 
to throw it aside when the fancy to 
which it owed its invention has passed 
by. Hence trinkets of this descrip- 
tion are, in Paris, familiarly called 
swnodes de quinze jours; and as the 
system is universal, so no one is 
deterred from this elegant economy 
by any apprehension of the com- 
ments of a Mrs. Grundy. 

Of articles of this nature, it will at 
once be understood that there is al- 
ways a profusion at the Temple; 
and that, turn in which direction he 
may, the visitor is sure to encounter 
a quantity of this valueless trinketry ; 
but nowhere can he now find it in 
such profusion and variety, or fol- 
lowing so closely upon the pre- 
vailing mode, as he might have 
done at the stall which we have 
already mentioned, and of which 


the presiding priestess was the young 


and pretty Félicie Lebrun. Scarcely 
had a bandeau, a féroniére, or a brace- 
let, lost its vogue in the salons of the 
gentry, than, even before it had 
found its way to the stage or the 
guinguette, it might be seen in one of 
the glass cases of la petite Félicie; 
and she was, in consequence, the 
oracle of the third-rate coquettes and 
petites - mattresses who frequented 
the Temple for the purposes of traf- 
fic. Nor did she fail to display 
among her treasures a variety of 
studs, pins, and signet-rings, all look- 
ing “ exactly like gold;” for which 
she found a ready sale among the 
smart clerks and ambitious soldiery. 
We are now speaking of the counter 
of Félicie in its palmy days, for when 
she was first established in the Tem- 
ple, nothing could well be more 
meagre than the arrangements that 
had been made for her. It was in 
the month of March that she took 
possession of her little shop. All 
the merchandise that it contained 
amounted only to the value of fifteen 
or sixteen francs; but as it had been 
posshaned most advantageously by 
er widowed mother, the young 
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trader was taught to hope that it 
might, if cleverly retailed, realise 
twice the sum. Her personal com- 
forts were a chauffe-pied filled with 
charcoal ashes, a brown pipkin con- 
taining some vegetable soup (which 
she was instructed to warm over the 
said ashes when she became hungry), 
a large slice of bread, a bunch of 
dried grapes, a metal spoon, and a 
wooden chair with a rush seat. Her 
luxuries were a light heart and her 
mnissal. 

For three weary days sat Félicie 
among her scanty property, deriving 
her only amusement from occasion- 
ally clasping a bracelet about her 
own pretty wrist, and then assiduously 
rubbing it with the piece of leather 
intended to efface any traces which 
might be left upon it when it had 
been handled; or putting a heavy gilt 
ring, gay with a gem of coloured 
glass, upon her slender finger, and 
laughing to herself as it twisted round 
and round, impelled by its own size 
and weight. 

But the reader has not yet been 
formally introduced to the little 
marchande du Temple. Feélicie, at 
the period in which we are about to 
take up her story, had just completed 
her sixteenth year. She was of the 
middle height, but so slight and har- 
moniously moulded that, at the first 
glance, she appeared to be consider- 
ably above it; her eyes were large, 
and of a clear full brown, while the 
long black lashes by which they 
were veiled made them seem several 
shades darker than they really were ; 
her hands and feet were a dream of 
beauty ; and her abundant hair, which 
had just escaped being of the deepest 
black, was arranged with the care 
and neatness peculiar to the grisettes 
of France and Germany. In short, 
Félicie Lebrun, with her bright- 
coloured, close-fitting bodice, her 
ample, but somewhat short black 

tticoat, her dainty chaussure, and 

er radiant countenance, was one of 
the prettiest specimens of her class 
and country upon which any stranger 
would have wished to look. 

For three days she sat there, play- 
ing with her baubles, and occasion- 
ally reading a prayer or two from 
her livre des heures, but although a 
crowd of customers passed into the 
Temple, and that a great deal of 
chatting and chaffering went on 
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around her, no one seemed to want 
her rings or her bracelets; and her 
little heart was heavy as she re- 
turned to her mother’s narrow apart- 
ment each evening, with her glitter- 
ing goods carefully packed in a little 
basket suspended from her arm, and 
saluted the patient woman with a 
melancholy,— 

“Je ne sais pourquoi, maman, 
mais je n’ai rien vendu, et cepen- 
dant ii 

“ Courage, courage, ma fille,” was 
the constant reply; “ qui commence 
par un peu du malheur, finit par 
beaucoup de bonheur.—Take more 
pains in laying out your trinkets to- 
morrow, and who knows but you 
may have better fortune.” 

Félicie followed her mother’s coun- 
sel and took courage; and it so 
chanced that, on the following day, 
two young lovers, on the eve of mar- 
riage, were attracted by her od 
baubles, and began to bargain with 
her. They had walked from the 
other side of the Porte St. Denis, 
where the father of the bride-elect 
kept a wine-shop, and they had al- 
ready strolled about the streets for a 
couple of hours before they entered 
the Temple ; so Félicie requested that 
mademoiselle would give herself the 
trouble to walk behind the counter 
and take a seat; and that monsieur 
would have the politeness to pardon 
her for not having a second ts to 
offer for his accommodation ; and, in 
short, she was so engaging and agree- 
able, that before the little party se- 
parated, Rosalie and her lover had 
purchased nearly all the stock in 
trade of the widow's child, and they 
had mutually communicated their 
several histories, and sworn an eter- 
nal friendship. 

Again and again the two girls met 
at the Temple ; and, ultimately, Féli- 
cie took her friend to the small but 
neat chamber of her mother, who 
occupied an entresol in the Rue Mar- 
ceau, where she gained a scanty sub- 
sistence for herself and her daughter 
as a ravaudeuse. Madame Lebrun 
received the young stranger very 
kindly, for she had already become 
acquainted with her through the 
medium of Félicie’s daily comments 
and narrations, and had taken care 
to ascertain the respectability, not 
only of the demoiselle herself, but 
also of her family; and her meek 
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suet was gladdened by the thought 
that her little Félicie would have a 
friend of her own age, for hitherto 
she had known no companion but 
herself, and she was worn down b 
anxieties and cares, and afforded but 
poor fellowship to a gay and buoyant 
spirit. 

In return for this courtesy, Made- 
moiselle Rosalie invited the pretty 
Templar to spend a Sunday with her 
at her father’s house—a whole Sun- 
day! as Félicie in the exuberance of 
her delight expressed it, when the 
prospect of this, her first holyday, 
opened before her—‘ Une dimanche 
toute entiére !” To her it was a vision 
of beatitude! And when the happy 
morning at length dawned, its earli- 
est beams found her tressing her fine 
hair before the only looking-glass 
that had ever yet reflected her young 
loveliness. 

Eight o’clock had scarcely ceased 
striking, when the two friends were 
kneeling together before the altar 
of a neighbouring church, en- 
gaged in reciting the morning mass ; 
and a very pretty picture they 
made, with the clustering columns 
rising around them in dim majesty, 
and the chequered light from the 
stained windows weaving its flicker- 
ing mosaics on the marble pavement. 
Rosalie was that rare personage in 
France, a fair beauty, with large 
grey eyes, light brown hair, and a 
florid complexion. Like Félicie, she 
was an only child; but, unlike our 
less fortunate heroine, she was also 
an heiress. M. Dubois, her father, 
not only sold wine, but grew it. He 
was by birth a Provencal; but even 
when he resolved to establish himself 
hors de la barriére of Paris, and thus 
emancipate the “ bons vins, et bonne 
eau-de-vie,” in which he dealt from 
the city dues, he refused to dispose of 
his little patrimony near Avignon ; 
and thence he drew a great portion 
of the excellent wine which had 
made the “ Rencontre des Voyageurs” 
so deservedly popular in the neigh- 
bourhood. As he frequently ob- 
served when conversing with a cus- 
tomer, “ He had a sentiment on the 
subject of his paternal inheritance— 
Avignon was classic ground—his 
land lay near Vaucluse, and was 
irrigated by the waters of that cele- 
brated fountain. He could not find 
in his heart to sell such a possession, 
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and then ne it by a mere spot of 
land near the capital ; more particu- 
larly in these times, when the mania 
for building, and the rage for forti- 
fications, made such a gachis of every 
= within reach!” And then he 
nummed a few bars of some old 
Provencal ballad, which, in its turn, 
was followed up by the self-gratula- 
tory remark that, “ Come what might 
to the Rencontre des Voyageurs, his 
pretty Rosalie was sure of a home 
and an income at Avignon.” 

Such were the new friends of Fé- 
licie ; and it were vain to attempt a 
description of her delight during that 
long, bright Sunday, when, as though 
her present enjoyment were not 
enough, M. Dubois courteously in- 
vited her to the wedding which was 
to take place during the following 
month, and declared his intention of 
escorting her home in person in the 
evening, in order to extend the at- 
tention to Madame Lebrun, gallantly 
observing that Mademoiselle was too 
young and too handsome to be a 
convive de noces in the house of a 
widower without the guardianship of 
her mother, even although all the 
guests were as prudent as a protocol. 

This was said at table, where a 
feast was spread such as Félicie had 
never before seen. There was a 
—_ au beuf, a bouilli served with 
melon, a poulet aux chour, a dish of 
stewed spinach, a slice of gruyére 
cheese, and a dessert. The little 
marchande felt satisfied that the 
wish of her heart was now accom- 
plished, and that she had indeed 
got into la bonne société. In the 
evening, a neighbour who performed 
professionally on the violin, chancing 
to call in to have a little chat with 
the worthy aubergiste, afforded what 
the French people never fail to pro- 
fit by—the opportunity of a dance: 
and, accordingly, a quadrille was 
soon formed on the turf in the gar- 
den, the two lovers being vis-a-vis to 
M. Dubois and Félicie: to this suc- 
ceeded a waltz, and then again a 
quadrille; but just as they were 
about to re-commence the latter, two 
or three acquaintances of either sex, 
attracted by the sound of the instru- 
ment, walked into the garden, and 
joined the dancers as a matter of 
course. Equally of course M. Du- 
bois soon lost his pretty partner : for 
the quadrille was scarcely over, when 
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a young man in a military undress 
walked up to Félicie, and asked the 
honour of her hand for the next 
waltz. 

This was another golden moment 
for the little marchande. Since the 
death of her father, which happened 
when she was yet a child, her wi- 
dowed mother had with difficulty 
contrived to support herself and her 
daughter; and, under such cireum- 
stances, it is not surprising that she 
had no friends anxious to take upon 
themselves the responsibility of in- 
troducing a pretty and penniless girl 
to scenes of gaiety totally unsuited 
to her fortunes. Thus Félicie had 
never known what it was to be an 
object of attraction to strangers, or 
to listen to the sweet but dangerous 
voice of flattery; and she had not 
made more than a momentary pause 
after her first whirl over the springy 
turf with her handsome partner, 
when her eye began to brighten, and 
her cheek to flush, as she listened to 
his honeyed words. 

M. Dubois looked on with a feel- 
ing of anxiety, when, after a second 
quadrille had been danced, and then 
a third, he remarked that his daugh- 
ter’s new friend still continued on 
the arm of her cavalier, as if either 
unconscious or careless that the other 
members of the impromptu ball had 
repeatedly changed their partners ; 
and that the young man, whom he 
now saw for the first time, but who 
had accompanied the family of his 
neighbour M. Vigeron, the draper 
(which circumstance he considered 
as a sufficient guarantee for his re- 
spectability), was totally occupied in 
endeavouring to produce a favour- 
able impression upon his pretty part- 
ner. The undertaking was evidently 
not difficult ; and the delight of Fé- 
licie rendered her beauty so radiant, 
that all eyes were soon turned upon 
herself and M. Jacques, for such was 
the name by which the stranger had 
been made known to his host. 

Less unsophisticated eyes than 
those of the aubergiste and his friends 
might, however, have discovered in 
the manner of the young man a 
tinge of haughtiness which was with 
some difficulty suppressed, until 
admiration of his fair partner swal- 
lowed up every other feeling, and he 
became as gay, as natural, and as 
absorbed by pleasure, as those about 
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him. He was tall, slight, and dark- 
eyed, about twenty-three or four years 
of age, with rich black hair clustering 
in heavy masses about his forehead, 
and falling low upon his neck, and a 
gracefulness of manner conspicuous 
eveninaFrenchman. He possessed, 
too, a low, sweet voice, tenypered into 
harmony—a rare charm among his 
countrymen—and a choice of words 
of which even Félicie felt the attyac- 
tion, though she was ignorant of its 
cause. Was it surprising that these 
were, indeed, happy moments for 
her ? 

“Tt is easy to see that mademoiselle 
is a Parisian,” said her partner, as 
they paused for a moment to take 
breath after the evolutions of a 
long-protracted sauteuse, which they 
had, as usual, executed together. 
“No women, save those of Paris, 
accomplish this joyous waltz as 
though they had winged heels.” 

“It is true that I was born within 
the barriers,” smiled Félicie; “ but 
monsieur is too polite to compliment 
me on my dancing; a ball is to me 
so very rare a pleasure—and yet I 
should not like to believe that mon- 
sieur meant only a persiflage.” 

“ You are right, belle Félicie ; you 
must do me no such injustice. But 
what can you mean by telling me 
that to you a ball is a rare pleasure ? 
I never yet have imagined that there 
existed a pretty woman in Paris to 
whom her Sunday quadrille was not 
as indispensable as her Sunday po- 
tage. ” 

“Tt is possible, sometimes, to miss 
both the one and the other,” said the 
little marchande almost gravely. The 
young man paused for an instant, 
and looked inquiringly into her face, 
but, as she did not continue speaking, 
he resumed politely, as though he had 
been unconscious of the ambiguity of 
her reply. 

“Ah! mademoiselle prefers the 
theatre. Mudemoiselle a tort—she is 
too pretty, too engageante, to give up 
the joyous ball for a salle de spectucle. 
And how runs your taste? Do you 
better love the vaudevilles of the 
Palais Royal or the melodrames of 
the Porte St. Martin ?” 

“T have never witnessed either the 
one or the other,” replied Félicie, 
quietly. 

“ Mais fi donc! you are surely 
secking to mystify me,” exclaimed 
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the young man, with a gesture of in- 
credulity. ‘Never witnessed a re- 
presentation? Nay, then, pray tell 
me where you have been brought 
u ap 

“In the Rue Marceau,” said Féli- 
cie, answering the question literally. 
“* And perhaps the surprise of mon- 
sieur will cease when I tell him 
that we are very poor. My mother 
is a widow, who earns a subsistence 
as a ravaudeuse, and she is so clever 
that work never fails her; as for me, 
I have a comptoir in the Temple, 
where I retail bdijouterie—that_ is, 
monsieur will understand, when I 
speak of bijouterie, I mean les modes 
de quinze jours—les Jolies objets qui 
ne se vendent pus chers.” 

The stranger smiled. “ And yet, 
mademoiselle wears neither ring nor 
necklace.” 

“ Fi done & votre tour!” laughed 
Félicie ; “I am not obliged to carry 
my comptoir with me when I go into 
societ 

Again did M. Jacques look at his 
pretty partner with undisguised as- 
tonishment. “If this simplicity be 
assumed,” he murmured to himself, 
“ she is destined to become as consum- 
mate an actress as ever trod the 
stage ;—in any case, she is the most 
beautiful little fairy that my eyes 
have looked upon for the last twelve- 
months—and—vogue la galére !—she 
is welcome to her woman-wit.” 

“Ha! yonder is Rosalie, who 
beckons me,” said Félicie ; “ Pardon, 
monsieur ;” and she was moving from 
beside him, when he caught her 
hand. 

“ One moment, mademoiselle : Tam 
in want of some bijouterie—I should 
like to be your customer. In what 
direction is your comptoir ?” 

“La seconde allée a droite, mon- 
sieur. Je serai trés reconnoissante,” 
was the hurried rejoinder, as the 
innocent and light-hearted girl hast- 
ened to obey the signal of her friend. 

The purpose of M. Dubois was 
answered; and, on her gaining the 
side of Rosalie, he led her away a 
few paces, and then explained what she 
had been far from suspecting : name- 
ly, “that all the world,” as the wor- 
thy aubergiste expressed it, alluding 
to the score of persons then present, 
“were remarking upon the attention 
paid by M. Jacques to a perfect 
stranger; not that he blamed Made- 
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moiselle Félicie—far from it—for it 
was easy to perceive that M. Jacques 
was trés comme-il-faut ; but he had 
ascertained that de voisin (meaning 
M. Vigeron) knew no more of him 
than that he was a very good cus- 
tomer, and always paid for his pur- 
chases argent comptant ; while it had 
also been hinted to him by a friend, 
that the honest draper had some 
reason to believe that he owed the 
pratique of the handsome stranger to 
a glimpse which he had accidentally 
caught of his pretty daughter Marie ; 
and that he had winked at his fre- 
quent visits in the hope that she 
might ultimately secure him — for 
that he was a bon parti M. Vigeron 
had no doubt, from the manner in 
which he spent his meney. 

“Thus you see, 1 a petite Félicie, 
that you must do yourself justice, 
and not suffer him to trifle with 
you,” said the respectable old man. 
“ For, take my word for it, there is 
something in the curling lip of that 
gaillard which tells me that he will 
never be the husband of a grisette.” 

“Husband!” echoed his listener. 
“What! ce Monsieur-la! Surely 
you could not have dreamt for a 
moment, my good sir, that I was so 
vain, so weak, as to believe that he 
would ever think of me, save as the 
poor little marchande du Temple! 
Oh no!” and her eyes flashed fire, 
and her brow burnt as she added 
with energy, “I should as soon hope 
to marry an angel !” 

“ Pauvre petite!” sighed M. Du- 
bois, as he passed his hand fondly 
over her glossy hair; “and now, 
va fen, and make merry, for the hour 
of parting will soon come; but dance 
no more with M. Jacques; or, to say 
the least, it is just possible that it 
may make an enemy of le voisin.” 

Félicie readily promised to obey ; 
and in another moment she stood up 
beside a sprightly young commis; 
but by some strange fatality, her 
vis-d-vis was M. Jacques, and his 
partner, the fair and happy-looking 
Marie Vigeron. The rest of the 
evening passed over without any in- 
cident worth recording. Twice did 
M. Jacques renew his claim to the 
hand of Félicie; but each time 
M. Dubois had so well taken his 
measures, that she was already pro- 
vided with a cavalier. At nine 
o'clock, the good-hearted old auber- 
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giste accompanied her himself to the 
Rue Marceau, and delivered her up 
safely to her mother; to whom he, 
in due form, presented the invitation 
to his daughter's marriage, which 
was gratefully acknowledged, for it 
was long since the poor widow had 
known a jour de féte. 

On the morrow, M. Jacques did 
not fail to present himself at the 
stall of Félicie, who blushed deeply, 
although she scarcely knew where- 
fore, as she saw him approach. He 
must, indeed, as our heroine whis- 
pered to herself, have been in want of 
bijouterie ; for, after purchasing a 
mass of false finery for himself, of 
which he did not once inquire the price 
as he decided on its possession, he 
required so many pretty trifles for a 
petite cousine in the country and a 
grand-aunt in town, that once more 
Félicie found her counter covered 
with empty cases. But then, by 
some unaccountable chance, M. 
Jacques still lingered in the desert 
he had made, talking over the ball of 
the previous evening, and saying 
kind and flattering things of Rosalie 
Dubois and her good-hearted father ; 
and of Marie Vigeron and the old 
draper ; occasionally launching a 
sneer, and sometimes even indulging 
in a hearty laugh, at the underbred 
pretension of the smart young clerk 
with whom she had terminated her 
evening; and then more seriously 
requesting that she would not lose 
any time in replenishing her comp- 
toir as he had commissions from a 
score of friends en province to make 
purchases for them : and by a strange 
fatality they all, by his account, 
were labouring under a mania for 
jewellery. With a smile, and a 
* mille graces, monsieur,” Felicie pro- 
mised to obey ; but all the anxiety of 
M. Jacques to oblige his acquaint- 
ance did not prevent his lounging on 
for another hour at the stall of our 
little heroine, and thus wilfully wast- 
ing her morning. 

He returned again and again; and 
busy eyes—for the denizens of the 
Temple were not without their social 
politics, and their anti-social deduc- 
tions—began to rest long and often 
upon the comptoir of the widow's 
child; and to remark that the tall, 
dark gentleman with the black eyes 
was a very constant customer at a 
stall little calculated to contain such 
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merchandise as a person of his ap- 
pearance might be supposed so re- 
peatedly to require. But Félicie 
never reflected, and M. Jacques did 
not heed, or suffer himself to reflect, 
upon the surmises or inferences of 
the little world about them. He 
had soon become convinced of the 
artlessness of the pretty marchande ; 
and satisfied himself that, far from 
being the actress which he had at 
first been tempted to believe, she was 
so utterly unsuspicious of evil, that 
her very innocence was her best de- 
fence. From time to time, as he 
hung over her counter, affecting a 
difficulty in the choice of the trinkets 
which he was about to purchase, and 
again and again assisting Félicie to 
snap and resnap the bracelets and 
chains, in order to convince himself 
that the springs were good—an oc- 
cupation in which the slender fingers 
of the little trader were seen to so 
much advantage, that he found it 
necessary to test the quality of every 
article with a care and precision 
highly commendable in so young a 
man—he had ventured upon a sen- 
tence or two which to a more worldly 
ear than that of our heroine would 
have conveyed a meaning calculated 
to convince her that M. Jacques was 
not perfectly disinterested in his pa- 
tronage ; but to that of Félicie they 
seemed no more than kind and 
courteous words, which she received 
with the more gratitude that he was 
the first who had seemed to converse 
with her with pleasure, and who had 
enabled her to assist in the support 
of her mother. 

Thus did things progress until the 
marriage-day of Marie Dubois; and 
so successful had been the commerce 
of Félicie, thanks to the patronage 
of M. Jacques, and the extraordinary 
desire of his absent connexions to 
supply themselves with trinkets, that, 
for the first time in her life, she, on 
that morning, as she stood before her 
little mirror, beheld herself in a 
muslin dress, une robe de percale An- 
gilaise, with a riband about her slen- 
der waist of the palest blue, and a pair 
of white silk gloves. 

“ Suis-je donc belle, maman ?” she 
exclaimed triumphantly, as she put 
the finishing touch to her dress by 
attaching to her girdle a bouquet 
which had been left at her door at 
sunrise, as she was informed by the 
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portiére, by a “ beau monsieur ; mais, 
diantre, un tout beau monsieur, trés 
bien couvert,” who had simply said, 
“pour Mademoiselle Félicie,” and 
turned away, as though he were 
afraid of being questioned. 

The pretty bridesmaid blushed 
and smiled as the old woman gave 
her the flowers; but, strangely 
enough, she shewed no curiosity to 
learn the exact appearance of the 
person who had displayed so wel- 
come a knowledge of her tastes: on 
the contrary, she affected so little 
disguise upon the subject, that when 
Madame Lebrun, in reply to her 
question, answered smilingly, “ En 
effet, ma fille, tu est charmante,” she 
continued, “ And this beautiful bou- 
quet! What superb carnations! 
M. Jacques must have bespoke them : 
he never could have purchased them 
by chance in the marché-aux-fleurs. 
I do not believe that the bride her- 
self will have more magnificent 
flowers! Est-il aimable, M. Jacques!” 

“Will he be des notres to-day ?” 
asked the widow, as she gave a fresh 
fold to her shawl, in order to conceal 
an unfortunate stain which had re- 
sisted all her efforts to remove it. 
A sudden cloud gathered on the 
brow of Félicie. The doubt had 
never before risen on her mind; but 
the question of her mother at once 
gave it birth. No; he would not be 
at Rosalie’s marriage. Rosalie her- 
self had not indeed said so; but M. 
Dubois had told her on that happy 
Sunday when she was his guest for 
the first time, that he knew nothing 
of M. Jacques; and he had since re- 
marked, when speaking of his daugh- 
ter’s wedding, that the friends on 
both sides were so numerous, that no 
stranger would be invited. Thus, 
then, there could be no hesitation in 
deciding that M. Jacques would cer- 
tainly not be one of the guests. The 
bouquet in her girdle had lost half 
its charm, when, as the conviction of 
his absence from the festival grew 
upon her, Feélicie again glanced 
down upon the flowers which he had 
given to her; and there was a tear 
in her eye, and a sadness in her 
tone, as she replied, “I do not know ; 
I have not heard.” But Madame 
Le Brun remarked neither the one 
nor the other, and had almost for- 
gotten that she had asked the ques- 
tion,— for the words had scarcely 
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escaped her lips when she remem- 
bered that she had not locked up the 
important basket which contained 
all the working materials upon which 
she depended for her subsistence. 

“ Ah, c'est vrai,” she murmured, as 
her eyes seemed to plunge into the 
very depths of the chiffons which it 
contained; “ to-morrow, by mid-day, 
those black silk socks must be taken 
home to M. Poiron, who is to dine 
out en toilette, and who has no others; 
and that terrible bas-d-jour that 1 
commenced the day before yester- 
day, and that will be wanted the 
first time Madame Boutflé wishes to 
be endimanchée. In truth, 1 must 
work hard to recover lost time after 
idling to-day.” 

The industrious widow might, in 
her turn, have talked on for ever, 
for Félicie was lost in a sea of mental 
speculation. Such strange things 
did occur at times—really most ex- 
traordinary things; and, therefore, 
who could tell? M. Jacques might 
be at the marriage after all; and by 
the time that Madame Lebrun and 
her fair companion had quitted their 
apartment, and locked the door be- 
hind them, the pretty Félicie had 
come to the conclusion that M. Du- 
bois could not pay so ill a compli- 
ment to his neighbour Vigeron as 
not to invite his friend to the wed- 
ding. Félicie, though she could not 
have rendered reason even to herself 
for the repugnance that she felt to 
do so, carefully avoided any examina- 
tion into the motive of M. Vi igeron 
for his great partiality to M. Jacques : 
after all, le voisin might be mistaken. 
Mademoiselle Marie was very pretty 
and very amiable, and certainly by 
no means unwilling to receive the 
homage of the handsome stranger ; 
but Félicie well knew that many an 
hour which a preux chevalier would 
have passed with his lady-love, had 
been spent by M. Jacques beside her 
counter at the ‘Temple ; and with the 
intuitive penetration of a woman— 
and need we now add of a fond one ? 
—she felt instinctively that the gen- 
tille petite Marie was free to bestow 
her heart elsewhere, without the risk 
of entailing a single pang on that of 
her supposed suitor. 

Nothing could be more warm and 
courteous than the welcome of M. 
Dubois to the widow and her child ; 
and the beauty of Félicie was in- 
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creased tenfold by the blush that 
stole over her cheek and brow as her 
eye fell upon the tall and graceful 
form of the individual who had occu- 
pied so many of hermorning thoughts. 
‘The noces were brilliant; music and 
dancing, feasting and flowers, light 
hearts and gay laughter, were to be 
met on every side ; ‘but no guest who 
had been bidden there was half so 
happy as Félicie, for M. Jacques 
had told her that he loved her; and 
the innocent girl had yet to learn 
that what men call love does not al- 
ways entail a marriage-feast. 

The sun had set; and the ball 
which succeeded the substantial and 
supper was at its height. 
Richer costumes and more costly 


jewels might have indeed been seen 


at a réunion in the Chaussé d’Antin, 
or in the aristocratic salons of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, but brighter 
eyes and fairer faces could nowhere 
have been congregated together in 
greater profusion. All the world 
was gay. The old people sat in 
groups, engaged with cards and do- 
minoes ; occasionally quitting their 
game to join in the dance with their 
children, and in some instances with 
their grandchildren, and then resum- 
ing their more sedentar 'y amusements 
with an added zest; while the younger 
portion of the party appeared to be 
endowed for the occasion with un- 
wearied strength and spirits. 

It was at this period, when the at- 
tention of each individual was fully 
engrossed by the enjoyment of the 
moment, that M. Jacques led his pretty 
partner from the heated apartment in 
which the ball was held, to the cool 
and moonlighted garden of their host. 
It was a large space of greater length 
than width; and while that portion 
which lay near the house was dedi- 
cated to the uses of the kitchen, and 
known as the potager, the more dis- 
tant part gradually assumed a more 
ornamented appearance. Umbrageous 
trees were scattered here and there; 
and more than one soft pelouse, look- 
ing like a stretch of velvet in the 
moonlight, gave a beauty to the as- 
pect of the place. But ere the bound- 
ary of the garden was attained, the 
trees thickened into a dense wood, in 
the midst of which stood a summer- 
room, or pavilion, of rough masonry, 
about which the fair hands of Rosa- 
lie had planted a variety of parasitical 
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plants. These had, however, not 
thriven, from want of air and light, 
and where they should have put 
forth gay-coloured or sweet-scented 
flowers, they had produced only 
leaves, but those in such rank and 
wild profusion that M. Dubois had 
been compelled to cut away the 
clinging masses from the entrance of 
the garden parlour, the remainder of 
whose outline was lost among the 
verdant web which had woven itself 
like network over every portion of 
the edifice. 

Félicie and her partner were by 
no means the only wanderers in that 
sunset solitude on the night in ques- 
tion; for couple after couple came 
from the house at intervals to ex- 
change during a few moments the 
weariness of pleasure for the calmer 
and sweeter enjoyment of the pure 
air and gentle melodies of night. 

And night hath, indeed, its melo- 
dies! The song-bird of the dark- 


ness may be silent, but the very 
breeze is eloquent of music, as it 
breathes among the leaves of the tall 
trees, and vibrates through the heavy 
foliage of the dew-laden plants. It 


cannot fan a rose-bud to which it 
does not give a voice; the whirr of 
the bat and the hum of the grey 
beetle join in the diapason; and na- 
ture seems to speak the more elo- 
quently when the world sleeps. 

On this occasion, however, the lit- 
tle world of the rencontre des roya- 
geurs certainly felt no disposition to 
sleep, for the recesses of the garden 
rang with laughter, or wasalive with 
the sound of those low murmurs, and 
those lingering steps, which betokened 
that a deeper feeling than mere idle 
merriment filled the hearts of the 
wanderers. None of those who had 
hitherto entered the garden had 
strayed beyond the bright patches of 
green sward, where they could saunter 
in the moonlight ; but, unconsciously 
on the part of Félicic, she passed into 
the little wood with her lover with- 
out either care or comment. Ab- 
sorbed by a new and delicious senti- 
ment, she felt no anxiety to return 
to the gay scene which she had just 
quitted. M. Jacques had told her 
that he loved her. None would 
harm those whom they really love; 
and thus she followed where he led, 
thinking only of him, and not 
wasting a look upon the path in 
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which he was her guide. Gradually 
the sound of the music failed ; but as 
they walked slowly onward, the hand 
of Félicie clasped in that of her com- 
panion, and his eyes fixed upon her 
blushing face, even when the increas- 
ing darkness prevented his distin- 
guishing its outline, an occasional 
peal of merry laughter still reached 
them for an instant, and then died 
away, leaving the silence still more 
dense; but, ere long, these bursts of 
gaiety failed also, or came so faintly 
upon the wind as rather to blend 
with than to disturb the thoughts of 
the lovers. 

In this mood they reached the pa- 
vilion, and when M. Jacques bade 
her enter to repose herself after her 
ramble, she complied without hesita- 
tion, and as they sat there side by 
side, and he told her again and again 
how devotedly he loved her, and that 
his whole life would be too short to 
prove the sincerity of his affection, 
she felt as though she should never 
experience so happy, so blissful a 
moment. An hour passed by; Ma- 
dame Lebrun, strange to say, had 
not remarked the absence of her 
daughter, for she had been engaged 
at dominoes with M. Vigeron, and 
by her extraordinary run of good for- 
tune had gained seven sous five cen- 
times. No wonder that, under such 
extraordinary excitement, lélicie was 
for a while forgotten. 

The ball was still progressing gaily, 
and the cavaliers were whirling their 
fair partners merrily through the 
mazes of the rapid waltz, when Félicie 
entered the apartment hastily and 
alone, and made her way through 
the crowd to the table at which her 
mother sat, still occupied at the ever- 
lasting game to which she had de- 
voted herself throughout the even- 
ing. ‘There was a deep crimson spot 
upon her cheek, and a wild light in 
her eye, which had never before 
burnt there, and she grasped the 
arm of the widow with convulsive 
energy, as she whispered into her 
car, “ I] faut partir, maman; il faut 
partir «1 Vinstant.” 

“ Not yet, ma fille, not yet,” replied 
Madame Lebrun, without raising her 
eyes. “Do you not see that 1 am in 
in luck ?” 

“Du blanc,” said M. YVigeron, 
adding another domino to the gro 
tesque monogram on the table 
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* Voyez-vous !” exclaimed the wi- 
dow, joyously ; “ Monsieur asks for 
white,” and she ran her eye along 
the little wall which was built up 
before her. “And there it is; dou- 
ble white—and monsieur cannot have 
more, and so I play again—white and 
five ; and I have now only two domi- 
noes left.” 

Who does not know the agony of 
such a moment, when, the whole be- 
ing engrossed by one absorbing and 
painful feeling, all external avoca- 
tions jar upon the nerves, and make 
the brain throb as though it were 
bursting? When we stand fright- 
fully alone amid the crowd, living a 
separate existence, tortured by a se- 
parate suffering, and forbidden “ to 
flee away and be at rest,” not less by 
the tempest of our own spirits than 
by some petty conventionalism, some 
absurd ceremony of the world about 
us. Poor Feélicie! she lived a year 
of pain during the brief moments 
when she stood there beside her un- 
suspicious mother, watching the 
moving hands and dominoes, whose 
evolutions conveyed no tangible idea 
to her mind, and tortured by the 
efforts which she was compelled to 
make to look calm and happy. But, 
at length, the game was over ; 
and then, at last, Madame Lebrun 
had leisure to attend to the request 
of her daughter, and as she rose trom 
her chair she had just begun to ex- 
postulate with a “Comment donc, tu 
veux partir déja? Toi qui aime tant 
a danser * when on lifting her 
eyes to the face of Félicic, she was 
instantly struck by its expression of 
pain and the extreme pallor which 
during the last few moments had 
succeeded to the crimson flush that it 
wore upon her entrance into the 
apartment. 

“What is the matter, Feélicie 
she asked, anxiously. “Are you 
alarmed ? are you ill?” 

* Til—ill—very ill, mother. ‘Take 
me home; now —this moment,” 
gasped out the young girl. 

“But how? You cannot go on 
foot in such a state of suffering. | 
will ask M. Dubois ——” 

“Ask nothing of M. Dubois—of 
any one,” was the hurried rejoinder ; 
“but, if you love me, let us go ; now, 
while no eye is upon us. I will tell 
all when we are alone.” 

Bewildered by her daughter's look 
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and manner, the widow prepared to 
obey without expostulation or com- 
ment. That the suffering of Feélicie 
was mental, she saw at once; and, 
leading her into a small room, in 
which the guests had deposited their 
shawls and mantles, she hastily folded 
her cloak about her, and bidding a 
servant, whom she met in the passage, 
make her excuses to the host, and in- 
form him of her daughter's indispo- 
sition, the widow and her child left 
the house and proceeded homeward. 
During their walk, not a word was 
spoken by either, for they hurried on 
as though fearful of being overtaken ; 
but they had no sooner arrived at 
home and closed the door behind 
them, than Félicie, overcome and ex- 
hausted by the violent effort which 
she had made to control her feelings 
for so long a period, burst into a vio- 
lent passion of tears, and wept for a 
few moments uncontrollably, while 
Madame Lebrun looked on in won- 
dering astonishment, but judiciously 
forbore to make either comment or 
inquiry until the first burst of her 
daughter's grief should have passed 
over. At length the poor girl be- 
came more composed, for the vio- 
lence of her emotion wrought its own 
remedy ; and then, as she sat beside 
her mother, and buried her fair face 
upon her shoulder, she told her one 
of those tales of wounded pride, and 
disappointed atfection, and injured 
modesty, of which few, indeed, ap- 
preciate all the wrong until they 
come home to their own hearths 
and hearts. M. Jacques had a few 
hours since vowed to her a love which 
was to terminate only with his exist- 
ence, and she had listened to him 
with that deep and wordless joy 
which can never be appreciated save 
by those who, like herself, have un- 
consciously cherished a passion to 
which, even in the depths of their 
own hearts they have not ventured 
to hope for a return. Thus had 
she listened, and with this feeling 
she, when she at last found utter- 
ance, confessed that his love had 
awakened an echo in her own bosom. 
But, alas! her dream of bliss lasted 
not long, for she learned too soon 
how he loved her—how he dured to 
love her. She, whose pure mind 


had never yet engendered one thought 
of evil!—he sought to buy her with 
gold—to deck her disgrace in jewels 
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—to make her his, at the sacrifice 
alike of principle and pride! 

Poor Félicie! How humbled she 
felt as she hung upon the bosom of 
her mother, and remembered that 
she had been measured by the eye of 
« libertine, and insulted by his vows. 
She believed at that moment that the 
grave alone could hide her shame. 
And yet what had M. Jacques done 
which was not done by scores of his 
associates? Did men cease to pro- 
fane the name of affection, and to 
whisper words of love and flattery 
only into the ears of her of whom 
they seek to make a wife, how many 
a courtly echo would be hushed in 
the gilded saloons of rank and wealth ; 
how many a breeze would float un- 
freighted by language along the hill- 
side, and in the solitary valleys, amid 
the less sophisticated haunts of hum- 
bler life ! 

Little, indeed, did the widow's child 
anticipate that evening that her per- 
secution had but commenced, and yet 
it was so, in sooth; for the persever- 
ance of M. Jacques nearly drove 
Madame Lebrun and her innocent 
lélicie to despair. The little stall at 
the ‘Temple was abandoned, and the 
weeping girl never left the narrow 
room which formed her home, save to 
attend with her mother at the morn- 
ing mass. ‘The remainder of the day 
was passed in assisting the widow in 
her needlework, now become their 
only means of subsistence, and in 
the trifling offices required by their 
slender housekeeping. At length, 
even their last resource became 
precarious from the 
work. It was the season at which 
the gay world of Paris take wing 
for their chateaux and country- 
houses; and, that the 
silk stockings and bas-d-jour who 
remain are only of that class 
who themselves repair the ravages 
they make. Want was upon the 
very threshold of the ravaudeuse and 
her persecuted child, and they knew 
not in what direction to turn for 
help. The white frock in which 
Félicie had “assisted” at the marriage 
of Rosalie Dubois, and the shawl in 
which the widow had been endiman- 
chée for the last twelve years, had 
alike been carried to the mont de 
piété,and deposited among the pledges 
of misery and guilt accumulated 
within its walls; the proceeds of both 


scarcity of 


wearers of 
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were expended, and there did not 
remain work for more than a couple 
of days in the basket beside which 
they sat. What was to be done? 
l’amine stared them in the face, and 
they had no resource; yet even in 
that frightful moment, no thought 
of yielding to the reiterated and 
dazzling otfers of M. Jacques entered 
the mind of either Félicie or her mo- 
ther ; they still plied with ceaseless 
industry the needles which were 
so soon to lie idle from want of occu- 
pation ; and though each wept, it was 
uncomplainingly, with those silent 
tears that sear the eyelids without 
relieving the spirit. The daylight 
was declining, and for them the day 
was nearly over, for they had no 
candle with which to lengthen out 
the period of labour, when the stairs 
which led to their apartment creaked 
beneath the pressure of a hurried 
tread, and the bell was rung sharply, 
with a violence which made them 
start. 

Who could come to them and at 
suchan hour? Each glanced timidly 
upon the other, and then the widow 
rose, and prepared to open the door, 
as she said, quietly, “ It must be a 
mistake ; some stranger wanting our 
neighbour on the other side of the 
landing ; or,” she added, more joy- 
ously, “ gui sait? It may be our good 
friend, Madame Blanchet, who has 
procured some more work!” and the 
last hope so gladdened the widow's 
heart that she was instantly at the 
door. She had barely turned the 
key when a man pressed hastily past 
her, and entered the apartment ; and 
ere she could recover from her 
alarm, he was beside her daughter, 
exclaiming with vehemence,— 

“ Listen to me Félicie, for I can 
brook your coldness no longer ! — 
listen to me, and tell me that you 
will relent! Am I so hateful to you 
that you prefer poverty and famine 
to my affection? No, no! you con- 
fessed that you loved me; and al- 
though you have dismissed my mes- 
sengers with scorn, and returned my 
letters without vouchsafing a reply, 
you will not spurn my passion now 
that I am come myself to plead it. 
Félicie! speak to me, and say that 
you will not wither away your ‘youth 
with toil, when a home of ease and 
luxury awaits your bidding *” 

He paused in vain for a reply 
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The hand of the trembling girl was 
clasped in his, for she had no strength 
to withdraw it from his hold; and 
her eyes were fixed upon him, but 
it was easy to see that she was un- 
conscious of what she looked on. 
For an instant the crimson blood 
flooded over her cheek and brow, 
but in the next it receded and left 
her as pale as though she had been 
a figure hewn in marble ; and, mean- 
while, the indignation of the widow 
kept her also silent. 

* Are you still obdurate?” he 
urged after the lapse of a moment, 
during which he had waited anxiously 
for some sound of assent from the 
pale lips of the shrinking girl, who, 
while she would fain have flung her- 
self upon his bosom and murmured 
out all the tenderness of her young 
heart, felt that she must contend 
bravely against the impulse of her 
own affections in that time of trial, 
or that she was lost forever. “ Nay, 
then,” and he cast himself’ passion- 
ately upon his knees, and looked up 
imploringly into her face, * only tell 
me once more before you condemn 
me to misery and ruin, that you did 
love me ; do not let me depart in the 
belief that you only sported with my 
passion. Surely this, at least, is asking 
but little in return for a love like 
mine; and then I will leave you— 
leave you, Félicie, to win a more 
worthy heart and then break it, as 
you have done mine !” 

“ Sir,” said the quailing girl, as she 
rose from her seat and disengaged 
herself’ from his embrace, “ all this 
is worse than mockery. You found 
me innocent and happy; poor, per- 
haps, — very poor — but still not 
wretched, for | had then to learn 
that poverty, besides its deprivations, 
was the rude and open path to insult. 
You talked to me of love, and | 
listened; for L knew not that the 
passion which you urged implied 
disgrace. I did love you! I will not 
deny this poor triumph to your 
heartless vanity. Oh! why—why, 
M. Jaeques,” she added more ten- 
derly, as the hot tears streamed down 
her pallid cheeks, and the pure and 
simple eloquence of an innocent 
nature rose spontaneously to her 
lips, —“ why did you sport with a 
heart so fondly won and so rudely 
broken? for my heart és broken, M. 
Jacques, and all for which I now 
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hope is an early death and a quiet 
grave!” 

* Félicie, listen to me!” pursued 
her pertinacious lover; “ I am not 
what I seem. Had I, indeed, been 
what the friend of M. Vigeron might 
well be supposed to be, then should 
I have sought you in marriage with- 
out one thought of the social com- 
promise by which you have been so 
deeply wounded, but it is not so. 
My name would inform you of no- 
thing which you can care to know; 
but I owe it both to you and to my- 
self to tell you that I do not ask you 
to share with me a life of hardship 
in a mansarde, divided between labour 
and deprivation. I can give you all, 
sweet Félicie, that your imnocent 
vanity can crave and your beauty 
claim from a devoted heart. 1 can 
pour gold and jewels into your lap, 
and make your existence one long 
dream of luxury and pleasure. ‘Think 
of this, Félicic! L swear to you that 
I have told you but the truth !” 

“ IT thank you, monsieur,” said the 
fair girl, with a proud disdain which 
save a new and striking character to 
her loveliness, and which at once 
negatived the hope that might have 
found food in the hoarse querulous- 
ness of her voice,—-“ I thank you for 
having by this information enabled 
me to overcome the last feeling of 
weakness which still linked my heart 
to your fortunes. Could I, mdeed, 
have sacrificed to my affection the 
principles in which [ have grown up 
from girlhood, it would have been 
in the consciousness that by sharing 
your poverty | might lessen it ; that 
by toiling for your subsistence 1 
could render it more happy. 1 re- 
ceived your vows in the belief that we 
met on equal terms, but you say that 
it was not so. You have not under- 
stood me, and I forgive you. Let u 
part without further parley. Spare me 
the shame of replying to offers which 
only go to prove that even when | 
won your love, I failed to secure 
your respect.” 

“ And your mother, Félicie! will 
you see her want, when you can 
secure the comfort of her old age ?” 

“Tf can work to do so!” was the 
firm reply. “ She could not subsist 
on the wages of her child's disgrace.” 

“Once more,” exclaimed the young 
man, energetically, “ I beseech you 
toreflect! ~Youare almost penniless! 
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two helpless women, without friends 
and without means. Work has failed 
you, as [ know. Whence do you 
expect to derive your future sup- 
port ?” 

Feélicie raised her fine eyes to 
heaven, and the conscience-stricken 
young man buried his face in his 
hands, and flung himself upon a 
chair. For a moment there was 
silence in that squalid chamber ; but 
once more it was broken by M. 
Jacques, who, turning towards the 
window, said earnestly, “ You, ma- 
dame, you know the struggles and 
sufferings of poverty, and can esti- 
mate their bitterness. May I not 
appeal to you? Iwill surround you 
with comfort and enjoyment !” 

And I should purchase them at 
a price which would turn your bread 
to poison!” interposed the mother, 
sternly. “I should buy them with 
my pure and angel child, and share 
them with a hopeless and a blighted 
thing, upon whom I could never 
again look save with contempt and 
loathing. Go, sir! that weeping gir] 
has well told you that you did not 
understand us. Be you who you 
may, you have yet to learn that even 
poverty has its pride !” 

“ Félicie!” exclaimed the young 
man, as he once more fell at her 
feet, “ you have conquered! Forgive 
ny selfish vanity, and the insult that 
{ have offered to your innocent and 
pure affection. Forget that I have 
ever sought you in aught save honour. 
| cannot live without you ; and here 
| swear that if you will pardon what 
is past, and take me once more to 
your heart, L will make you mine 
by those holy vows which death only 
can annul, Plead for me, mother ! 
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he continued, beseechingly, as the 
averted face of Félicie, and the quick 
sobs of the widow, rendered him still 
more earnest. “ Bid her forgive and 
trust me. My foolish pride is pro- 
strated by her purity. I will be as a 
son to you in your declining years: 

and to her —oh, Félicie ! need I say 
what I will be to you ?” 

In another moment the trembling 
girl was in the arms of her repentant 
lover, and the mother was weeping 
tears of joy which mingled with the 
blessings that she invoked upon them 
both. Six weeks afterwards the 
comptoir at the Temple was occupied 
by a lingére, of whose history we are 
wholly ignorant ; and the elder son 
of the haughty Marquis de fi 
having made a meésalliance which 
drew down upon him the indignant 
displeasure of all his aristocratic 
relations, was on his way to Naples 
with his beautiful young bride, 
there to remain in no unwilling exile 
until his lordly father should have 
secured for him a diplomatic appoint- 
ment at the court of St. Petersburg. 

The married lovers passed two 
years in the dominions of the Czar, 
and then they returned to Paris on 
the death of the old marquis ; where, 
having taken possession of his estates, 
the husband of our gentle Félicie 
accepted the offer of an embassy at 

, in which distinguished position 
he served his country with leeaanee 
to himself, and became as celebrated 
for the talent and skill with which he 
fulfilled his mission, as his young 
and beautiful marquise for the cle- 
gance and dignity which character- 
ised her bearing in the difficult role 
of ambassadress. 
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LIFE OF SIR MURRAY MAXWELL. 
Cuaprer XV. 


THE VICEROY OVERAWED — RETURN OF LORD AMIERST. 


‘Tne forts that defend the entrance 
of the Canton river were now prac- 
tically silenced. The Alceste lay at 
auchor beside the second bar, and the 
total inability of the Chinese land 


and sea forces to cope with one of 


his majesty’s third-rate frigates was 
(lemonstrated. Moreover, the effect 
produced upon the viceroy and his 
advisers was not slow in appearing. 
Repeated efforts were made, through 
the Hong merchants and ‘the com- 
mittee of supercargoes, to open a 
communication with Captain Max- 
well; but the supercargoes very pro- 
perly declined to act in the mat- 
ter, while Captain Maxwell refused 
to listen to any proposals which should 
emanate from any other quarter than 
the viceroy himself. He took care, 
however, to require in a very be- 
coming manner that the governor 
would put a stop to the insolent 
bearing of the rabble, who used to 
amuse themselves b¥ throwing stones 
at the ship’s boats as they passed :— 

“ Should your excellency not deem it 
expedient,” said he, ‘‘ to put an imme. 
diate stop to these disgraceful and danger- 
ous proceedings, | must endeavour to 
act under such unlooked-for circum- 
stances as | think will best merit here- 
atter the approbation of my sovereign, 
who always estimates the honour and 
dignity of his crown by the safety and 
protection it affords to his people in every 
part of the world,” 


There was no need to reiterate a 
request conveyed in such perfectly 
intelligible terms. The viceroy quite 
understood the sort of remedy which 
his correspondent might be expected 
to apply; and, with as much of pru- 
dence as of good feeling, he caused 
the annoyance to cease. 

Though he did not venture to 
issue any edicts about the matter, 
the viceroy was well known to be 
sensitively alive to the necessity of 
keeping the Alceste from approach- 
ing nearer to Canton than the an- 


chorage at which she then lay. If 


he could manage to bring this about, 
he would still be able to persuade 


the people that Lord Amherst’s em- 
bassy had received a different treat- 
ment at his hands from that which 
Lord Macartney had received at the 
hands of his predecessor ; for Lord 
Macartney had embarked at Wham- 
poa, whither the Lion ascended to 
mect him, whereas the second bar 
was at a considerable distance below 
Whampoa. On the other hand, the 
English residents, though they do 
not appear to have spoken to Captain 
Maxwell on the subject, were much 
chagrined at the idea that such an 
arrangement might take place. They 
felt that the great advantage 
which had been gained would 
be wholly wasted, should he whose 
courage bore him past the Chinese 
batteries fail of pushing his triumph 
to the uttermost; because he was 
dealing with a people on whom truth 
imposed no restraints, and who would, 
of course, act, so soon as they could 
do so with safety, in the spirit of the 
boastful proclamations which they 
would be sure to issue. But Captain 
Maxwell never for a moment con- 
templated the commission of 6 
serious a blunder. He kept his own 
counsel, it is true. Ile was not de- 
sirous of interrupting the sort of 
harmony that prevailed, far less of 
affording an opening to the series of 
intrigues with which, had his real 
designs been prematurely divulged, 
he would have been tormented. 
Ile, therefore, remained perfectly 
quiet, the Lyra being at anchor near 
him, and the trade going on as briskly 
and as profitably as if no acts of 
hostility had occurred between the 
two nations. 

Such was the state of affairs when 
intelligence came that the arrival of 
the embassy at Canton might from 
day to day be expected. ‘This was 
on the 29th of December; yet the 
sun went down on the Alceste and 
the Lyra riding where they had 
heretofore done, and affording no 
ground for the assumption that any 
forward movement would be made. 
Meanwhile, however, Captain Max- 
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well had made his own arrangements. 
‘These he communicated only in the 
course of that day to Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe in a confidential letter, and 
to Captain Hall, whom he summoned 
on board by signal. From every 
other British subject, whether mer- 
chant, officer, or supercargo, they 
were hidden. 
all on shore may, therefore, be con- 
ceived, when the return of daylight 
shewed them the ships, not anchored 
beside the second bar, but riding 
high up in the roadstead of Wham- 
poa, about half a mile above the 
station which the Lion had occupied 
in 1793. 

The step which Captain Maxwell 
thus took was as bold as it was judi- 
cious. He was determined that no 
tarnish should fall upon the British 
name so long as the care of upholding 
its dignity rested with him; and he 
knew that under the peculiar circum- 
stances into which he had been cast, 
a spirit of daring was a safe spirit. 
Indeed it is impossible to rate too 
highly those qualities of firmness and 
discretion of which, throughout the 
whole of the embarrassing operations 
then carried on in the Chinese waters, 
he shewed himself to be possessed. 
Not only was he prepared to incur 
any amount of responsibility, as was 
demonstrated by the promptitude 
with which he foreed the Bocca 
Tigris, but there was about him a 
wise reserve, a habit of self-control 
and circumspection in all the inter- 
courses of social life, for the absence 
of which no degree of genius can 
compensate, yet of which it may with 
truth be said that it is of rarer oc- 
currence, both among sailors and 
soldiers, than any other of the in- 
gredients which go to make up a 
perfect public character. Neither 
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overlooked by the ablest of the func- 
tionaries who had the good fortune 
to co-operate with him. The chief 
of the factory, than whom there could 
be no more competent judge, winds 
up a letter full of commendation on 
these heads by saying, “May you 
receive at home the thanks which 
you deserve for your judicious con- 
duct here.”* Captain Basil Hall has 
left on record his own opinion 
and that of his brother officers on 
the same head, while from Lord Am- 
herst a communication was received 
in reply to an official report that 
had been sent in of the more import- 
ant of the occurrences that befell 
during his lordship’s absence, which 
was in every point of view gratifying 
to him who was the object of it. Of 
this latter document we conceive that 
we are called upon to subjoin a 
copy :— 


‘* T have received,” says his lordship in 
a letter dated Canton, January 14, 1817, 
“‘and read with great interest, the state- 
ment which you have been so obliging as 
to send me of the transactions which 
took place on the 13th of November last, 
on the occasion of your proceeding in the 
Alceste to the anchorage occupied by the 
Lion at the time of the embassy of Lord 
Macartney. It will be for my Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty to pro- 
nounce on the line of conduct which you 
pursued, when a hostile attack was made 
upon you by the Chinese armed boats, 
even before you had reached the limits 
at all times allowed to British ships of 
war. But if lL may judge from the 
practical effect produced on the Chinese 
authorities at this place, [ should not 
hesitate to say that you have successfully 
repelled an attempt on the part of the 
local government to degrade the honour 
of the British flag, and have, therefore, 
essentially contributed to maintain the 
system acted upon in our commercial 


were his merits in these particulars relations with the Chinese empire. 


* Our readers will doubtless recollect the terms in which Captain Basil Hall 
speaks of his friend and commander, and the following anecdote seems not undeserv- 
ing of insertion here :— 

“On the morning after the ship had passed the batteries, and reached the 
mtended anchorage, Capt. Maxwell ordered his giz, a small four-oured boat to be 
manned, and without taking arms, or making any previous stipulations for his own 
safety, rowed straight up to Canton, a distance of more than thirty miles from his ship. 
The news of the action had preceded his arrival, and immense multitudes were 
assembled to see the officer who had destroyed those fortresses, considered by the 
whole empire as impregnable. He was received on the wharf by the members of the 
British Factory with almost equal admiration, ‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ I have felt it 
my duty to take a step of great importance, and one which may perhaps seriously 
involve not only the ambassador and his suite, but all of you ; and as I am the person 
principally concerned, I have come here to share the risk, whatever it may prove.’” 
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“J am further convinced that the dig. 
nity of the embassy has been upheld by 
your having asserted a privilege to which 
it might fairly be considered as entitled 
by the former precedent; and it is a 
satisfaction to me to think that the system 
of intimidation attempted to be pursued 
by the Chinese government against the 
subjects of his Britannic majesty should 
equally have failed about the same time, 
at each extremity of the empire.” 


With these facts before us, we 
must be permitted to express our 
surprise and regret, that of the ser- 
vices which he had rendered to this 
most important branch of commerce, 
and the courage with which he had 
asserted the dignity of the British 
name, Captain Maxwell never ree 
ceived from the East India Company 
the smallest acknowledgment. He 
was thanked by his own government 
after he returned home. He had 
just cause to be proud of the notice 
which was taken of him by some of 
the most distinguished members of 
society ; but, in Leadenhall Street, a 
profound silence prevailed in refer- 
ence both to his exploits and to the 
effects that had resulted from them. 
Not that there were wanting among 


the proprietors men who were capa- 
ble of discerning and rightly appre- 


ciating his merits. One of the first 
to request an interview with him on 
his arrival in London was the illus- 
trious and venerable Lord St. Vin- 
cent, whom he visited at Rochets, 
and who volunteered to support his 
claim to a gratuity of 10,000/. at 
the least. But the proposition to 
afford this gratuity was not only 
never brought forward, but two 
long years were permitted to elapse 
ere the paltry sum of 1500/. was 
awarded as a compensation for the 
expenses to which he had been put, 
and the losses which he had sustained 
by the wreck of the Alceste. The 
truth, indeed, is that every where, 
and especially at the India House, 
there prevailed in those days a ridi- 
culously exaggerated notion of the 
power of the Chinese empire, and of 
the necessity rather than the wisdom 
of submission on the part of Eu- 
ropean traders to almost any sort of 
indignity which its rulers might im- 
pose upon them. Lad it been other- 
wise, Captain Maxwell's far-sighted 
and manly hint must have been acted 
upon, and reparation formally de- 
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manded by the king’s government 
for the insult offered to the British 
flag; in which case we may, without 
presumption, venture to assert that 
of Chinese insolence no more would 
have been heard for a while. But a 
war with China was something from 
the bare contemplation of which the 
bravest shrank. How has the lapse 
of a few years dispelled this illusion ? 
We have been driven at last by a 
multiplication of outrages into the 
adoption of measures which ought to 
have been adopted, and would have 
proved equally efticacious, five-and- 
twenty years ago; only there is this 
marked distinction between the cha- 
racter of recent events and that of a 
war undertaken in 1817, that the for- 
mer seems to the world to have arisen 
out of'a nefarious traffic on the part of 
British traders ; whereas the latter, if 
forced upon us, would have had for its 
ostensible object the vindication of the 
national honour, and the exaction 
of civilised usages from the power 
against which our efforts were di- 
rected. 

The advance of the Alceste and 
the Lyra to the anchorage of Wham- 
poa completed the triumph of their 
commander over the insolence and 
chicanery of the faithless race with 
whom he had come into collision. 
He learned, indeed, that it had been 
resolved in Canton to withhold all 
marks of respect from the embassy on 
its return; that no guns would be 
fired, no gongs beaten, nor any pro- 
cession formed either in the city or 
on the water. But even in reference 
to this comparatively unimportant 
point, he determined that the Chi- 
nese should have no gratifying re- 
miniscences to look back upon. As 
soon as it was announced to him that 
Lord Amherst and his suite were 
approaching, he manned the boats of 
the fleet, thirteen in all, with crews 
dressed in new suits, of uniform co- 
lour, and form; and the officers, 
putting on their uniforms and hoist- 
Ing many standards in the bows and 
sterns, the whole set off in procession 
order to meet the embassy. The 
last act of malice of which the Chi- 
nese were guilty was to lay the 
route of Lord Amherst’s procession, 
not along the great line that con- 
ducts to Canton, but by the minor 
branch which terminates at Macao— 
an arrangement which compelled 
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Captain Maxwell to turn off from 
the main trunk of the river, and to 
follow the course of one of its ar- 
teries ; but this was a petty grievance 
of which nobody much complained. 


** Atoneo’clock on the 1st of January,” 
says Captain Maxwell in his Diary, ‘‘ we 
had the heartfelt gratification of meeting 
Lord Amherst and all the gentlemen of 
his retinue in excellent health and spirits ; 
and a more cordial greeting, I believe, 
was never enjoyed by re-united friends 
in any part of the world,” 
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Immediately his lordship aban- 
doned the Chinese junk, and took 
his seat in the Alceste’s barge, he 
was loudly cheered by all the boats’ 
crews; and the procession facing 
about, pulled for the residence, which 
had been fitted up to receive him. 
Another hearty cheer greeted his 
lordship’s landing, and the remainder 
of the day was spent in the great hall 
of the Factory, where a sumptuous 
entertainment had been got up to do 
him honour. 


Cuarrer XVI. 


SHIPWRECK OF THE ALCESTE-—-SUFFERINGS AND GOOD CONDUCT OF THE PEOPLE. 


On the 20th of January, 1817, 
Lord Amherst embarked at Wham- 
poa on board of the Alceste. He 
was greeted as he passed from the 


land to the ship with the shouts of 


the crews and of the European resi- 
dents; while the Chinese viceroy 
himself, who chanced to be on the 
river at the time, stood up in his 
boat to salute them. Guns were 
fired likewise, gongs beaten, and all 
other marks of respect paid, which 
the Alceste returned by firing a sa- 
lute, a ceremony which was repeated 
when she passed the same evening 
between the batteries at the Bocca 
Tigris. Finally, after a hurried visit 
to Macao, the squadron put to sea, 
stecring, in the first instance, towards 
Manilla, the ambassador having ex- 
pressed a wish to visit that settle- 
ment, and the state of the weather 
opposing, at that season, no impedi- 
ment to the arrangement. 

On the 2d of February, soon after 
sunset, the Alceste arrived at the 
entrance of Manilla Bay. ‘The wind 
blew directly ahead, and the com- 
mander of the Spanish guard-vessel 
which kept watch at the point, and had 
it in chargeto board every strangerere 
she passed, took it for granted that 
the Englishman would lie to for the 
night; but Captain Maxwell enter- 
tained no purpose of the kind. He 
held his course, beating up through 
the narrow channel, and was seen by 


the astonished Spaniard at break of 
day many miles within the line of 
A pursuit took place of 


his watch. 
course; and the Spaniard, reaching 
the frigate some hours after she had 
anchored off the town, declared, with 
great energy of manner, that the 
working of a shipinto the bay during 


the night had never till then been 
— of. “It may be so,” says 

Captain Maxwell in ‘his Diary, “ but 
if it be, the circumstance only proves 
that English vessels rarely visit the 
harbour. There is no difficulty in 
the feat whatever.” In the same 
spirit we find him mourning over the 
absence of energy which is visible in 
all quarters of ‘that beautiful island 
among its European masters. A soil 
and climate capable of producing 
“every thing that the heart of man 
could desire,” one of the finest har- 
bours in the world, and its happy 
situation, ought to render Manilla 
the emporium of trade for China and 
the East; whereas its native produc- 
tions are well-nigh limited to the herb- 
age which springs spontaneously from 
the earth, and its commerce is nought. 

Having spent a week in this place, 
where marked attention was paid to 
them by the Spanish authorities, 
Lord Amherst and Captain Maxwell 
returned to the ship, which, on the 
9th of February, once more put to 
sea. At the month of the bay the 
Lyra parted company, Captain Hall 
receiving orders to proceed to Cal- 
cutta with despatches, while the 
Aleeste steered a more direct course 
homewards. With this view, the 
ship, keeping wide of the Philip- 
pines, bore up for the Gaspar 
Straits, which, by making the 
island of Gaspar on the 7th, she 
reached almost toa moment at the 
period when the event had been an- 
ticipated. Still, as the navigation 
was strange to all on board, no mea- 
sure of precaution which prudence 
could dictate was omitted. Not con- 
tent to sail strictly by the chart, and 
to follow the directions laid down in 
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the Admiralty manual, Captain Max- 
well kept the lead going in both 
chains. Moreover, from the instant 
that he found himself between Pianca 
and Paulo Leat, look-out men were 
stationed at the foremast-head, on 
the yard-arms, at the bowsprit end, 
and on both cat-heads, while he him- 
self, with the master and the officer of 
the watch, never quitted the deck for 
a moment; and so the night of the 
17th passed without one thought of 
danger, either near or far away, en- 
tering into the minds of the people. 
The morning of the 18th came in 
clear and fine. The wind was fresh, 
but favourable, and the Alceste, in 
order to keep her steady from the 
influence of a strong lee current, car- 
ried a press of sail. ‘The water was 
smooth, but rendered dull and 
opaque by a prodigious quantity of 
fish spawn that covered it, and the 
prospect of entering the open sea of 
Java was becoming hourly more im- 
mediate, when, to use the words of 
an eye-witness, “the ship, about 
half-past seven, struck with a horrid 
crash, on a reef of sunken rocks, and 
remained immovable.” The blow 
was altogether unexpected. No map 
nor chart then in existence gave the 
smallest indication of such a reef. 
A. reef was, indeed, marked as run- 
ning out about half a league from 
Paulo Leat, but the Alceste was thrice 
that distance from the shore when 
the calamity overtook her. More- 
over, that it could not fail of proving a 
serious one, the rate at which she 
was going at the moment led all on 
board to anticipate; a conviction 
which the floating upwards of the 
false keel instantly confirmed. In 
fact, the Alveste was already in a 
sinking state. ‘The first report which 
the carpenter made spoke of seven 
feet water in the hold ; the next told 
of the pumps becoming choked, and 
the orlop deck flooded. Immediately 
the sails which had been thrown 
aback were furled. ‘The boat's 
sounding ascertained that one plunge 
onwards would carry the ship into 
ten fathoms water, and made mani- 
fest the truth that the sole chance of 
safety for the crew lay in her being 
kept upon the reef where she had 
struck. Accordingly, the best-bower 
anchor was dropped to keep her in 
her station, and the thoughts of her 
commander were all turned towards 
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saving the lives of the persons com- 
mitted to his care. 

Had the shipwreck of the Alceste 
unmanned Captain Maxwell alto- 
gether there would have been slight 
cause of astonishment at the result. 
‘The Daedalus had gone down beneath 
him under circumstances strangely 
analogous less than four years pre- 
viously, and they who know the con- 
stitution of a seaman’s mind will be 
the first to acknowledge that, more 
than all other classes of men, he is 
open to the influences of what we are 
foreed to describe, theugh incor- 
rectly, as superstition. Let a ship's 
company once become convinced that 
their captain is an unlucky officer 
or the ship an unlucky ship, and 
half their natural energies appear to 
desert them; neither is it quite cer- 
tain that a conviction of the hostile 
bearing of his own star does not 
paralyse, in some degree, one who is 
above the rank of a common seaman. 
But, however this may be, Captain 
Maxwell's presence of mind never 
deserted him for a moment. No 
sooner was the anchor cast than he 
commanded the whole of the boats to 
be hoisted out, in which he embarked 
Lord Amherst and his suite, with 
others who could best be spared, and 
sent them all, under a guard of ma- 
rines, with Lieutenant Hoppner in 
command of the crews, to find safety on 
the Paulo Leat. With great diffi- 
culty the boats made good their land- 
ing. ‘That which, when looked at 
from afar, appeared a solid island, 
proved, on near inspection, to be a 
cluster of coral rocks, on which, with 
their stems deeply immersed in the 
water, a forest of mangrove -trees 
grew. It was to no purpose that 
cluster after cluster was approached ; 
landing-place there was none, neither 
did they discover one till their fears 
had begun to be seriously awakened 
forthe gallant fellows whom they had 
left without means of escape on board 
of the wreck. At last, however, after 
skirting round the shore for some 
time, they entered, to their great 
joy, the mouth ofa creek, from which, 
to a rock, apparently of larger 
surface than the rest, Lord Amherst 
insisted on stepping. And his judg- 
ment guiding the decisions of those 
who accompanied him, the boats were 
emptied of their passengers and pulled 
hack to the Alceste. 
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Meanwhile, Captain Maxwell, with 
the bulk of his crew, were exerting 
themselves to save from the waters, 
which threatened momentarily to 
engulph them, such stores and pro- 
visions as could be reached. With 
great difficulty, they succeeded in 
getting a small supply of bread from 
the hold, together with a barrel or 


two of salt meat, and some casks of 


wine and spirits. But one of the 
most essential articles to men in their 
situation, water, they found it next 
to impossible to save. Arms, too, 
and ammunition were grievously 
wanting, for the ship having been 


fitted up for the accommodation of 


the ambassador, the muskets were 
not in their accustomed rack, but 
stowed away between decks; while 
into the powder magazine the water 
flowed, at once rendering its contents 
useless. Some of these, with a hun- 
dred and seventy rounds of ball-car- 
tridges, and the loose powder drawn 
from the quarter-deck guns, Captain 
Maxwell sent away with the boats as 
soon as they arrived, and a raft be- 
ing constructed, the heavier articles 
were floated on it, and so, as the 
weather still continued fine, all were 
conveyed to shore. Finally, after 
all was done that appeared practi- 
cable, and a strong sense of duty 
seemed to require his presence else- 
where, Captain Maxwell himself 
quitted the ship, leaving her in charge 
of Lieutenant Hickman, with strict 
injunctions to continue his search 
for provisions and water, and to keep 
one boat “always by the wreck, in 
order to bring the people away in 
case of any emergency.” 


“T reached the shore,” says Captain 
Maxwell, in a document which is now be. 
fore us, namely, the defence which he of- 


tered when brought to trial for the loss of 


his ship, ‘* | reached the shore about half- 
past eleven o'clock, and the court may 
mnagine the bitterness of my distress 
when L found the ambassador in the midst 
of a pestilential salt-water swamp, sur- 
rounded by his suite, and my officers and 
men all looking to me to relieve them 
from their position of extreme peril.” 


We learn, however, from his pri- 
vate diary, that, painful as his feel- 
ings must have been, there were not 
wanting causes of'amelioration to them 
as well as of honest pride to hiin- 
self. After describing the shock 
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when the ship struck, his own agony, 
and the efforts that were made to 
save the lives of those embarked, he 
adds :— 


‘* That the means adopted for the at- 
tainment of this great end were ulti- 
mately successful I attribute, under the 
favour of Divine Providence, mainly to 
the noble firmness of mind and utter con- 
tempt of danger exhibited on this trying 
occasion by the ambassador. Without a 
murmur, without a complaint, in as much 
cheerfulness as if he had been landing at 
Portsmouth or Calcutta, his lordship 
passed at once trom the comforts which 
surrounded him on board to the dismal 
swamp; and there not only shared the 
privations to which the rest were liable, 
but set the example of accepting of only 
one gill of water and half a gill of ram 
as his daily allowance, and fixing the 
same as the amount to be served out to 
each individual of the shipwrecked 
company. 

* The natural effect of this accommo. 
dating temper was to reconcile all others 
to their fate, and largely to increase their 
confidence. ‘To myself, likewise, his 
lordship paid the most grateful compli- 
ment, for no sooner had | put foot upon 
the shore than he took off his hat, and, 
giving an exhilarating ‘* huzza,’ exclaimed, 
* Now, my lads, we are all safe, for here 
comes the captain.’ [ should have been 
unworthy of the rank which I held in his 
majesty’s service had I, under such cir- 
cumstances, given way for a moment to the 
painful feelings that crowded upon me. 
| determined that no effort should be 
wanting in me to save my gallant com- 
panions, and the confidence which I ex- 
perienced that all would yet go well 
never left me for a moment.’ 


It is not necessary for us, after the 
full accounts which have elsewhere 
appeared, to enter intoa minute detail 
ofthe proceedings of Captain Maxwell 
and his shipwrecked crew during the 
sixteen days of anxiety and great 
privation which they spent upon that 
desolate island. ‘The first measure 
taken was to despatch Lord Amherst 
and the embassy, together with a 
guard of marines, the sailing-master, 
and one of the lieutenants, in the 
barge and cutter to Batavia. Forty- 
seven persons, in all, undertook thi 
perilous passage, for whose subsist- 
ence there could be spared only 
a side of mutton, a ham, a tongue, 
about twenty-six pounds of bread, 
seven gallons of wine, as much 
of beer and of spruce, and thirty 
bottles of wine, On these things it 
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was assumed that they might be able 
to sustain nature four or five days; 
while the space that divided them 
from the nearest coasts of Java 
might, it was supposed, be traversed 
in sixty hours. Meanwhile, there 
remained food enough for the two 
hundred who lingered behind for 
about a week’s consumption. ‘To be 
sure, Providence favoured them by 
rewarding their toil in digging wells, 
from which they obtained an ample 
supply of fresh water, while by and by, 
when the wreck broke up, further 
stores were obtained. But the pros- 
pects of both sections of that forlorn 
crew were, it must be acknowledged, 
gloomy enough; and perhaps those 
of the lingerers on the desert isle 
were, at the period of their separa- 
tion, the more gloomy of the two. 

While.Lord Amherst and his com- 
panions prosecuted their voyage, in 
which they encountered much bad 
weather, and incessant fatigue and 
suffering, Captain Maxwell’s party 
employed themselves in making a 
clearance on the top of the hill, 
where they were able to breathe 
a purer air, and were less op- 
pressed, than in the swampy plain 
with the heat. No great while 
elapsed, however, ere proas, filled 
with Malay pirates, shewed them- 
selves. At first, an attempt was 
made to open a friendly commu- 
nication with these people, and 
as their numbers were then in- 
considerable, they appeared disposed 
to meet the advances of the seamen 
halfway. But, in proportion as their 
numbers increased, the manner of the 
savages changed, till the necessity of 
making preparations to meet and re- 
pel force by force became apparent. 
‘The first hostile movement of the 
pirates, and the effects produced by 
it, are thus described in Dr. M‘Leod’s 
narrative :— 


“On Friday (the 2ist), the party 
stationed at the ship found themselves, 
soon after daylight, surrounded by a 
number of Malay proas, apparently well 
armed and full of men. Without a 
single sword or musket for defence, they 
had just time to throw themselves into 
the boat alongside, and push for the 
shore, chased by the pirates, who, finding 
two of our other boats push out to their 
assistance, gave up the pursuit, but re- 
turned to the ship, and took possession 
of her, Soon afterwards, a report was 
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sent by the midshipman stationed on the 
look-out-rock, that the savages, armed 
with spears, were landing at a point 
about two miles off. Under all the de- 
pressing circumstances attending ship- 
wreck, —of hunger, thirst, and fatigue, 
and menaced by a ruthless foe, it was 
glorious to see the British spirit stanch 
and unsubdued. The order was given 
for every man to arm himself in the best 
way he could, and it was obeyed with 
the utmost promptitude and alacrity. 
Rude pike-staves were formed by cutting 
down young saplings; small swords, 
dirks, knives, chisels, were firmly affixed 
to the ends of these poles ; and those who 
could find nothing better hardened the 
end of the wood in the fire, and bringing 
it to a sharp point formed a tolerable 
weapon. There were, perhaps, a dozen 
cutlasses ; the marines had about thirty 
muskets and bayonets, but could muster 
no more than seventy-five ball cartridges 
among the whole party. We had fortu- 
nately preserved some loose powder 
drawn from the upper-deck guns after 
the ship struck (for the magazine was 
under water in five minutes); and the 
marines, by cutting off their buttons, and 
hammering them round, and by rolling 
up pieces of broken bottles in cartridges, 
did their best to supply themselves with 
a sort of langrage, which would have 
some effect upon the naked bodies of 
their enemies at close quarters; and 
strict orders were given not to throw 
away a single shot till sure of their aim, 
Mr. Chiffey, the carpenter, and his crew, 
under the direction of the captain, were 
busied in forming a sort of a battery, by 
felling trees, and inclosing in a circular 
shape the ground we occupied ; and by 
interweaving loose branches with the 
stakes driven in among these, a breast. 
work was constructed which afforded us 
some cover, and must naturally impede 
the progress of any enemy unsupplied 
with artillery.” 


The order and regularity which 
were displayed in thisinstance marked 
the proceedings of the Alceste’s gal- 
lant crew throughout. From the 
outset, they had learned amid diffi- 
culties, not less than in smooth 
water, to repose implicit confidence in 
their commander; indeed, his first 
act, after joining them on the island, 
had been to address them in the 
brief and manly style which soldiers 
and sailors best understand, and 
which always comes home to their 
hearts. And the consequence was, 
that under every change of circum- 
stances they behaved with the alacri- 
ty, yet submissiveness, of children, 
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who love while they respect their fa- 
ther, and fear nothing so much as his 
rebuke. No attempt was ever made 


to plunder the little magazine of 


provisions. ‘There was extreme hun- 
ger every where, and, till the wells 
yroduced their store, extreme thirst 
ten which is, perhaps, more 
difficult to bear. 
bread and beer lay in the hollow of a 
rock, with a single sentry over them, 
and not one of these two hundred 
famished men so much as proposed 
to sack them. In like manner, di- 
vine service was performed with the 
same regularity, and perhaps with 
greater devotion, than on board. 
All hands, too, were told off into 
watches, and all took their turns 
cheerfully in the duties which they 
were required to discharge ; and as 
to meeting the Malays, the very 
sick, of which there were only two, 
fastened razor-blades to the ends of 
sticks, and declared, “ that if any of 
the rascals approached their ham- 
mocks, they would mark them.” We 
have, indeed, no language at our 
command which is adequate to deal 
justly by the patience, the orderly con- 
duct, and the dauntless courage of that 
handful of men, far less to describe 
the discretion, and temper, and skill 
ofthe noble-minded officer from whom 
they took theirtone, and to whom they 
looked up as a superior being. 
if we were disposed to act in- 
vidiously by our neighbours the 
French, we should here follow the 
example which the Edinburgh Re- 
view aa set us, and draw a contrast 
between the behaviour of the crews 
of the Alceste and the Meduse, 
both of which suffered shipwreck al- 
most at the same time. We confess, 
however, that for such means of cle- 
vating the national character, even of 
our seamen, we have no taste. Doubt- 
less, the proceedings of the Meduse’s 
crew were, in every respect, hideous. 
Improvident, or worse than improvi- 
dent, ere danger came, they appear, 
from their captain downwards, to 
have been deprived, when it did 
come, of all iicaeiens and the 
consequence was, that within sight 
of a flat shore, the greater part of 
them perished under circumstances of 
frightful atrocity. ‘There was no 
discipline, no order, no regard to aught 
except self,—the captain setting the 
example, and the men following it, 
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till in their tempers all trace of hu- 
manity was lost. Among the Al- 
ceste’s people, how striking the dif- 
ference! There all was quiet and 
calm throughout. By divisions, the 
people passed to the shore, the fee- 
blest, because the most unskilful, 
being first cared for; and when all 
were assembled again, discipline re- 
sumed its course with as much regu- 
larity as ever marked it on a cruise, 
or in the presence of an enemy. 
Moreover, by every conceiyable dan- 
ger and annoyance was the patience 
of the men tried. Snakes, reptiles, 
and baboons, filled the camp, or ha- 
rassed them from the woods. The 
Malays, gathering strength from day 
to day, amounted at last to six hun- 
dred men; and the hopes which 
were cherished when the barge went 
forth on her adventurous voyage be- 
came continually more feeble. What 
might have come to pass had help 
been much longer withheld it is im- 
possible to say; for, in spite of a 
rigid economy and a very restricted 
ration, food was beginning to fail. 
But Providence had not designed 
that they should perish :— 


* Daylight,” says Mr. M‘Leod, * on 
Monday the 3d of March, discovered the 
pirates exactly in the same position in 
front of us, ten more vessels having 
joined them during the night, making 
their number now at least six hundred 
men, ‘The plot began to thicken, and 
our situation became hourly more cri- 
tical. Their force rapidly accumulating, 
and our little stock of provisions daily 
shortening, rendered more desperate 
measures undoubtedly necessary.” 


The great hope was that the sa- 
vages would attack, the principal 
ground of fear that they would con- 
tinue their blockade till starvation 
did the work of the sword. Under 
these circumstances, a proposal was 
made to rush, under cover of night, 
upon the proas, and, making prizes 
of as many as possible, boldly put 
to sea, and steer their course as 
they best could to Java. There was 
not only no reluctance so to act, but 
the utmost desire that the captain 
would give the necessary orders, 
when, about 1100n, an officer, of whom 
one scems to have been always in 
the look-out tree, exclaimed, “ that 
he saw to the southward, afar off, a 
sail that loomed larger than a Malay.” 
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‘The buzz of conversation was in a mo- 
ment hushed, and every eye turned 
towards the tree for the next report, 
—a signal man with a telescope be- 
ing sent up to take observations. At 
first, no glad tidings came. ‘The 
ship, if such there had been, was lost 
sight of in a squall; for the horizon 
towards the south had become dark 
suddenly. In about a quarter of an 
hour, however, a shout was raised, 
“ There she is—there she is again!” 
“ Are you quite sure?” responded a 
hundred voices. ‘ Quite, quite!” 
was the answer; “ she is a square- 
rigged vessel, a ship or a brig, and 
she is standing towards us.” Who 
will venture to describe the feelings 
that arose in every heart? It was no 
delusion—it was no mockery to their 
anxieties. The ambassador had 
reached his port at last; and the 
Company's cruiser, Tornate, with a 
transport, happening to lie at anchor 
at the moment in the roads, they got 
under way without loss of time, and 
steered for Paulo Leat. <A strong 
head-wind was against them all the 
way; yet they steadily persevered, 
and arrived just in time to prevent 
the execution of a plan which, to say 
the least of it, was a very desperate 
one, and, owing to the state of the 
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Once more a homeward voyager 
after the loss of his ship, Captain Max- 
well, as may well be imagined, was not 
in the best possible spirits. Neither 
did Fortune appear to have grown as 
yet weary steele him the object of 
her sport. ‘The ship Casar, of which 
we have spoken as having been char- 
tered for the accommodation of the 
ambassador, took fire before they had 
been many days at sea, and was 
saved from total destruction onl 

through the exertions of the Alceste’s 
crew. Yet here again an opportu- 
nity was afforded to Captain Max- 
a of exhibiting his carelessness of 
self, and his thoughtful regard to 
others. While the flames were un- 
extinguished, he caused the barge 
belonging to the embassy to be low- 
ered, manned, stowed with provisions 
and a sextant, and otherwise pre- 
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provisions on shore, of yery doubtful 
issue. 

The remainder of the tale is told in 
few words. The Right Hon. Henry 
Ellis, who acted as secretary, and 
third commissioner in Lord Amherst’s 
mission, had gone with his chief in 
quest of assistance, and now returned 
in person to render it. He had not 
paused at Batavia even to change his 
dress; but, returning in the Tornate, 
had the happiness to convey his 
friends from their prison on the rock, 
and to minister to their necessities, 
which were many and urgent. For 
the pirates no sooner saw the square- 
rigged vessel than they took to their 
proas, not, however, without being 
chased and fired upon by the Al- 
ceste’s crew; and though the ships 
lay full twelve miles from the shore, 
the embarkation was effected without 
the loss of a man. 

Well attended to, and rejoicing in 
the deliverance which they had ex- 
perienced, Captain Maxwell and his 
gallant crew sailed for Batavia, where 
some of the seamen were discharged, 
at their own desire, into merchant 
vessels; while the remainder, with 
the ambassador, and their captain 
and officers, took their passage in the 
chartered ship Cesar for England. 
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pared for conveying Lord Amherst 
and his suite to some place of safety. 
He himself had determined to share 
the fate of his crew. But once again 
Providence took charge of them all. 
The fire was extinguished, the Czesar 
pursued her voyage and arrived, 
without any other mishap or alarm, 
at Spithead. 

The customs of the service require 
that when an officer shall lose his 
ship, no matter under what cireum- 
stances, he shall be tried for the same 
by a court-martial, and Captain 
Maxwell, was, of course, arraigned 
before the customary tribunal. ‘That 
he was fully and honourably ac- 
quitted of all blame, it is scarcely 
necessary to state; indeed, he had 
the satisfaction to know, from one of 
the chief authorities at the Admi- 
ralty, that in losing a ship he had 
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won a character. Moreover, George 
TV., then Prince Regent, took an 
early opportunity of marking the 
sense which he entertained of Cap- 
tain Maxwell’s conduct by conferring 
upon him the honour of knight- 
hood. But we do not find that his 
private losses were ever made good 
to him, and the backwardness of the 
East India Company to acknowledge, 
by rewarding, his services occasioned 
him some chagrin. Still, his buoyant 
and manly spirit never gave way, and 
in the bosom of a family to which he 


was devotedly attached, he found 
ample sources of comfort. It would 


have been well for him, perhaps, had 
he refused to pass beyond that quiet 
circle till the exigencies of the public 
service, or the duties of his profession, 
required. 

Of the one rash act in Sir Murray 
Maxwell's active career, his ill-ad- 
vised contest for the representation 
of Westminster, it is not our inten- 
tion to give adetailed account. ‘That 
he should have been ambitious to make 
2 figure as a senator need not, per- 
haps, surprise us. A man, conscious 
of power, and shut out from one 
field on which to exercise it, natu- 
rally looks round for another; and 
the fame of the statesman being in 
thisfree country, if not more dazzling, 
certainly more enduring than all 
others, the prospect of entering par- 
liament under circumstances at once 
flattering and advantageous could 
hardly fail of having upon Sir Mur- 
ray Maxwell’s decision astrong influ- 
ence. Yet the whole movement was a 
blunder. Sir Murray Maxwell's ta- 
Jents were hardly of the order which 
render success in the senate certain. 
He was too little practised in public 
speaking and too far advanced in age 
ever to reach the highest ground 
either of oratory or debate ; and any 
place beneath the highest it is surely 
not worth while for a man of esta- 
blished reputation in another line to 
court. Besides, Sir Murray Maxwell 
wasa poor man; and for a poor man the 
game of politics is seldom a conveni- 
ent one to play. At the same time, 
we must not forget that he was sought 
for by the electors, he did not seek 
them. The borough being at that 
time overlaid by a clique, which, as 
“the Westminster Committee,” had 
contrived at several previous elections 
to return whomsoeyer they chose— 
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a band of resolute men, chiefly trades- 
men, entirely unconnected with the 
government, though, for the most 
part, of moderate ‘Tory principle, de- 
termined to make a stand. ‘They 
looked round for a candidate, and re- 
membering Captain Maxwell as the 
friend of Sir Samuel Hood in 1806, 
and knowing that he was at that mo- 
ment held in high respect for his 
conduct in China, the Chinese seas, 
and amid the horrors of shipwreck, 
they waited upon him with a requisi- 
tion very numerously signed, and 
urged him to permit himself to be 
put in nomination. Sir Murray was 
not proof against so flattering a testi- 
mony of the regard and good- will 
of his countrymen. He entered the 
lists with Sir Francis Romilly and 
Sir Francis Burdett, and, after a sharp 
contest, was defeated. 

A Westminster election is not 
usually remarkable for the urbanity 
of the crowds which watch its pro- 
gress; and on the occasion to which 
we now refer, the conduct of the 
mob was brutal. Day after day Sir 
Murray Maxwell and his friends 
were pelted on the hustings with 
mud and garbage; and at last the 
candidate received a blow from a 
paving-stone which had well-nigh 
proved fatal, and from the ettects of 
which he never recovered. Ie was 
conveyed to an hotel, we believe 
the Piazza Hotel, where he lay, in: 
very precarious state, for some days. 
Lady Maxwell was his nurse, and he 
was attended by his old surgeon and 
attached friend, Dr. M‘Leod; yet 
even in this plight the mob abated 
not a jot of their fury. They broke 
the windows of the chamber in which 
he lay with stones, and threatened to 
pull the house down unless the land- 
lord consented to admit them. ‘The 
landlord behaved like a true-hearted 
Englishman, and kept his doors fast- 
ened ; but neither Sir Murray Max- 
well nor his friends could bear the 
thought of subjecting a stranger to 
such serious inconvenience. The 
wounded man was accordingly re- 
moved, under cloud of night, to pri- 
vate lodgings, where for several weeks 
he kept his bed, being an object 
throughout of'anxioussolicitude to the 
whole of the constitutional party, and 
receiving many kind messages from 
the prince, from the ministers, and 
from a wide circle of private friends. 
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Sir Murray Maxwell was yet an 
invalid, indeed he was just able to 
walk abroad in the heat of the day, 
and to take gentle exercise, when the 
melancholy death of Sir Samuel 
Romilly made a new vacancy in the 
representation of Westminster. Once 
more a deputation from the city 
waited upon him, and he was urged 
by a party, which had gained rather 
than lost since the former struggle, 
to become their champion again ; but 
considerations of prudence prevailed 
to restrain him. He declined, with 
thanks, the proposed honour, and re- 
tired into private life; where the 
expenses already incurred pressed 
heavily upon him, as, indeed, they 
continued to do to the end of his 
days. But the lords of the Admiralty 
were not forgetful of the claims 
which he had established for employ- 
ment in his profession. ‘The month 
of June, 1821, saw him appointed to 
the Bulwark, 74, at Chatham, where, 
as flag-captain under Vice-Admiral 
Sir Benjamin Hollowell, he served 
for eighteen months; and having, in 
December 1822, exchanged his line- 
of-battle ship for the Briton, a 46- 
gun frigate, A on the 19th of May 
in the year following, set sail from 
Portsmouth for South America. 

For four years and three months 
Sir Murray Maxwell continued to 
command the Briton, without de- 
riving from his appointment any of 
the advantages which both he and 
his friends had anticipated. The tide 
was, unfortunately, against him. 
Through some mistake on the part 
of the brave and excellent officer who 
commanded as commodore on the 
station, more than once opportunities 
were afforded to younger officers 
which ought, perhaps, to have been 
given to him; and when an opening 
did present itself at last, and his 
chances of a valuable freight seemed 
excellent, a sudden order to return 
home overshadowed them. ‘Io be 
sure, a severe accident which befell 
him during the outward passage, by 
which the knee-pan of one of his 
legs was broken, rendered him, on 
his first arrival, hardly equal to much 
hard work ; still he was both ready 
and willing to incur all the responsi- 
bilities that might attach to a sepa- 
rate command, and though he made 
no public complaints on the occasion, 
he felt not the less that such com- 
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mand ought not to have been given 
to his junior. But if he had no op- 
portunity of enriching himself, his 

term of service in the Pacific enabled 

him to witness some of the most 

interesting events in the revolution- 

ary war, and brought him acquainted 

with more than one distinguished 

foreigner. Among others, General 

Rodil, the brave defender of the 

castle of Calloa, became his guest, 

when the pressure of famine com- 

pelled him at last to surrender a post 

which he had so long and so obsti- 

nately held for his sovereign; and 

the letters of that chief, as well as 
others from the officers who served 

under him, give ample proof of the 
kindness and hospitality with which 

they were treated on board of the 
English frigate. But, perhaps, no 
event that befell him there proved 
more gratifying to his personal feel- 
ings, than that he should find, in 
command of the French squadron, 
his old rival in bravery, and con- 
sequently his friend, Captain, now 
Admiral, Rosamil. That gallant 
officer, who had struck to him in the 
Adriatic in 1812, met him, in 1824, 
with open arms; and the intimacy, 
thus recommenced, does not appear to 
have dropped till time and tide swept 
the parties to it beyond the reach of 
each other's knowledge. 

On the 14th of August, 1826, Sir 
Murray Maxwell arrived at Ports- 
mouth, a poorer man than he was 
when he quitted it. He never went 
to sea again, and it grieves us to be 
obliged to add, that his last years 
were embittered by an accumulation 
of sorrows, against which it is hard 
for a generous nature to make head. 
The first tidings that greeted him on 
casting anchor told of the sudden 
death of his favourite brother, Cap- 
tain John Maxwell, who expired, in 
a moment, on board of the Ancona 
frigate, of which he was in command, 
just as he was in the act of getting 
under way for the West Indies. 
This event was followed, in the course 
of the next five years, by the loss of 
six out of his remaining brothers and 
sisters; while, in 1827, his heart- 
strings were wrung by the cutting otf 
of his youngest daughter, in whom he 
was wrapped up. Butthe most galling 
case of all was that which had its 
origin in pecuniary embarrassments. 
}‘rom the expenses incurred in the 
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Westininster clection he never re- 
covered, and as the South American 
cruise had proved worse than a fail- 
ure, he continued, during the re- 
mainder of his days, a prey to anxie- 
ties, of the misery of which none can 


judge who have not experienced 
them. 
The interval between 1826 and 


1830 Sir Murray Maxwell seems to 
have spent chiefly in London. Ile 
then removed with Lady Maxwell to 
Scotland, where nearly a year was 
passed in paying visits to his rela- 
tives and connexions in various parts 
of the country. Ilis son, for he had 
only one, was at sea, and his remain- 
ing daughter he had happily married 
in 1828; he was, ihedies, free to 
come and go at pleasure, and his 
health, which long service, and some 
anxiety, and much suffering, had im- 
paired, derived no triv ial benefit from 
a frequent change of air and of scene. 
Yet it must not be supposed that he 
was forgotten. On the contrary, he 
had the satisfaction to be nominated 
in the summer of this year a naval 
aide-de-camp to his late majesty 
William IV., and was further grati- 
fied in the month of March 1831 by 
receiving the appointment of licute- 
nant-governor of Prince Edward's 


Island. It was a gracious act on the 
part of the government, it was 
highly appreciated by the sailor 


king, and it held out to Sir Murray 
Maxwell the cheering prospect of 
being yet able to surmount the most 
galling of his troubles, and of ending 
his days in peace. 

Sir Murray Maxwell's constitu- 
tion had been much shaken by the 
injury that was inflicted on him in 
Covent Garden Market. <A blow 
from a heavy stone just below the 


shoulders brought on a spitting of 


blood, which used to return at uncer- 
tain intervals, while the least expo- 
sure to cold seldom failed of leading 
to inflammation and producing a 
cough which it was difficult to sub- 
due. In the course of his journey 
to London, whither he went to pay 
his respects to the king as aide-de- 
camp, a night journey on the outside 
of the coach proved a severe trial, 
and he returned to his friends in 
Scotland much weakened. Still he 
was in excellent spirits, and his hopes 


being further excited by the offer of 


official employment, he spoke, and 
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perhaps felt, like one who holds 
sickness and death at arm’s length 
from him. In his exultation Lady 
Maxwell and his now only remaining 
sister heartily joined, and as he had 
determined to carry them both to 
the seat of his government, they both 
made the preparations for the voyage. 
Among other arrangements, Sir 
Murray proposed to season the ladies 
for a protracted residence on board 
of ship by carrying them to London 
in a Leith smack. ‘They cheerfully 
fell in with his humour, and on the 
6th of June a happy group embarked. 
Not that Lady Maxwell or Miss 
Maxwell were altogether free from 
anxiety, because his cough still 
returned upon him who was the 
great object of their care, and 
they onlh not hide from them- 
selves that his frame was visibly 
wasted. But of any immediate dan- 
ger no apprehensions were enter- 
tained till the vessel had arrived 
against a head-wind opposite to Yar- 
mouth. There, on the morning of 
the 11th, Sir Murray complained of 
a severe headach; indeed, he said 
that he had never suffered so much 
from a like cause since he had been 
taken with yellow fever in the West 
Indies. As may be imagined, his 
family became terribly alarmed. 
There was no medical man on board, 
no one who could bleed, though all 
felt that bleeding was necessary to 
the patient; and as the wind blew 
fresh and right ahead, it was impos- 
sible either to prosecute the voyage 
or to land. For twelve long hours 
the smack lay at anchor off Orford- 
ness, while the fever in Sir Murray’s 
veins gained strength continually. 

During the night the wind mode- 
rated, and on the morrow it was 
found that they were opposite Nor- 
wich. ‘The master was urged to put 
in and land his passenger there; but 
this he refused to do, and Sir Mur- 
ray Maxwell was now too ill to be 
sent away in an open boat. Accord- 
ingly, hoping that they might reach 
the Nore so as to take advantage of 
a steam-boat to London that night, 
his wife and sister watched the slow 
progress of the bark with intense 
anxiety, and they were agonised when 
they found that she again anchored 
in the Swin for a whole tide. Mon- 
day, the 13th, therefore, arrived 
ere the dying man reached Gravesend, 
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and then, though a surgeon came im- 
mediately and bled him, there was 
more of fear than of hope excited by 
the operation. “Carry him to Lon- 
don as fast as you can,” was the 
medical gentleman’s admonition; “ he 
will receive all the aid there that hu- 
man skill can supply ; and you have 
no time to lose.” ‘They had no time 
tolose. ‘They carried him to London, 
and found for him comfortable apart- 
ments and the most attentive treat- 
ment at Green’s hotel in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields; for Mr. Green had 
formerly sailed with him as a ship- 
mate, and, like all who knew him 
intimately, entertained for him the 
most devoted affection. Moreover, 
Dr. Prout, than whom the medical 
profession boasts of no man more 
skilful or more attentive, applied to 
his case all the powers of a mind 
which is not soon exhausted of its 
resources. But the disease had made 
too great progress for human science 
to cope with it. Fever and inflam- 
mation appeared, indeed, on the 16th 
to yield to the powerful remedies 
with which they were combated ; but 
a total prostration of strength en- 
sued, which could never be resumed. 
The patient sank gradually, retain- 
ing all his faculties, and exhibiting 
to the last the same tenderness for 
the feelings of others which had cha- 
racterised him through life, and on 


the morning of Sunday, the 19th of 


June, expired without a struggle. 
Thus died, in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age, one of the truest- 
hearted of men; a gallant officer, a 
skilful seaman, a faithful husband, 
a devoted father, an affectionate 
friend, a sincere Christian. Of his 
merits in the line of his profession 
it is needless to speak, because the 
progress of our narrative has de- 
scribed them ; and to his amiable qua- 
lities in private life, the whole circle 
of a not very limited acquaintance 
can bear testimony. Yet if we were 
required to point out the quality 
which more than all others seems to 
have belonged to him, we should say 
that it was a nobleness of nature, 
which not only enabled him to meet 
misfortune boldly, but to bear up 
against the ills arising out of it with- 
out a murmur. Captain Maxwell's 
career was a series of almost per- 
petual disappointments. He was 
enterprising, skilful, victorious wher- 
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ever he fought, and zealous above 
measure in the discharge of his 
duties, yet just as he seemed to be on 
the eve of reaping the well-earned 
reward of his exertions, some ac- 
cident or fatality invariably inter- 
vened to crush his hopes, and 
the prize went from him. Even 
in the frigate action off Lissa, 
an unlucky shot received at the 
commencement of the affair hin- 
dered him from rendering it as com- 
‘ete a triumph as it otherwise must 
on been; and, for the rest, let the 
loss of the Diedalus, of the Alceste, 
and of the golden harvest which 
others reaped. in South America, 
speak for us. The wise man of old 
has left it upon record, that great 
qualities in the human mind are 
brought out as much by adversity as 
by prosperity, and certainly those 
which were inherent in the character 
of Sir Murray Maxwell offer no ex- 
ception to his rule. 

Of the estimation in which this 
high-minded man was held by those 
who had the best opportunities 
of knowing him, the reader may 
judge by perusing the following ex- 
tracts from letters which have been 
submitted to us :— 


‘* It would be treason to the naval cha. 
racter,” writes a gentleman who served 
with him when acting as first lieu- 
tenant on board the Courageux in 
1802, “and against the genius and 
attainments of the late Sir Murray 
Maxwell, were I uot to declare that, 
as far as I am able to judge, he stood 
not only pre-eminent in his profes. 
sion as an oflicer, but distinguished for 
his extensive and accurate information in 
nautical science, and especially in the 
mechanical philosophy of naval architect- 
ure, to the study of which, when I had 
the pleasure of associating with him, 
much of his time and attention was de- 
voted. In this world of ‘eye and ear,’ 
it does not always require a practical 
knowledge of seamanship to form an ac- 
curate estimate of the qualifications, ac. 
complishments, and competency of offi- 
cers; for, although my pursuits on board 
the Courageux were of a different nature, 
vet living with him, contemplating his 
acquirements and capabilities, and form- 
ing comparative estimates in parallel 
Situations, the man of observation is 
enabled to judge of the stores of his 
neighbour’s mind, and of the resources 
of his knowledge, in exigent and diffi- 
cult situations. On these principles, 
therefore, I presume to give an opinion 
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on the merits of 
and, 1 trust, 


Captain Maxwell, 
they will be considered 
sufficiently cogent to exonerate me 
from the imputation of assumption, 
and accord me the privilege of judging 
of the qualifications of an officer, as re- 
markable for his correct and systematic 
discipline, as he was prominent for his 
philanthropy, humanity, and unwearied 
attention to the comfort of the ship’s 
company, and the organisation and eco- 
nomy of their respective duties. Of this 
we had «a convincing and confirmatory 
evidence in the extraordinary health of 
the crew in port in the time of peace, 
urrounded, as they were, with the temp- 
tations to irregularity and seductions of 
intemperance. This high state of subor- 
dination was maintained more by address 
and persuasion than severity and coer- 
cion; for he was uniformly mild in his 
e xpressions and demeanour, although un. 
compromising in the exaction of obedi- 
ence, and a scrupulous compliance with 
the regulations of the ship. He pos. 
sessed a peculiar sagacity in discrimi- 
nating between the good” and the bad, 
and never failed to encourage the former, 
while he discountenanced the latter ; and 
the uniform unrufiled calm of mind 
which he enjoyed, and the obliging- 
ness of his nature, could not fail to 
recommend him to the regard and re. 
spect of his messmates, who held him 
in the highest veneration. Nor was he 
less fortunate in conciliating the confi- 
dence of his captain, who delegated to 
him the almost exclusive organisation of 
the ship. By this it will be seen, that 
the reputation of a smart officer may 
depend more upon his virtues than upon 
the compulsory inflictions of the ‘ cat-o’. 
nine tails,’ and Sir Murray Maxwell 
afforded an incontrovertible illustration 
of this fact; for he had disciplined his 
mind to regard the bustle and privations 
of a sea-life, and the horrors of war, with 
the temper and spirit of settled and un- 
flinching resolution, and the self-posses- 
sion of ennobling stability, which made 
him, in the language of Smollett, ‘ Lord 
of the Lion-heart and Eagle-eye; for 
none of those frivolous sources of dis- 
content, which so often disturb the peace 
of nautical life, ever discomposed his 
features, or altered the uniform serenity 
of his pulse. 

“But I find that these qualities and 
attainments expanded and developed with 
his increasing rank, into the achievement 
of those splendid events with which he 
was afterwards associated, and which as- 
sisted to raise the glory of the service 
and command the admiration of Europe. 
Che history of the shipwreck of the 
Alceste exemplified those bright charac- 
teristics which stamped him for ‘ dignity 
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composed, and high exploits,’ and which 
are as creditable to his nature as honour 
able to his intrepidity ; for it supplies 
details of sufferings, privations, and dan. 
gers, which, in proportion to their press. 
ing emergency, served only to call forth 
the most magnanimous effects of patience, 
perseverance, and resignation, which ena- 
bled her brave commander, like Anteus, 
to rise stronger from his fall and higher 
from his misfortunes. It proved the 
great reach of his mental resources in 
perils, and the breast of threefold brass 
which fitted him for trials of danger 
in the me moment of threatened de- 
struction. By his unprecedented con- 
duet on that occasion alone, he has left a 
valuable legacy to posterity , Which must 
ever embalm his memory in the heart of 
every British officer who may follow him 
in situations of trial ; and whilst it must 
render his name an imperishable monu- 
meut in the service of which he was so 
bright an ornament, it must secure his 
posthumous memory a niche in the ‘Tem- 
ple of Fame,” 


Another faithful witness, who 
writes of him twenty years later, 
when he commanded the Briton, and 
had attained to greater experience in 
the service, thus expresses foot: 


‘Sir Murray Maxwell possessed in a 
high degree the power of governing by 
moral influence. Well supported, T can 
imagine his carrying on the duties of a 
man.-of- -war almost without punishment. 
He was always disposed to make every 
one feel that he had a character to sup- 
port. When he was compelled to inflict 
corporal punishment, it was done in the 
most considerate and impartial manner. 
In speaking to the culprit he shewed no 
irritation of feeling, used no opprobrious 
epithets, but calmly addressed him by his 
name, leaving it evident to every one 
that he was solely actuated by a sense of 
duty, which, although it might be pain- 
ful, he would firmly and conscientiously 
execute. At Monte Video, when the 
Briton’s ship’s company had leave to go 
on shore, two men, who were prisoners 
for some grave offence, were not permitted 
to go in “thei ir turn. When the merited 
punishment had been inflicted, they had 
the same indulgence as the rest of the 
crew. I happened to be in the boat in 
which they returned to the ship; they 
were excited by spirits, in a state in 
which men are likely to shew their real 
feelings without disguise. When they 
got near the ship, their first exclamation 
was, ‘Sir Murray Maxwell and the Bri- 
ton for ever !’—thus shewing that no 
feeling of rancour existed in their minds, 
and that they felt the justice of their 
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punishment and the fairness of him that 
coverned. 

“Sir Murray was remarkable for equa- 
nimity. I never heard him give utter- 
ance to the voice of passion, In serious 
matters there was an earnestness in his 
manner and mode of addressing one, far 
more forcible than passionate language. 
When appealed to in matters of disagree. 
ment, he always endeavoured to shew the 
parties to each other in the most favour. 
able light, often making it to appear that 
a false view had been taken of each other’s 
conduct, and thereby often satisfying 
both parties. When justice rendered the 
condemnation of one party necessary, the 
fairness of the opinion given could seldom 
fail to be felt. He was fond of society, 
and had the happy art of making his 
officers feel at their ease with him, with- 
out their once forgetting the respect due 
tohim. | have often known him sit long 
at table when duty was not interfered 
with, but never saw any embarrassment 
in the conduct of any one, nor any be- 
haviour that was not tempered with the 
respect due equally to his character and 
rank. 

«Tt does not become me to think I can 
add to the credit Sir Murray had for 
courage and firmness of mind. It was 
not my lot to see him in a fair field to 
shew these qualities in the degree in 
which he possessed them ; but I recollect 
his unchanged, calm manner, when, on 


our return from the Pacific, we had 
rounded Cape Horn without seeing the 
land, and were running at night with a 
breeze almost amounting to a gale, near 
a rock in the vicinity of the Falkland 
Islands : under the impression made upon 
him by this situation, his soundness of 


judgment, and his manner of giving com- 


mand, were such as to inspire all with 
confidence, and to make all obey with 
alacrity.” 


To such testimony as this we have 
nothing to add, though we might 
multiply it indefinitely were the 
procedure necessary. But it is not. 
The naval service never produced a 
nobler character than of him whose 
career we have thus inadequately de- 
scribed; and of his private worth, 
there is a voice in the mournful 
remembrance of him which is ehe- 
rished by his friends, which speaks 
continually. 

He was buried, on the Saturday 
after his decease, in a vault beneath 
the new church of St. Marylebone, 
where, two years previously, he had 
laid his favourite daughter. His 
funeral was, like his life, unostenta- 
tious. There were few present to 
weep over him, but they wept in 
sincerity. Peace be to his ashes! 


THE FORSAKEN. 


« And he thy loved, thy chosen one, 
Why comes he not to weep?” 


Beavtirvt Italy, farewell! 1 am 
about to quit thee, perhaps for ever ; 
and oh! with what different feelings 
I depart to those which 1 experienced 
when I first beheld thy shores! 
Then there was an eye that gazed 
with me on all thy loveliness, and 
beamed more brightly as it gazed. 
That eye is closed in death! ‘The 
object of my pilgrimage has failed. 
Not even thy warm sun and purple 
skies could restore health and strength 
to the poor blighted flower for whose 
sake I left my native land. Six 
months have passed since we laid her 
in her grave, and yet how fresh is 
still the memory of that day! From 
the carliest dawn until its melancholy 
close, not a cloud appeared to mar 
the purity of heaven, and the face of 


nature seemed clothed in its most 
radiant smiles, as though she did re- 
joice o'er the closing of that grave 
where the young, the beautiful, the 
innocent, had found a resting-place 
for ever. So should [, too— thy 
friend—rejoice, poor broken-hearted 
victim. ‘Thou hast left a world of 
misery for a haven of peace in the 
bosom of thy God! Thou art no 
more! | cannot wound thy gentle 
spirit by tracing, with a sorrowing 
hand, this sad memorial of thy 
wrongs. 

It was towards the close of the 
year 1835 that Ada Montagu became 
an inmate of my house. Her mother 
had been the companion of my in- 
fancy, and the chosen friend of my 
riper years; and to my tender care 
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did she on her bed of death confide her 
beloved and only child. Widowed 
and childless, it was with joy that I 
received into the bosom of my family 
one of the loveliest of created beings : 
I speak not with the partiality of an 
adoring friend. Let those who knew 
her in her bright day of happiness, 
ere the withering blight of sorrow 
fell on her young heart,—let them 
answer for me. Yes; she was as 
beautiful as the forms which haunt 
the poet’s dream ; and the mind which 
dwelt within this temple, was it not 
the fitting inmate of such a shrine ? 

Ada Montagu, at the period of her 
mother’s death, was scarcely seven- 
teen. It was an awful scene the 
parting of that mother and her 
daughter. Never can I forget the 
almost frantic agony of the latter as 
she knelt beside the bed of death, her 
mother’s hand conyulsively pressed 
within her own. 

“ Listen to me, Ada, my beloved !” 
said Mrs. Montagu. “ It were use- 
less,—nay, cruel, to conceal the truth 
from you, my precious one. In a 
few short hours you will be mother- 
less !” 

“ Mamma, mamma, oh! do not 
talk so, my heart is breaking!” she 
exclaimed, wildly. “In mercy do 
not repeat those dreadful words!” 
She gasped for breath, for a moment 
she seemed about to faint, but, with 
a violent effort, she restrained her 
feelings, and a flood of tears coming 
to her relief, she was soon enabled to 
listen to the last injunctions of her 
dying parent. But why should I 
linger over the melancholy scene that 
followed? Enough that in a few 
hours death had for ever closed the 
eyes of my lamented friend; and | 
had borne her orphan and still sense- 
less daughter to my own home, 
judging it better that she should be 
removed as soon as possible from the 
scene of desolation. It was some 
time ere my poor Ada _ recovered 
from the shock she had sustained 
from her loss ; but she was in the first 
bloom of youth, and the natural 
gaiety of her disposition prevailed at 
le ngth over her passionate grief, and 
I had the happiness of once more 
seeing her participate in the amuse- 
ments so natural to her age. 

And it was now that | discovered 
the value of the treasure of which I 
had so awfully become the possessor ; 
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gentle and docile as a young fawn, 
with a spirit blithe and joyous in no 
common degree. She was, indeed, a 
winning creature, and exercised a 
singular influence over all with whom 
she was intimately acquainted. 

To her ardent fancy the whole 
world seemed one vast garden, filled 
with the loveliest and choicest flowers. 
In vain I pointed out the thorns that 
might assail and wound her in her 
path. She would not heed me. [ 
could have wept as I looked on that 
glowing countenance; for well I 
knew by sad experience that the time 
must come when her bright illusions 
would be dispelled, and she must 
see the world despoiled of all the 
charm which they had cast around it. 
I dreaded the effect that disappoint- 
ment would have on her young heart 
if the veil should be suddenly rent 
asunder by the overthrow of her 
long-cherished hopes; but it was 
useless to reason with her ; I could 
not even succeed in raising a doubt 
in her mind as to the infallibility of 
her own creed. 

One evening in particular | re- 
member we had been having a long 
conversation on this subject, when, 
turning suddenly to me, she exclaim- 
ed, “ Well, even if it be so, dear Mrs. 
Middleton, if I must one of these 
days in my own person prove the 
truth of your assertions, I shall, at 
all events, have enjoyed much hap- 
piness in imagination. My illusions, 
if they be illusions,” she added, laugh- 
ing, “ you must confess are more 
pleasant than the picture you draw 
of life, therefore I shall continue to 
dream on till absolutely foreed to 
awaken.” Saying which she bounded 
{rom the room to prepare for a large 
ball to which we were that evening 
invited. At my age the toilette is 
not an affair of much consequence, 
and I had been some time in the 
drawing-room when Ada again made 
her appearance. | thought T had 
never seen a lovelier face and form 
as she walked up to me and smilingly 
asked, “ Do you not think I shall 
break many hearts to-night 7 


‘Your dress is very pretty,” | 
answered. 
“1 know that, but what of the 


wearer 2?” she returned. 

“ My opinion is of no consequence, 
you giddy child; for you have al- 
ready taken Counsel's advice, and 
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will no doubt abide by the decision 
of your looking-glass. Shall we 
go ” 

“Tam quite ready,” she replied ; 
and, in less than ten minutes, we had 
entered the crowded hall of fashion, 
mirth, and revelry. 

There were lovely faces and grace- 
ful forms among that brilliant throng, 
but I felt that none could surpass 
the bright creature leaning on my 
arm ; and, as I marked the admiring 
glances which followed her as we 
traversed the apartment, my heart 
beat with as much pride and satis- 
faction as if she had been indeed my 
daughter. 

T need not say how eagerly her 
hand was sought for the ensuing 
dances. The palm of beauty was ac- 
corded to her without a dissentient 
voice; but there was one on whom 
that beauty seemed to have made no 
slight impression. 

At almost every ball of this season 
I had remarked a young man of 
singularly striking and prepossessing 
appearance, who, however, seemed to 
feel little or no interest in the gaiety 
around him, rarely, if ever, joining 
in the dance. His manner excited 
my curiosity ; and I must confess that 
I not unfrequently found myself 
dividing my attention between my 
own fair charge and the haughty, 
though to me interesting, Mr. Her- 
bert. I soon perceived that notwith- 
standing his apparent indifference to 
all around him, that his eye was con- 
stantly fixed on the graceful figure 
of my adopted child, but hitherto he 
had never endeavoured to obtain an 
introduction or in any way to court 
her notice; judge, therefore, of my 
astonishment when on this evening 
I saw my gentle Ada leaning on his 
arm, and evidently about to take her 
place in the quadrille which was form- 
ing. 

With a sensation of anxiety for 
which I could in no way account, I 
rose from my seat and approached 
as near as possible to the place where 
they were standing in order to ob- 
tain a better view of the couple in 
whom I was so much interested. 


, 


Never before had I seen the face of 


Ada beaming with such radiant 
smiles; and Mr. Ilerbert, where had 
the look of cold sarcasm vanished ? 
In every feature of that noble coun- 
tenance, content and animation seemed 
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to reign. Ile was evidently exerting 
himself to the utmost to please ; and, 
as [ gazed on the commanding form 
and the manly beauty of his face, I 
involuntarily murmured to myself, 
* And it will not be in vain !” 

The dance being ended, my sur- 
prise was still further increased when 
immediately leading his fair partner 
to a seat, Mr. Herbert bowed and 
retired. A few moments served to 
solve the mystery. He had evidently 
been in quest ofour hospitable hostess ; 
for they both advanced towards Ada 
and myself (I had joined her), and 
Mrs. Elton exclaimed,— 

“For my guest’s sake as well as 
my own, my dear Mrs. Middleton, | 
am delighted to find you still here; 
particularly,” she added, “ as I have 
an act of kindness to perform. My 
friend, Mr. Herbert, is most anxious 
to be admitted to the honour of your 
acquaintance. Will you allow ine to 
present him to you, and also to Miss 
Montagu ?” 

In the softest accents Mr. Herbert 
assured me of the satisfaction he ex- 
perienced at the introduction which 
had just taken place ; but he added, 
“ Must our acquaintance end here, 
or may I be permitted to call and 
inquire after your health to-morrow?” 
There was no resisting the smile which 
accompanied these words; and Mrs. 
Elton pleading that he “ might be 
indulged,” I could only assure him 
of a ‘hearty welcome in Grosvenor 
Street. . 

From that evening Mr. Herbert 
became a constant visitor at my house, 
and our attendant at all the ensuing 
With talents of 
the highest order, and possessed of 
conversational powers which I have 
rarely seen equalled, excelling in al- 
most every accomplishment, can it be 
wondered at that the heart of my 
young friend became deeply interested 
in him? Ile, the fastidious Arthur 
Herbert, the courted and caressed, 
bowed in worship at her shrine. 

A little while, and “a change 
came o’er the spirit of her dream.” 
There was more of thought on that 
open brow, and though happiness 
beamed in every glance, yet was the 
merry laugh less frequent. A spell, 
a mighty spell, hath bound her,—ay, 
love, deep devoted love now reigned 
supreme in that gentle bosom. As I 
had anticipated, the feelings of that 
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heart once awakened, no opiate, save 
the waters of Lethe’s fabled stream, 
could ever after lull them to repose. 
Strange, strange fatality! It was not 
until L had become too well assured 
of the intensity of that girl’s love 
that I learned to regard with mis- 
trust and suspicion the being whose 
fatal intercourse was destined to have 
so bitter an influence on her future 
life. 

I knew not what I dreaded. The 
manner of Mr. Herbert was tender 
and devoted. In public, as in pri- 
vate, he was ever by her side; but 
from all I could learn, he had never 
breathed a word even to Ada as to 
the probability of their future union, 
and yet the time of his departure for 
the Continent was fixed for the en- 
suing week. 

Could it be possible, that one who 
seemed so generous and so noble had 
basely trifled with the affections of a 
trusting girl, with no ulterior motive 
but the gratification ofhis vanity? [ 
tried to repel these thoughts, so dis- 
paraging to his honour; but more 
than once of late I had heard the 
name of Arthur Herbert coupled 
with the degrading epithet of male 
coquet. And Ada heard it too; but 
the look of scorn she cast upon the 
speaker shewed in what light the in- 
formation was received by her. As 
the time for Mr. Herbert's departure 
drew near, Ada became restless in the 
extreme. I could see the struggle 
which was taking place within; the 
wish to appear calm When the breast 
was torn with contending emotions. 
She could not doubt him to whom 
she had given her heart and soul ; 
yet was it possible he could meditate 
leaving her for months without de- 
manding and receiving from her the 
assurance of her faith ? 

Yet it was so. The farewell word 
was spoken, and the man of the world 
went forth to mingle in the pleasures 
and dissipation of the gayest metro- 
polis, without one thought of the 
breaking heart he left behind, with- 
out one pang for the ruin and deso- 
lation he had caused. 

I turned to her whose happiness | 
knew was wrecked for ever. There 
she stood, in the attitude of one sud- 
denly deprived of sense and motion. 
I approached her, the burning tears 
rolling over my cheeks; I tried to 
speak, but I could only pronounce 
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her name. It was enough; she looked 
fixedly at me for a moment, as if she 
would read my inmost thoughts ; 
then throwing herself into my arms, 
she cried, “He will return.” Oh, 
how I wept for her, and blamed my- 
self! Was it thus I had performed 
a mother’s duty? Young, inex- 
perienced, she had fallen heedlessly 
into the snare. But I,—should not 
I have discovered beneath the daz- 
zling qualities of our guest the heart- 
less worldling, the cold votary of 
fashion? Regret was useless now; 
the past could never be recalled. I 
had nothing left but to endeavour by 
caresses to soothe the wounded feel- 
ings of the fragile being who clung 
to me for support, and to endeavour, 
if possible, to warn her from the pre- 
cipice on which she stood. It was a 
dreadful task ; but I deserved that it 
should fall on me, for my culpable 
negligence. 

When the first burst of grief had 
somewhat subsided, 1 drew her to me, 
and, as gently as I could, I entered 
on my painful duty. 

* Ada,” I said, “ you love Arthu 
Herbert. Nay, do not speak, my 
child ; Ido not blame you. I could 
not have expected more judgment 
from you than I have shewn. But, 
oh! for your own sake, listen to me. 
You have given your heart to one 
who is utterly unworthy of you 
Will you not endeavour to forget 
him, now that you know all his worth- 
lessness—his perfidy ? He has proved 
himself a villain, without one spark 
of honour, without one noble feel- 
ing.” 

As I spoke, she disengaged herself 
from my arms, and, standing proudly 
erect before me, she exclaimed, “ Not 
one word more, Mrs. Middleton! Is 
it to me, whom he has honoured 
with his love, that you speak in such 
a strain? His worthlessness —his 
perfidy! Where is your proof of 
either? Or do you think I am one 
of those mean, pitiful spirits who will 
desert a friend, or cast him from my 
heart, because the envenomed tongue 
of scandal has dared to tamper with 
hisname? Give me proof that he is 
the villain that you term him ; prove 
all that you have advanced against 
his honour, or be assured that his 
fame will remain as unsullied in my 
eyes as it does at this moment. I do 
love Arthur Herbert,” and her voice 
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faltered as she continued. “* I have 
given him a whole and undivided 
heart; it is so filled with his image, 
that no other passion can harbour 
there. ‘There is no room for doubt.” 

** Ada,” I cried, “ God grant I ma 
be deceived. You are angry with 
me now, dearest ; but in your calmer 
moments you will do more justice to 
your friend.” 

“ Forgive me, my best and kindest 
friend,—forgive my petulance,” she 
cried, throwing herself at my feet ; 
* but indeed you know not what you 
do, when you bid me doubt his faith. 
I have ae him as the incar- 
nation of all that is great and noble. 
It was the lofty mind, the generous 
heart, the noble sentiments of Arthur 
Herbert that gained my love. Take 
from me my belief in the existence of 
these qualities, and I lose my confi- 
dence in all that is pure and holy. 
Oh think, think well, ere you root 
up all the flowers, and leave my 
heart a barren wilderness.” 


It was the most painful hour of 


my life; but I resolved to perform 
my duty. I raised her from the 


ground, and, pressing her to my bo- 


som, entreated her to listen to me 
calmly, and in silence; and then J 
told her all my suspicions. I re- 
called to her memory the manner in 
which more than once Mr. Herbert 
had been alluded to in our presence. 
His male acquaintances spoke of him 
as one to whom a woman's heart was 
a mere toy,—a thing which he might 
gain at will, and cast aside when 
weary of the bauble. I demanded 
what proof she had that Mr. Herbert 
possessed any of the high qualities 
with which Ses partial affection had 
endowed him. True, he had ever 
appeared devoted to her, hung on her 
every word and smile ; but what had 
been the result of all? He had left 
her for months, perhaps for ever, 
without being bound to her by any 
promise, by any tie. Was this, I 
asked, the conduct of an honourable 
man? 

She heard me without interrup- 
tion; but, when I ceased to speak, 
she took my hand in hers, and, look- 
ing imploringly in my face, she said, 
* Let us drop this subject now, and 
for ever, I entreat you. ‘Time will 
prove all things.” 

“ Be it so,” I said; “ and may He 
who tempers the wind to the shorn 
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lamb, watch over thee, my beloved 
child!” Agreeably to our compact, 
from this day the name of Arthur 
Ilerbert seemed to be a forgotten 
sound. Weeks passed by, and, to all 
outward appearance, Ada Montagu 
was unchanged. ‘The careless ob- 
server still spoke of her as of one of 
that bright creation to whom sorrow 
is unknown. ‘To the world she was 
all she had ever been; they knew 
not that the worm was gnawing at 
her heart. The bright cheek grew 
paler day by day :— 


“Upon her face there was the tint of 
grief, 

The settled shadow of an inward strife ; 

And the unquiet drooping of the eye, 

As if the lid were charged with unshed 
tears.” 


But they saw none of this; the 
increasing pallor was ascribed to late 
hours and the effects of an unusually 
gay season. Change of air and quiet 
were recommended as the surest 
means of renovating the faded roses. 
L took the hint; change of scene I 
felt might soothe her wounded feel- 
ings, but [ knew her too well to hope 
that any thing but time could dispel 
the grief which lay heavy at her 
heart. 

In the course of a few days I and 
my beloved charge were quietly do- 
mesticated in a beautiful cottage I 
had engaged for the ensuing summer 
months. Ada had always expressed 
a great desire to visit the Lakes; I, 
therefore, chose our house on the 
banks of the beautiful and far- famed 
Windermere. 

‘Time passed on, but to one lonely 
heart it brought no healing on its 
wings. Where was Mr. Herbert ? 
Engaged in the vortex of dissipation, 
did he even remember the existence 
ot her whose shadow he had been 
but a few months since As months 
passed by without bringing any 
tidings of him, | could see that con- 
viction of his falsehood was gradually 
stealing into the mind of my poor 
child. She hitherto so gentle, now 
became restless and even irritable, 
and a certain bitterness of feeling 
pervaded all she said. Far better 
had she not endeavoured to smother 
in her own breast the grief that 
preyed upon her; had she allowed it 
to take its natural course, indulged 
in the luxury of tears, I might not 
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now have had to weep for her ; but, 
no! every feeling was repressed. 
She knew her own purity, but she 
also knew that blighted hopes and 
erushed affections were a theme for 
the sarcasm of a heartless world. 
None should witness her sufferings, 
she scorned to be an object of com- 
passion, but the mental struggle was 
too much for that delicate frame ; 
she wasted day by day, and I became 
so alarmed at length that I resolved 
to leave England and to bear her 
with me to the sunny land of Italy. 
I did not mention my determination 
to her; but, as I should naturally 
have some business to transact before 
quitting my own country, I proposed 
(the autumn being now far advanced) 
to return to Grosvenor Street. 

I was delighted, though much sur- 
prised, to find how much more cheer- 
ful and happy she appeared now that 
we had returned to our old home. 
I forgot how much there was in asso- 
ciation. In the country there was 
nothing in common with him she 
loved; here, on the contrary, every 
thing spoke to her heart, and recalled 
to her imagination the dream she had 
so fondly cherished. In a short time 
he would return; she would again 
be with him ; he would explain away 
the past; hope was again kindling at 
her heart; alas! a few short hours, 
and the airy fabric she had raised was 
dashed for ever to the earth! 

The events of that fatal night are 
too deeply engraven on my heart 
ever to be obliterated. ‘The evening 
being chilly, we had closed the shut- 
ters, a bright fire was burning on the 
hearth, I was lying on the sofa, when 
Ada came to my side,— 

“ We have been so busy to-day 
that you have forgotten your paper. 
See, it has not even been unfolded ! 
Shall I read to you ?” 

“ Do, my child,” I replied, “ I shall 
be much obliged to you.” She seated 
herself on a low ottoman at my feet, 
and commenced reading. She had 
continued some time, when believing 
me to have fallen asleep, she ceased. 
learing the exertion of reading aloud 
might fatigue her, I would not un- 
deceive her, but remained with my 
eyes closed. For a few seconds | 
heard the rustling of the leaves, but 
suddenly she appeared to find what 
she had been seeking; and, in an 
under tone, she proceeded to read 
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the births, deaths, and marriages. 
Having concluded, she was about to 
lay down the paper, when her eye 
fell on some paragraph which ap- 
peared to rivet her attention. A 
marriage in high life! and evidently 
unconscious of the bitterness in store 
for her, she commenced reading :— 


**«In Paris, on Thursday last, at the 
chapel of the British embassy, Arthur, 
eldest son of Henry Herbert, Esq., to 
Mary Anne, only child of the late John 
Markham, Esq., of Illerton Hall, York- 
shire, and Markham Lodge in the county 
of Kent.’” 


Slowly and distinctly she pro- 
nounced these words ; a deep silence 
followed ; for a moment I did not even 
hear her breathe, then a groan of mor- 
tal agony burst from her heart; I 
rushed to her, every trace of colour had 
fled from her death-like cheek, her eye 
continued to range over the hateful 
paragraph, but the gaze was that of 
idiotey. I shuddered as I looked 
upon her, so rigid, so statue-like was 
her whole appearance. Oh, how I 
longed to wake her from that trance! 
but I dared not speak; I dreaded 
lest the awful suspicions which had 
flashed across my brain should be veri- 
fied. What! if reason had for ever left 
her throne! What! if] should be an- 
swered by the ravings of a maniac ? 
Oh, God! the horror of that mo- 
ment: yet I must speak, suspense 
were even worse than the dread 
reality. I took her hand. “ Ada,” 
I said, * what has happened? Speak 
to me, dearest, one word,—in mercy, 
speak.” She did not even seem to 
be aware of my presence. In the 
desperation of the moment, I thought 
an allusion to his name might have 
the desired effect, and recall her wan- 
dering senses. 

** What is the matter, love? has 
any thing happened to Arthur?” | 
asked, my voice trembling with agi- 
tation. 

She started wildly from her seat, 
exclaiming,— 

“ Danger to whom ? —Is he here ? 
Oh, no, | had forgotten,” she con- 
tinued, pressing her hand across her 
brow, and again sinking into her seat, 
—“T] had forgot, it is his wedding- 
day ; and, do you know, we have not 
wished him joy:” and she strove to 
smile, but the ghastliness of that 
smile will haunt me to my dying day. 
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“ Why do you look so strangely 
at me?” she continued. “I am 
well, quite well. See, there is no- 
thing the matter with me.” She 
tottered a few steps across the room, 
and then fell senseless into my arms. 

For three weeks after this fatal 
event | watched, as I thought, be- 
side her bed of death. Oh, it was 
fearful in the still hour of night to 
listen to the ravings of delirium —to 
hear her voice cline wildly on him 
she loved to rescue her from some 
imaginary peril; then she would en- 
treat him not to leave her,—“ Oh, 
do not let her take you from me,” 
she cried ; “ why should she wish to 
separate us ?” 

At length the fever, exhausted by 
its own violence, ceased; but the 
awful state of weakness in which it 
left her for a time precluded all hopes 
of her ultimate recovery, but Heaven 
had willed it otherwise. Her hour 
had not yet come, though the en- 
venomed dart by which her young 
heart was pierced still lay rankling 
and festering at its core. 

Ere another month had passed we 
were on our road to Italy, travelling 
by slow and easy stages. Oh, how I 
counted on its pure air and the sunny 
brightness ofits clime to restore once 
more to health the beloved being 
whose enfeebled form now rested on 
my bosom! At length the goal was 
won, and my poor patient seemed to 
have suffered less from the effects of 
our journey than I could reasonably 
have anticipated. 

For the first few weeks after our 
arrival my most sanguine hopes 
seemed about to be realised. It was 
no dream; she was better, much—- 
much better. Againa blush, like the 
faint tint of the white rose leaf, be- 
gan to mantle on her cheeks. - Alas! 
the favourable change was of short 
duration. Oh, how I watched for 
every symptom of returning health, 
—how ardently I prayed that the 
only object which years of sorrow 
had left me now to love and cherish, 
the only being bound to me by the 
tie of affection, might not be wrested 
from me. Could it be possible that 
I, the withered trunk ‘over whose 
devoted head the storms of winter 
had so fiercely raged, was destined to 
Witness the decay of that young plant, 
to see it blasted and laid low ? 

There was too much of misery in 
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the thought,—so young, so beautiful, 
we could not spare her yet. And 
thus I wantonly deceived myself: 
but it was not so with Ada, though 
at the time I knew it not,—she had 
long been aware of her approaching 
dissolution. 

She had no dread of death; Life 
had lost all its charms. ‘The bright 
illusions of her ardent youth had 
faded one by one; and, as she her- 
self observed, a few short hours be- 
fore she sank into her lact long 
sleep,— 

“Of what value is the casket when 
the priceless jewel it contained is lost 
for ever? It is thus with me. Of 
what use now is this poor fragile 
body when the heart within is seared 
and dead ?” 

“You must not give way thus, 
dearest,” I replied. “I know you 
have suffered deeply, but I trust 
there is much of happiness yet in 
store for you. When you regain 
your strength, we will no longer re- 
main stationary. ‘There is so much 
to see, so much to learn, in this 
beautiful land.” 

“JT have looked my last on its 
bright sun,” she murmured, in a tone 
so low that I could scarcely hear the 
words. ‘Then slightly raising her 
voice, she continued,— 

“My more than mother, forgive 
me if [ have aided in deceiving you ; 
I could not bear to witness your 
suffering, for well, I know, you will 
mourn for me as a mother for her 
child. Iam getting very, very weak. 
Oh, before the power of speech be 
taken from me, let me acknowledge 
all my debt of gratitude.” She 
gasped for breath, and then resumed, 
“ You, who have borne with me for 
these many weary months, watched 
over, tended me, with such untiring 
love, will not refuse to grant the 
last request your child will ever 
make. When I am dead, let all 
resentment against him : 

IT could bear no more. Kneeling 
beside the sofa on which she lay, | 
strained her to my bosom, and sob- 
bed convulsively. For a few mo- 
ments we mingled our tears. in si- 
lence, the hearts of both were wrung 
to bursting. At length Ada spake 
again, 

“T thought I had taught my heart 
to bear this parting, but grief will 
have its way.” 
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I started as her voice fell on my 
ear, so weak, so fearfully indistinct, 
had her words become. I gazed 
upon her face, there, too, an awful 
change had taken place; I could no 
longer doubt the truth of her asser- 
tion. ‘The dread fiat had gone forth. 
Her God had summoned her. In a 
few days, perhaps a few hours, | 
should be called upon to yield her 
up to Him. 

Slowly and with a breaking heart 
I rose from my knees; but with a 
violent effort 1 subdued all further 
emotion, fearing lest the excitement 
she had already undergone would 
only accelerate the dreaded event. I 
rung for her maid to remain with 
her, while in the solitude of my own 
chamber I sought to relieve my op- 
pressed heart by giving way to the 
anguish which consumed it. 

One hour after, when I returned 


to take my accustomed place beside 


my suffering charge, 1 found her in 
a sweet calm slumber. 

Oh, how beautiful she looked. I 
could not withdraw my eyes from 
that sweet face, so pure, so holy, was 
the expression which it wore. I felt 
awed as if in the presence of an 
angel; as I bent over her, she 
opened her eyes and smiled upon 
me—one of her own bright smiles. 
Her whole countenance was irradi- 
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ated by it; she extended her arms 
towards me, and the single word 
* Mother” escaped her lips. I bent 
forward, her head fell upon my bo- 
som. She raised her eyes to mine, 
and as she continued gazing on my 
face, two large drops rolled slowly 
down her cheeks. Then pressing 
her lips to mine, she imprinted on 
them one last long kiss. Without a 
groan—without a struggle—she pas- 
sed into eternity. One low and 
gentle sigh was all that told the last 
frail link that bound her heart was 
broken. 

[have no more to tell. We laid 
her in her grave. A marble column 
marks her last resting-place, and 
these simple words alone are cn- 
graved thereon— 

“The weary is at rest.” 

It is enough. They tell her life’s 
sad history. 

For myself, again J go forth in the 
world an isolated being, widowed, 
childless, and alone. 


“What are the worst of woes thet wait 
on age? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the 
brow ? 
To see each loved one blotted from life’s 
age, 
And be - all on earth, as 1 am now.” 


THE LOVE EPISTLES OF ARISTENETUS. 


EDITED BY A TEMPLAR. 


The Twentn=first Epistle. 


A YOUNG LADY WHO WILL NOT BE COURTED BY SONGS BUT BY GIFTE. 


PHuematium To Eumusus. 


Hence with the harp! be hush'd the tinkling strain ; 


Love's rosy gifts your son 
Music we heed not ; partial 


gs shall never buy. 


mut to gain ; 


Bright gold we worship, gold we deify. 


Fruitless your notes, in vain ye puff your cheeks ; 
Who trusts his passion to a sounding lyre 

Shall never win the nectar fruit he secks, 
Shall never taste his ardent soul’s desire. 


ror 


Tho Tove Enistles of Aristenetus. 
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Vain is the love that comes unback'd by gold ; 
No foolish girls are we to whom ye kneel ; 
Think ye in us ye simpletons behold ? 
Hope ye like wolves on silly lambs to steal ? 


Greatly ye err, for long I've learn’d the art 
To mock at passion false and feign’d, in sooth. 
Talk not to me of “ dove” and “ constant heart ;” 
Bring me your money, that’s the test of truth. 


Oft have I heard my sister wooers chide 

Who sought her favours in the following wise :— 
* Soon shall our mutual longings be supplied ; 

You shall have love, give me the gifts I prize.” 


Thus she reproved them, thus I ye reprove ; 
Hence with your foolish lyre and futile Muse! 
If ye indeed desire the gifts of love, 
Purchase them, gallants, purchase them ye must. 


The Twentv-second Epistle. 


THE LOVER OF A SHREW. 


XENOPEITHES TO DEMARETUS. 


Yes, cold of heart, and far more fierce 
‘Than the wild beasts that roam the wood, 

Is she whose eyes the coldest pierce,— 
Whose eyes my soul have long subdued. 


Loved have I been by many a fair, 

By maids, by youthful dames, caress’d,— 
She only ‘scapes young Cuprp’s snare, 

She only bears a marble breast. 


Like the free rivulet that winds 

Its pleasant way through flowery groves, 
Kissing each rosy bud it finds, 

Was I amid my train of loves. 


But now, my trophies all decay’d, 
My heart enslaved, and scornéd too, 
The = vanquish’d by a maid, 
What course remains ? what shall I do ® 


All coaxing arts by rote she knows, 
Conceals her love, and when you press 

Your ardent suit, by frowns she shews 
How much she mocks at your distress. 


In vain by gifts and flatteries too 
You try to soothe her to be kind ; 

In vain upon your knees you woo,— 
For pride absorbs the lady’s mind. 


Her laugh ne’er goes her lips beyond, 
Ne’er mantles sunlike o’er her face ; 
And once I warn’d with chiding fond, 
“ Your frowns, sweet girl, but spoil your face.” 
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Idly I preach’d,—she would not stop ; 
It were as wise to rocks to play. 
But stones are hollow'd drop by drop, 

And still I'll court her day by day. 


Though she for once escapes my bait, 
And by her windings often foil, 
Patiently I will watch and wait 
Till perseverance crowns my toil. 


For love’s rich gifts are hard to gain, 
"Tis danger lends them all their light ; 
For years upon the ‘Trojan plain 
For Hexen did the Arrip fight. 


Aid me, my friend, to win this prize, 
Our boat is one, our law the same ; 
You, too, she views with scornful eyes, 
But both shall make her feel love's flame. 


The Twenty-third Cpistle. 


4A LADY WHO CARED ONLY FOR THE YOUNG AND HANDSOME. 


Catiicztra TO MEIRACIOPHILA. 


Art thou not, sweet, supremely blest, 
Who love and beauty only prize ; 

Who, when of these rich gems possess’d, 
Can look on gold with careless eyes ? 


Who for the rosy smiles of youth, 
And all its fond and gay desires, 

Can spurn old age when bent to soothe, 
And win by gifts what love requires. 


Quick to discern the happy few 
Worthy thy soft and gentle glance ; 
As Spartan hounds as keen are you, 
Nor wrong through ignorance or chance. 


Not Tantalus with all his gold 
Could bribe thee to his longing arms, 

Tf, when deform'd, or weak, or old, 

Ie wooed thy love—thy brilliant charms. 






And wise, be sure, this task of thine 
To feeling bosoms must appear ; 
For who with ripening flowers would twine 

The wither'd roses of last year ? 


With thee the gifts of youth can hide 
The greatest faults of those you love ; 

Or if by chance they are descried, 

You're far too tender to reprove. 
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The Twenty-fourth Epistle. 


A LADY ACCUSES HER SISTER OF STEALING HER LOVER. 
Pmvants to Perata. 


At yesternoon I sought the bowers 
Where olive-trees with roses twine, 
Resolved to spend some happy hours 
Amid the sunlight and sweet flowers, 
With Pampnuus the boy divine ; 
Who, as I have often told you, reigns 
Within my heart the lord supreme,— 
My sister, who, as it would seem, 
Already loves to spread her chains 
For youthful lovers, with me went, 
Looking, like Vestals, innocent. 
No glance her sly design betraying, 
But blushes o’er her features playing, 
As if—for thus her air you'd scan— 
She fear’d to look upon a man, 
As if the very thought of winning 
A lover were as bad as sinning. 


Some strange delusion dull’d my mind, 
Or else I ne'er could be so blind, 
As not to notice that the jade 
Was in her finest robes array’d : 
Her vest with jewels richly sown, 
Her peplos negligently thrown 
Across her breast, as if to hide 
What she would rather have descried ; 
Her cheeks, like roses bathed in dew, 

Or purple lotus, charm’d the gaze ; 
Her eyes, like mirrors to the view, 

On which the sunshine brightly plays ; 
Her hairs, as if by Venus tress’d, 
Fell down in perfume on her breast ; 
And round her neck was drawn a lace 
Of pearls, the rival of her face. 
Through the thin tunic o’er her drawn 
Her figure flash’d like rosy dawn, 
And every glimpse proclaim’d that there 
Were blended youth and beauty rare. 
So charm’d, indeed, the vixen seem'd 
With the bewitching light that gleam’d 
Around her sweet Aglaian form 
(Light that a breast of ill might warm), 
‘That every instant round she turn’d 

To know if all who saw her move 
Lightly along—as if she spurn’d 

The earth—were fill'd with joy and love. 


When we reclined within the grove, 
To hide her aim she scarcely strove ; 
She laugh’d, she smiled coquettishly, 
And sat between the youth and me. 
She kept her eyes upon his face, 

I thought she'd next the boy embrace ; 
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She almost all the talk engross’d : 
His health the slut presumed to toast, 
And even dared the cup to sip 
Where Pampuu.vs had laid his lip. 


You who his amorous nature know 
Will scarcely wonder when I add, 
That, warm’d with wine and passion’s glow, 
He nearly lost what sense he had. 
He fill'd his goblets to the brim, 
But ere the ruby cup he quaff’d, 
My saucy sister sipp'd the draught, 
Then, smiling, gave it back to him. 
And thus until the moonlight hour 
The pair their kisses interchanged, 
While [ sat nook’d within the bower, 
But vow’'d ere long to be revenged. 





The moonlight did not end their play, 
They sported in the silver ray, 

And Pampuixus, to fret me more, \ 
A bunch of purple olives tore 

From the curved bough, and, as in jest, 

Aim’d at my sister’s milky breast. 

When, what did she? Give way to rage ? 

Return with scorn his proffer'd gage ? 

Ah, no! but fondly kiss'd the fruit, 
As if delighted by his suit. 

Kiss’d it with eyes whose splendours broke 

Around, and all her passions spoke ; 

And finally the cluster placed 

In her gold zone that girt her waist. 


Here all my rage burst out. No more y 
Could I sit silent as before. 

How could I calmly sit and see 

M Y younger sister rival me ? 

What! she whom I had often nursed, 


Repay with perfidy the worst, 

And trample all the thanks she owed 
To me, who every care bestow'd ? 

T could not bear it; so I gave 

Free course to anger’s stormy wave ; 
Entreated, wept, with sobs implored 
The girl to quit my boy adored. 
Useless my tears, my prayers were vain, 
My sister answer'd with disdain, 

And bore triumphantly away 

The boy in whom my being lay. 

Well, let her keep the prize. But thou, 
Fair Queen of Love, befriend me now, 
And you, too, PetaLa combine 

To ’venge these injuries of mine. 

By art, by wit, by every charm, 

We'll strive in turn to work her harm, 
And for the one she’s won from me, 
Three of her swains my slaves shall be. 
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Che Twentpefifth Epistle. 
THE PANTOMIME ACTRESS. 


Spreusipeus To PANaRETA. 


Yes, long, oh! beloved one, thy beauty, thy name, 
Had been shrined in the starry-like annals of fame ; 
But far more bewitching than aught I had dream'd 
Ere I saw thee, enchantress, thy loveliness seem’d. 


Like the silver-wing'd Zephyrs thy lightness in dance. 
Like the planets of midnight the fire of thy glance, 
Oh! who that observed thee to melody move, 

Could remain with a bosom unsmitten by love ? 


Po_uymyia and Venus may shine in the spheres, 
A brighter than either at Arurys appears ; 

So tell the immortals of every degree, 

We care not for goddesses while we have thee. 


Can the poet or painter more clearly impart 

The thoughts that gush forth from his eloquent heart 
Or the sculptor on marble the spirit impress 

Than thou by a look or a bound canst express ? 


No. The picture, though breathing, is dimm’d by thy look, 
Thy glance can express more than image or book ; 

Not Prorevs could act—as the old legends teach — 

In more parts, or more perfectly personate each. 


What plaudits, what triumphs thy dancing attend, 
On thy brows of white marble what garlands descend ! 
The crowd shake their robes as delighted they gaze, 
And every new step wins a new note of praise. 


Some, wrapt up in silence, intently survey 

‘The beauty of motion thy gestures portray, 

Thy statue-like attitudes many explain, 

While the spells of thy features all others enchain. 


Who'll name Caramaxius ?—though finish’d the art 
With which he performs in cach pantomime part, 
Yet surely it cannot be longer conceal’d, 

That to the green laurels of dance he must yield. 


Not unworthy, methinks, of the grave or the old 
Such dancing as thine can it be to behold, 

For Wisdom at times must lay business aside 

And go ramble through roses with Jov for his guide. 


1 have seen every star both abroad and at home. 
And now to thy feet, oh! beloved one, 1 come ; 
Of mortals in bliss none can equal thee now, 
But love me and [ll be as happy as thou. 
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THE RHIN 


THE PRETENSIONS OF 


Wr intend on the present occasion 
to terminate our observations on the 
Rheenland and on Rhenish affairs, 
and to expose the arguments which 
Frenchmen think unanswerable, as 
to the possession by France of the 
left bank of the Rhine. 

Mr. Hope has very truly observed, 
that “in the middie ages, from its 
wealth, power, and the considerable 
ecclesiastical toundations of its bi- 
shops, Cologne was often called the 

tome of the } North.” It may still 
be so styled, from the number of its 
churches and its joyous carnival. 
The Dom Kirche, as every one per- 
sonally knows, or has heard, is yet, 
and has been for ages, incomplete, 
though, thanks to the patriotic ener- 
gies of the present King of Prussia, 
the works are once more in vigorous 
progress, and will one day be com- 
pleted. Cologne then will be able 
to boast its possession of the St. Pe- 
ter’s of Gothic architecture. Its 
towers then will exceed in their mass- 
ive structure the celebrated tower 
of Malines, and by their side the 
tower of Strasbourg must hide its 
diminished head. “ Il n’y a encore 
Wédifice,” says Victor Hugo, “ que le 
rez-cle-chaussée et le premier étage 
composé d'une colossale ogive, et déja 
la masse batie atteint jusqu’’ la hau- 
teur des tours de Notre Dame de 
Paris.” 

“ The choir,” says Mr. Hope, ‘ is the 
only part fini ished ; 180 feet high, and 
internally, from its size; height, and dis- 
position of pillars, arches, chapels, and 
beautifully coloured windows, resembling 

splendid vision. Externally, its dou- 
ble range of stupendous fiying buttresses 

and interve ning piers, bristling with 

forest of purflec d pinnacles, strike the be- 
holder with awe and astonishment. If 
complete d, this would have been at once 


the most regular and most stupendous 
Gothic monument existing.” 
But this magnificence has hitherto 


been marred by dilapidations, not 


only the work of time, but of the 
most miserable and shameful nee- 
lect :— 

Tout cela, il faut le dire, est hon. 


teusement dilabré. Si quelqu’un con- 
struit la cathédrale de Cologne au dehors, 
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je ne sais qui la démolit a lintérieur. 


Pas un tombeau dont les figurines ne 
soient arrachées ou tronquées; pas une 
grille qui ne soit rouillée ot elle a été 
dorée. La poussiére, la cendre, et Vordure, 
sont partout, Les mouches déshonorent 
la face vénérable de l'archevéque Philippe 
de Hensbery. L’homme dairain qui 
est couché sur la dalle, qui s’appelle Con. 
rad de Hochstetten, et qui a pu batir 
cette cathédrale, ne peut aujourd hui 
écraser les araignées qui le tiennent lie 
a terre comme Gulliver sous leurs ennom- 
brables fils! Hélas! - bras de bronze 
ne valent pas les bras de chair.” 


But the best account of the cathe- 
dral of Cologne is given by the bro- 
thers Boisseru, of Munich, in their 
Geschichte und Beschreibung des 
Doms von Kiln. ‘These gentlemen 
are celebrated throughout the Con- 
tinent for their discovery of the ancient 
secret in glass-painting. 

{t is well known that Frederic 
Barbarossa, after the capture of Milan, 
brought the bones of the Magi, other- 
wise denominated the Three Kings ot 
Cologne, and presented them to the 
then “bishop, who had been his hardy 
companion in that expedition. ‘T heir 
bones repose in a small chapel imme- 
diately behind the high altar. It is, 
in fact, a spacious chamber of various- 
coloured marble, surrounded by a 
high brass railing, and its architecture 
is a bastard compound of the styles 
of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 

Victor Hugo thus ex eprennes Bi him- 
self on the subject of the Magi : 

‘ Tei une ideé 
éveille 
que 


a la fois riante et ; 
dans Vesprit. C'est d one la 
gisent ces trois poétiques rois de 
1 Orient, qui vinrent, conduits par l’étoile, 


grave 


ab Oriente renerant, et qui adorérent un 
enfant dans un étable, et procidentes 
adovaverunt. J’ai adoré a mon tour. 


J’avoue que rien au monde ne me charm: 
plus que cette legende des Mille et un 
Nuits enchasee dans l'Evancile.” 


That the whole of this beautiful 
account of the journey and adoration 
of the Magian kings is a pure 
mythe. like the whole of the New 
‘Testament, Strauss has endeavoured, 
but in vain, by his subtle arguments. 
to prove. The Separatists of Ger- 
many, who have united themselves 
lately into the society denominated 








a 
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* Die Freien,” are the disciples of 
Strauss, and are of the same opinion. 
The human understanding, in their 
belief, is of itself fully sufticient to 
direct mankind in all spiritual mat- 
ters. ‘They blindly imagine that they 
have effectually overturned the whole 
fabric of Revelation,— 
“ Ach! Lieb und Trew ist hin, die Got- 
tesfurcht erkaltet, 
Der Glaub ist abgethan, 
veraltet !’’ 


Bestiindiekeit 


But what, after all, is there so very 
improbable in the journey of these 
Magians ? 


“ The intercommunion of opinions,” 
says Milman, in his History of Chris- 
tianity, “* between the Jewish and Zor. 
vastrian religion, throws great light on 
the visit of the Magi, or wise men, to 
Jerusalem. The impregnation of the 
Jewish notions about the Messiah with 
the Magian doctrines of the final triumph 
of Ormuzd makes it by no means im- 
probable that, on the other side, the na- 
tional doctrines of the Jews may have 
worked their way into the popular belief 
of the East, or, at least, into the opinions 
of those among the Magian hierarchy who 
had come more immediately into contact 
with the Babylonian Jews, From them 
they may have adopted the expectation 
of the Great Principle of Light in a 
human form, and descending, according 
to ancient prophecy, from the race of 
Israel, and thus have been prepared to 
set forth at the first appearance of the 
luminous body by which they were led to 
Judea. The universal usage of the East, 
never to approach the presence of a su- 
perior, particularly a sovereign, without 
some precious gift, is naturally exempli- 
fied in their costly, but portable offerings 
of gold, myrrh, and frankincense.” 


It may be observed, that at this 
period there was regular and con- 
stant communication between Judea 
and Babylonia, and Herod actually 
raised a fortification to protect cara- 
vans from the fieree robbers of the 
Trachonitis.* What the luminous 
hody was has heen, of course, matter 
of very great controversy. Ideler, 
Kepler, and Bishop Munter, are of 
opinion that it was a conjunction be- 
tween Jupiter and Saturn. “ For 
my own part,” says Mr. Milman, * | 
cannot understand why the words of 
St. Matthew, relating to such a sub- 
ject, are to be so rigidly interpre- 


* 
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ted; the same latitude of expression 
may be allowed on astronomical sub- 
jects as necessarily must be in the 
Old Testament. ‘The vagueness and 
uncertainty, possibly the scientific 
inaccuracy, seem to me the imevi- 
table consequences of the manner in 
which such circumstances must have 
been preserved, as handed down, and 
subsequently reduced to writing by 
simple persons, awe-struck under 
such extraordinary events.” I[t is 
generally believed that the Magi 
were Arabians, because their gifts 
were of Arabian origin. Pliny and 
Ptolemy speak of Arabian Magi. 
But gold, myrrh, and frankincense, 
were too common throughout the 
Rast to be evidence of any particular 
dlistrict ; and the habit of making pre- 
sents to superiors and_ illustrious 
strangers was, and still continues, 
common throughout Asia. By Ara- 
bia, perhaps, was meant the whole 
country as far as the Euphrates. 
‘The probability is that the strangers 
in question came from beyond that 
river. 

Throughout the south of Germany, 
especially at Munich, and in all the 
Catholic cities along the Rhine, the 
carnival is kept up with abundant 
gaiety and humour. But no place 
in Germany can vie with Cologne. 
Though we have witnessed its gaie- 
ties in more than one city in Ger- 
many, it has never been our good 
fortune to have been present during 
the carnival festivities at Cologne. 

‘A writer in the daily papers,” says 
William Howitt,+ ‘‘ luxuriates in his re- 
miniscences of the inexhaustible humours 
of Cologne, which fling forth a whole 
deluge of fashings literature, countless 
new songs, new speeches, new drolle- 
ries and squibs, comedies and allegories ; 
hundreds of private representations of 
portions of the great show and proces- 
sions, and others in connexion with it, 
and lively descriptions of these in prose 
and verse. In fact, during this period, 
all the world, both in Cologne and in 
Rhine towns, is carnival-mad. 
Every man turns author, poet, satirist, 
actor, mimic, mock hero, and what not. 
Every body is writing and printing 
speeches, dramatic sketches, 
comic and musical composi- 
tions, farces, squibs, fly about in all di- 
rections, thick as the falling leaves of 
autumn, 


other 


Rites 
songs, 


serious ; 


The district east of the river Jordan and the sea of Tiberias 


+ The Rural and Domestic Life of Germany, 
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“ The great points of splendour in the 
carnival are the procession and mask. 
ball: the latter, at Cologne, being held 
in the great Gothic hall of the Kauff- 
baus, highly adorned for the occasion. 
This year, the twofold train of the pro- 
cession represented in part the Olympic 
Games,—the rest a procession from the 
mythologic under-world, mixed with 
characters from the Inferno of Dante. 
The infernal train burst forth to the day 
in the Neumarkte, suggested by an in- 
teresting elopement story. The god of 
all jolly “fellows led the train in his cha- 
xiot of victory, his rescued bride, Phan- 
tasia, sitting near him. Dante, his adju- 
tant, rode by the side of the chariot, 
while Kliinzel, an entirely modern alle. 
gorical figure, was dragged reluctantly 
behind the chariot, lashed by the Furies. 
Then came the dethroned Pluto and 
Proserpina, with their three-headed dog 
Cerberus. Besides all the mythologic 
and legendary figures, Mars, Venus, 
Charon, Faust, Don Juan, Mephisto- 
pheles, &c., were numbers of parodies 
and caricatures ; amongst them a Dutch- 
man, who, in punishment of his sins 
against his German grandmother, was 
condemned to eat lump sugar for his 
daily food, while over his head, as a 
sword of Damocles, hung a monstrous 
beet-root, labelled ‘ lumps by the en- 
trance ten dollars ;’ alluding, no doubt, 
to the attempts of the Dutch to levy 
heavy import duties on the sugar by the 
Rhine. = = Sisyphus came 
next, with his enormous stone, and of. 
fered to teach the people of Mayence the 
mode of rolling it, while they, on their 
part, regretted “that they could not have 
the pleasure of using it as they would, 
An allusion to the fierce contest which in 
the former winter had been guing on be- 


tween the Mayence people and they of 


Biberich, who are very jealous of one 
another ; the Biberich people wishing to 
draw from Mayence part ofits Rhine na- 
vigation, in consequence of which, the 
Mayence people in one night had con- 
veyed three hundred boat-loads of stones, 
and, dropping them iato the water before 
Biberich, had thus cut off its harbour, 
but had been compelled by the German 
Confederation to fish them all up again. 
Next came a censor of the press, very 
busy in muking waste paper, in allusion 
to the new Prussian censorship, from 
which so much had been expected, and 
which proved a mere piece of political 
hocus-pocus. Another figure was la- 
belled Dante’s Divina Commedia, a si- 
toilar allusion to restrictions on the intro- 
duction of religious matters into comedy. 

‘ These, and other such things, shew 


[May, 


the nature of the Cologne carnival. It is 
a sort of Saturnalia, in which the people 
take an opportunity to give a loose to 
their pent-up feelings on political sub- 
jects, and, where they dare not attempt 
in sober earnest to attack the acts of go- 
vernment, to make it obvious, by the 
means of carnival license and ridicule, 
that they are unnoticed nor approved. 
More local and private matters also burst 
forth in satirical shapes and sallies; and 
Hans Wurst, the jack-pudding of Ger- 
many, plays off his fooleries, and fools. 
caps and bells abound at all corners,’’ 


Krom the period when Clovis was 
declared king by the Franks at 
Cologne,” this city was distinguished 
for its importance, its commerce, and 
its wealth. It usually sent thirty 
thousand efficient soldiers into the 
field. But its prosperity was de- 


stroyed by the intolerant bigotry of 


its priesthood. In this respect, the 
city also bore a very close resem- 
blance to Rome. The priesthood in 
the fifteenth century expelled the 
Jews, who could not, even to the 
days of French dominatiou on the 
Rhine, enter the city without being 
accompanied by two soldiers, and the 


payment of a ducat for each hour of 


their stay within the precincts. In 
1618, the priesthood banished the 
Protestants. They also drove all 
the weavers out of their territory, on 
account of some disturbance. As 
Spain never recovered its industrial 
powers after the expulsion of the 
Mariscos, so Cologne lost its com- 


mercial prosperity after these acts of 


tyranny. It could boast of its 11 
chapters, 58 convents, 19 parishes, 
49 chapels, 16 hospitals, 365 steeples, 
its 2500 priests and monks, and its 
5000 beggars, which immediately be- 
fore the French Revolution had in- 
creased to 12,000 in number. But 
its persecuted and indignant burghers 
betook themselves, with their fa- 
ilies, their wealth, and their enter- 
prise, to Aix la Chapelle, Verviers, 
Elberfield, Jusseldorf, Miilheim, and 
other places. In 1794, the French 


plundered the rich foundations of 


Aix, secularised its convents, and 
stripped its churches. The city was 
reduced to the lowest state of poverty 
and degradation, and it could never 
have recovered its prosperity but for 
the fostering hand of the 


* Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, was Duke of Coloene when he mounted the 


throne of France. 


King of 





= 
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Prussia. Lad the French still pos- 
sessed it, its prostrate energies could 
never have been resuscitated. 

Nor less akin to Rome is Cologne 
for the late rebellious attempt of its 
archbishop, Baron Droste yon Vis- 
chering. Prussia, in the fulness and 
consciousness of its strength, and also 
for the satisfaction of its newly ac- 
quired subjects on the Rhine, in its 
concordat with the pope, entered into 
terms which were more favourable 
to papacy than even those which had 
been acceded to by Roman Catholic 
Bavaria and Austria. But this did 
not satisfy the more craving ambition 
of the Vatican. ‘The same spirit 
which urged the heartless expulsion 
of the poor Tyrolean peasants of the 
Zillerthal ; which has obtained for the 
Jesuits settlements at Vienna, Munich, 
and, in short, throughout the south 
of Germany, from Innspriick to the 
Danube ; the same spirit which has 
re-established throughout Belgium 
those convents which it was the glorv 
of the revolution in that country to 
have destroyed, and which, having 
turned away with basest ingratitude 
from the prostrate family of the el- 
der Bourbons—who fell because they 
were stanch adherents to Papacy— 
has grovellingly truckled to the ram- 
pant revolutionary spirit in France, 
by styling Louis Philippe, in a late 
allocution, “ Our dear Son in Jesus 
Christ,"—this same cunning, servile, 
plastic spirit had been endeavouring 
to ferment an insurrection through- 
out the Rhine provinces of Prussia, 
which it hoped would burst into 
flames under the direc ting ene rgies of 
Baron Droste von Vischeri ng. 

The subject of dispute between the 
arrogant and rebellious archbishop 
and the King of Prussia, his master. 
was a simple matter.- 
mixed marriages!* The principles 


* In all cases of mixed marria: 


-the question of 


c——that 
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on which the law of Prussia is based 
pervade the laws of four-fifths of 
Germany. Even in Bavaria, no pro- 
mise has been for the most part ex- 
acted by the priests: and all the 
Austrian law prescribes is, that male 
children shall be educated in the fa- 
ther’s religion, the female in that of 
the mother. ‘The laws of Holland, 
Poland, and Russia, are repugnant to 
all exactions of the kind on the part 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
But Baron Droste forgot his oath, 
and his promise to his sovereign, and 
insolently set them at naught ; and the 
solemn convention entered into be- 
tween M. Bunsen, on the part of his 
king and his predecessor, arclibishop 
Count Spiegel, acting on the autho- 
rity of a breve trom the pope (whieh 
convention was recognised by the 
bishops of ‘l'reves, Munster, and 
Paderborn), was arrogantly broken. 
He made his aversion to the Her 
mesian doctrines the shallow pretext 
for destroying the university of Bonn; 
and by false statements to the chapter 
of Cologne, by commanding the 
priests to make seditious harangues 
to their several flocks, and by in- 
flammatory placards along the street 
of Cologne, Bonn, and Coblentz, he 
endeavoured to excite a_ rebellion 
throughout the provinces. All these 
proceedings met with the warmest 
approbation of the pope and the con- 
gregation of cardinals. But, thanks 
to the active zeal of the ministers, 
and the firmness and moderation of 
the sovereign, all these base efforts 
proved unavailing.} 

Under the wise, just, and fatherly 
government of the King of Prussia, 
Cologne, with its 65,000 inhabitants, 
has onee more sprung into com- 
mercial action and prosperity. The 
six-and-thirty stenches of the city 


have been celebrated by Coleridge ;! 


is, When a Protestant aod Roman Catboly 


intermarry—the law of Prussia prohibits the exaction of a promise from either party 


respecting the religious education of the offspring. 


The parents between themselve 


are to settle in what confession the children shall be reared. In case of disagreement 


between the parents, the children are to be educated m the relicion of the fatl 





t An allocution from Rome is at this very moment stirring up, through the 
Tesuits of Galicia, the Roman Catholics of the Polish provinces ct _ sia to diorder 
and rebellion. ‘The emperor sent to the heads of the chureh, and « d them amte 
hi presence last August, and cautioned them avainst adopting the seciet aise 
of the propaganda at Rom 

t * Ye nymphs who reign oer sewers ati | sin 


the river Rhine, 


it is well known, 


Doth wash your city of Cologne. 
But tell me, nymphs, what power divine 
Can henceforth wash the River Rhine ! 
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but, had that excellent poet been still 
alive to revisit the city of Agrippina, 
he would find it much altered from 
the period of his last visit. ‘The dirt, 
and gloom, and narrow lanes, which 
characterised the city, are giving 
place to well-built squares and spa- 
cious well-paved streets. Crowds 
are thronging those streets in every 
direction. ‘The bridge of boats to 


Deutz is groaning under its weight of 


passengers, carriages, and wagons; 
the abounding stream is covered with 
numerous vessels, of all sizes and 
construction ; the quays are ringing 
with hearty shouts of happy industry. 
In the langu: age of Victor Hugo,— 


** Toutes les rues fourmillent, toutes 
les croisées parlent, tous les toits chantent. 
Ca et la de vertes touifes d'arbres 
caressent doucement ces noirs maisons 
et les vieux hotels de pierre du quinziéme 
siecle mélent a la monotonie des toits 
d’ardoise et des devantures de briques 
leur longue frise de fieurs, de feuils, et 
de feuillages sculptées, sur laquelle les 
colombes viennent se poser avec joie.” 
« Thus,” continues the fanciful French. 
man, ** Holland, with its commerce, and 
Germany, with its poetry, meet like two 
mighty impersonations of the human 
mind—the Positive and the Ideal—upon 
the horizon of Cologne, a city which is 


palpitating at once with the throng of 


business and the bright dreams of imagin- 
ution. - * The old German 
city has disappeared ; the city of Agrip- 
pa has disappeared ; the city of St. En- 
gelbert is still in existence. But how 
long will it exist? The temple raised by 
St. “Helena crumbled to ruin a thousand 


Vhe church constructed to the memory of St 


[ May, 


vears ago, and so will fall the church * 
constructed by the devout hands of the 
Archbishop Anno. The old city is 
being worn away by the waves of its 
mighty river. Every day some antique 
stone, some old remembrance, some 
time-honoured custom, is detached by 
the wear and tear of its twenty steam- 
hoats. No city can with impunity be 
placed on the grand artery of Europe. 
Cologue, though not so old as Treves and 
Soleure, the two most ancient cities of 
the Continent, has been thrice deformed 
and transformed by the rapid and violent 
current of ideas which have traversed it, 
mounting and descending incessantly 
from the cities of William the Silent to 
the mountains of William Tell, and bear- 
ing to Cologne from Mayence the riches 
ot Germany, and from Strasbourg the 
riches of France. Now a fourth climac- 
teric is preparing for Cologne. ‘The spirit 
of positivism and utilitarianism, in the 
language of the barbarians of the present 
day, invades and penetrates the city ; 
re pulsive novelties strangely meet every 
where amid the lal yyrinth of its antique 
architecture; new streets are making 
large gaps across its Gothic masses; 
modern taste has seized upon the place, 
and is busily constructing Rivoli fa- 
cades, to the open- -mouthed astonishment 
of the shopkeepers ; and there are some 
drunken rhymesters who are recommend. 
ing to the city of Conrad the Pantheon 
of Soufiiot. The tombs of the arch- 
bishops are falling to pieces in the cathe- 
dral about to be completed from motives 
of vanity, and not from force of faith. 
The stately peasant girls, arrayed in scar- 
let, and with their head-dresses of silver 
and gold, have all disappeared ;} and the 
quays are thronged with Parisian grisettes. 


i. Geryon and the holy martyrs of 


the Theban legion stands on the site of the temple of St. Tlelena. 


t Some of the fondest of our 
Munich, where the grisettes are celebr: 
faces and entrancing 


lowing extract from a German writer, given in Howitt’s Ry 


German 


imperial city became so in Munich, * 
city, the more intimate connextons with 


arts, and the resort of so many strangers ther 
which, attacking that old south-German spirit on all sid 


out of the field. * 
easy, free. and familizr. * * 

harmless chit-chat which the voung 
high German of Munich, 
more select, more exclusive ; 
negligence. * 


* The great world begins to get cold. 


wn vouthful recollections are connected with 
ited throughout Germany for their beautiful 
figures, and where 
tion. But matters there, also, are sadly 


German lite was exhibited in perfec- 
altering, as will be seen from the fol- 
tral and Domestic Life in 


* Formerly, im Munich, prevailed an uncireumscribed south-German 
life ; Niunich and Vienna went the same 


wav. Whatever was the mode in the 

the increasing importance of the 
rest of Germany, the flourishing of the 
, have introduced a new element of life, 


, has driven it pretty nearly 


before this became the case, the tone of large companies was 
The young 


ladies were easily satistied with the 


gentlemen engaged in with them in the homeh 
But now people draw into narrower circles ; they become 
society assumes 


a hner tone ; address clears itself of its 


iriends and relations 


draw together into household circles, make unions for the winter entertainments, and 
give select home-balls and concerts. Even the pic-nics, which became more frequent 
than ever, display the same tendency; people rejoice themselves in the allusion of 


being in a family circle,’ 
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This very day have I seen levelled with the 
ground the last lingering bricks of the 
Roman cloisters of St. Martin, to be re- 
placed by a Caié Tortoni;, and the long 
ranges of white houses give to the feudal 
and Catholic fauhourg of the Theban 
Martyrs the flashy air of the Batignolles. 
An omnibus passes oyer the immemorial 
bridge of boats, and carries you, for six 
sous, from Agrippina to Tuitium (Deutz). 
Alas! all the old cities are passing 
away.” 


The author continues in the same 
strain with regard to Mayence and 
Frankfort :— 


“ Frankfort and Mayence, like Liege, 
are admirable specimens of cities de- 
vastated by modern taste. 1 know not 
what corrosive properties are possessed 
by Cockneyish architecture,—colonnades 
of plaster, theatrical churches, and 
guinguette palaces ; but certain it is, that 
all the poor old cities crumble and dis- 


solve rapidly before the approach of 


hideous masses of white houses. | 
hoped to see at Mayence the Martins- 
burg, till the seventeenth century the 
feudal residence of the archbishop- 
electors; the French had converted it 
into an hospital; the Hessians have 
rased it to enlarge their free port. As 
for the hotel of the merchants, built in 
1317 by the famous league of the one 
hundred cities, and magnificently deco- 
rated with statues of stone of the seven 
electors, with their respective emblazon- 
ments, and over which two colossal 
figures supported the arms of the empire, 
that has been pulled down to give place 
to a square. I reckoned upon taking up my 
quarters opposite, iu the hostelry of the 
Chree Crowns, without doubt the oldest 
inn io Europe; and I expected to see 
one of those hostelries as described by 
the Chevalier Grammont, with its im- 
mense fire-place, the principal room with 
pillars and rafters, the wall of which was 
one large window netted over with lead, 
and at the door of which were the stone 
steps to assist you in mounting your 
mule. I would not even enter the place. 
Che old inn of Cleeman has been con- 
verted into a bastard Hotel- Meurice, 
Ere long, Mayence will do to the Bona 
Monte aud to the Hof zum Jungen what 
Paris has done to the venerable logis du 
pilier des Halles. ‘Vue work of destruc. 
tion will proceed (to be succeeded by 
some sorry facade ornamented with a 
sorry bust) against the natal roof of that 
John Gensfleisch, gentleman of the cham- 
her of the elector Adolphus, of Nassau, 
whom posterity knows under the name of 
Gutemberg, as it knows by the name ot 
Molie¢re Jean Baptiste Poquelin, valet de 
chambre of King Louis X1V.” 
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The genius of the three severe 
builders of the cathedral at Cologne, 
Maitre Gerard, Maitre Arnold, and 
Maitre John, still hovers over the 
city, and repels, though not effectu- 
ally, the approach of the false taste 
of modern times. This last has 
effectually attacked Frankfort and 
Mayence :-— 

‘©A Mayence et a Francfort, lareli- 
tecture-Rubens, la ligne goufilée et puis- 
sunte, le riche caprice flamand, lépaisse 
et inextricable yégétation des grillages de 
fer chargés de fleurs et d’animaux, l’iné- 
puisable variélés des encoignures et des 
tourelles ; la couleur, le phénomene ; le 
contour joufflu, pansu, opulent, ayant 
plus de santé encore que de beauté ; le 
mascaron, le triton, la naiade, le daupbin 
ruissilant, toute la sculpture paienne 
charnue et robuste, l’ormentation enorme, 
hyperbolique, et exorbitante, le mauvais 
gout magnilique, ont envahi la ville de- 
puis le commencement du dix-septiéme 
siécle et ont ewpanache, et enguirlande, 
selon leur poétique fantastique, la vieille 
et grave maconnerie allemande. Aussi, 
ce ne sont partout que devantures his- 
toriées, ouvrées et guillochées ; frontons 
compliqués de pots a feu, de grenades, 
de pommes de pin, de cippes, et de ro- 
cailles, ofirant des profils de buissons 
d’écrevisses ; et pignons volutés a trois 
marteaux comme la perruque de céré- 
monie de Louis X1V.” 

Frankfort may, without doubt, be 
called the city of the Caryatides. 
Turn which way you will, and you 
meet colossal figures, some erect, 
some half-bent, some kneeling,—in 
short, in every posture, and adorned 
in every possible style that bad taste 
can invent,— otf every age, of every 
sex, and every fanciful contortion of 
body; satyrs, nymphs with Flemish 
amplitude of bosom, dwaris, giants, 
spliynxes, dragons, angels, devils, are 
seen on entablatures, mouldings, and 
architraves. Here is a Roman em- 
peror cut out of stone, arrayed in 
wig and immense folds of drapery of 
the time of Louis XLV., and all the 
paraphernalia of sway ; there stands 
a disdainful Ilercules, and a little 
farther on a hobbling Vulean; Ju- 
nos, Venuses, Minervas, and Mer- 
curies, figure in alternating grace and 
dignity; to say nothing of ebon- 
coloured and grinning negroes, em- 
blazoned with drapery of brass. 
Some of their figures support doors, 
some windows, some balconies, some 
ground-tioors, some two stories, and 
some whole houses :—~ 
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“ Le plus horrible cauchemar qu’on 
puisse avoir a Francfort, ce n’est ni l’in- 
vasion des Russes, ni l’irruption des 
Francais, in la guerre Européenne tra- 
versant le pays, ni les vieilles guerres 
civiles déchirant de nouveau les qua- 
torze quartiers de la ville, ni le typhus, 
ni le cholera; c’est le reveil, le déchaine. 
ment et Ja vengeance des cariatides !”’ 


There are two monuments upon 
which we have often gazed with es- 


pecial interest; the one is that of 
Mary de Medicis, in the cathedral of 


Cologne ; the other of Frueulob* the 
Mennesinger in the cloisters of the 
cathedral of Mayence. And this last 
city, while it stands conspicuous in 
the annals of the world for having 
possessed the first Printing-Press, is 
also conspicuous, through the instru- 
mentality of one of its citizens, Wal- 
polden, for having originated the 
famous Hanseatic league, and pro- 
mulgated the true principles of frec 
trade. It was the confederation thus 
formed that effectually broke down 
the power of the bandit nobles of the 
Rhine. 

Many have been the descriptions 
of the noble Rhine, from the giowing 
and glorious poetry of Byron to the 
effusions of the young dandy and 
lackadaisical young lady of last year, 
sent for the especial behoof of in- 

uiring friends at Cripplegate or 

ackney. Imagination cannot con- 
ceive of what motley cast and colour 
are the crowds which in these days 
rush up the Rhine; guide-book in 
hand, and ignorant of every language 
under heaven, not excepting their 
own vernacular. Fenimore Cooper, 
in the introduction to his Heiden- 
mauer, speaks of the Rhine as a re- 
gular Yankee. He, ofcourse, prefers 
the Hudson. The Ifudson, says he, 


“Within the distance universally ad- 
mitted to contain the finest parts of the 
Rhine, is both a large and a small river ; 
it has its bays, its narrow passages 
among meadows, its frowning gorges and 
its reaches resembling Italian lakes; 
whereas, the most that can be said of its 
European competitor is, that all these 
wonderful peculiarities are feebly imi- 
tated!” 


| May, 


William Howitt, in the spirit of a 
true Cockney, thinks there is nothing 
like the Thames :— 


“ The Thames, from [London to the 
sea, and upwards to Richmond, is the 
erandest spectacle of the kind which the 
world ever bas had or has yet to shew.” 


The comparison of the Thames or 
the Hudson with the Rhine is about 
as apposite as Fluellen’s comparison 
between Monmouth and Macedon. 
Of all the descriptions that have 
ever been written, the meed of ex- 
cellence has been long given to the 
stanzas of Lord Byron in the third 
canto of Childe Harold. What a 
masterly delineation do these four 
lines present :— 


“A blending of all beauties; streams 
and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, corn-field, 
mountain, vine, 
And chiefless castles breathing stern 
farewells 
From grey but leafy walls, where Ruin 
grimly dwells.” 


And in prose, certainly nothing that 
we have yet met with can compete 
with the eloquent and heart-stirring 
description of Victor Hugo. 

The three sources of the Rhine 
proceed from the fastnesses of the 
Grisons, and rise in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sources of the 
Reus, the Rhone, and the Tesino 
They unite their waters at Reichenau, 
eclebrated as the spot where Louis 
Philippe took refuge in a school in 
the guise of an usher, and taught 
mathematics. Rushing forward be- 
tween rugged walls of granite, the 
stream passes the Roman village of 
Audier, recalling the memory of 
Charlemagne ; and Coire (the capital 
of the Grisons, if that wild, mountain- 
ous district can be said to have any 
capital), the ancient Curia, evoking 
the memory of Drusus; and Feld- 
kirch, allied to the name of Massena ; 
and overcoming every obstacle, the 
river rolls into the Lake of Constance ; 
then bounding down the mountain- 
fall of Schaffhausen, and sweeping by 
a portion of the Jura Mountains and 
the Vosges, it pierces the volcanic 


he ladies carried his body from his house to the great church; their lamenta- 
tions resounded throughout the city ; their crief being extreme for the loss of him 
who, in his songs, bad lavished his praises upon their sex :—‘* Tanta, etiam, ibi copia 
fuit vini fusa in sepulchrum suum, quod circumfiuebat per totum ambitum ecclesiz.” 


—Alhertus A rgentinensis. 
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chain of the ‘Taunus, and after re- 
ceiving into its expanding bosom 
thousands of tributary streams, pass- 
ing upwards of a hundred and four- 
teen cities, and dividing eleven na- 
tions, its impetuous current reaches 
the flats of Holland :— 


** Fleuve-Protée,” exclaims the enthu- 
siastic Frenchman, ‘‘ ceinture des em- 
pires, frontiére des ambitions, frein des 
conquerants ; serpent de Vénorme caducée 
qu’étend sur U Europe le diew Commerce ; 
grace et parure du globe: longue cheve- 
lure verte des Alpes qui traine jusque dans 
Vocean !” 


‘The river has been visited by al- 
most every race of men, and has seen 
the rise and fall of every conceivable 
form of government. Both of its 
banks, from its very fountains to its 
embouchure, were thronged with 
Roman colonies, and trodden by the 
most celebrated emperors and gene- 
rals of Rome. The Roman suc- 
ceeded the Celt, the Gaul succeeded 
the Roman. Charlemagne broke the 
spirit of the Gauls, and brought 
them into subjection. He built a 
bridge on piles at Mayence, the re- 
mains of which are still visible; he 
repaired the aqueduct at Bonn, and 
the Roman roads of Victoria, now 
Neuwied; and Bacchiara, now Bacha- 
rach; and Vinicella, now Winkel; 
and of Thronus Bacchi, now Trar- 
bacl. At his command arose at 
Ingelheim, from the ruins of the 
baths of Julian, a magnificent palace, 


with its one hundred columns of 


marble, and porphyry, and mosaics 
sent by Pope Hadrian from Ravenna. 
The wretched burving-place of the 
‘ews now occupies the site of this 
mperial abode. Crescentius, in the 
year 70, had evangelised the Taunus ; 
St. Apollinarius had visited Rigoma- 
gum; St. Goar had preached at Bac- 
chiara; St. Martin, bishop of Tours, 
had laboured at Confluentia; St. 
Mattenus, before visiting ‘Tongres, 
had resided at Cologne; St. Eu- 
charius had built for himself an her- 
mitage in the neighbourhood of 
Treves, near to where St. Gezelinus, 
standing for three whole years upon 
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a column, had contended face to face 
with the statue of Diana, which at 
length fell to pieces under the in- 
tensity of his gaze. Great, also, was 
the number of the martyrs who at 
Treves attested the truth of their be: 
lief by their deaths in the court of 
the palace of the prefect of Gaul. 
The banks of the Rhine first wit- 
nessed the age of conquest; then 
succeeded the period of history and 
the dissemination of Christianity ; 
and these were again succeeded by 
the age of marvels and traditions. 
A whole world of supernatural be- 
ings were evoked by fancy and su- 
perstition to hold intercommunion 
with .the rugged, mail-clad nobles, 
and fair-haired and blue-eyed dam- 
sels, of that mountain region. The 
Oreads betook themselves to the 
forests—the Undines to the glassy 
streams —the Gnomes to the deep 
caverns of earth. An invisible spi- 
rit abode on every rock—there was 
not a mountain without its guardian 
demon. The Black Huntsman tra- 
versed thicket and briar, spurring 
onward his phantom stag. There 
were the Maiden of the Black, and 
the six Maidens of the Red Marsh ; 
Wodan with his ten hands; the 
twelve black men; the starling pro- 
pounding enigmas; the goblin crow, 
with his croaking song; the won- 
drous magpie, with the story of its 
grandmother; the marmosets of the 
Zeitelmos ; Everard with the Beard, 
and Siegfried the Slayer of the Dra- 
gon.* The devil possessed his rock 
at Teufelstein, and placed his ladder 
at Teufelsleiter, and reposed his tail 
on the rock close to the Heiden- 
mauecr. He actually had the inten- 
tion of holding forth as a preacher at 
the Teufelskanzel near (ernshach, 
but desisted upon the pulpit of the 
Angel being established immediately 
opposite on the other side of the 
river. Monsters and gigantic spec- 
tres stepped over the sinuosities of 
the Seven Mountains, and swarms of 
fairies hovered over the Wisper. ‘The 
double fable of Echo and Hylas was 
identified with the Lurleiberg. The 
Serpent Maiden had its lair at 


According to tradition, the hero of the Niebelungenlied Siegfried, killed the 


dragon on the bank of the Rhine opposite Worms. It is scarcely needless to tell 
our readers that the above-named poem has with very great propriety been styled the 


German Iliad. 


Che country between Worms and Mayence was the far-famed Won. 


negau, or Land of Song, of the Minnesiingers, 
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Augst; the wicked Bishop Hatto 
was devoured by myriads of rats in 
his strong tower in the midstream of 
the Rhine; and the seven disdainful 
sisters of Schinberg were trans- 
formed into seven rocks, which are 
yet visible; and the demon Uria 
brought on his hack from Leyden 
the huge rock wherewith to demolish 
Aix-la-Chapelle, but having blun- 
deringly let it fall, it has since be- 
come known as the gay Louisberg. 
The Rhine presents every aspect and 
every kind of beauty. It washes by 
bectling crag, frowning torest, pasto- 
ral valley, and boundless meadows. 
Its banks present the gay city, the 
laughing village, the secluded ham- 
let, the lone chapel in the midst of 
woodland repose, the sparkling gar- 
den and the busy vineyard, casting 
life and animation around the grey 
and crumbling fragments of the 
feudal fortress. It is now rushing 
forwards in a narrowed and rocky 
course — now moving in slow and 
voluptuous measure along its broad 
and ample channel. Its waters are 
by turns of the colour of the eme- 
rald, the sapphire, and of the pure 
crystal. It is a torrent at Schaff- 
hausen, a whirlpool at Bingen, a 
wide stream at Sickengen, a mighty 
river at Mayence, and a tranquil lake 
at St.Goar. It is as rapid as the 
Rhone, much broader than the 
Loire, with banks ten times more 
mountainous than the Meuse, as tor- 
tuous as the Seine or our Scottish 
Forth, as transparent as the most 
transparent waters, as historical as 
the Danube, as sacred as the Nile or 
the Ganges, as bright-waved or gold- 
coloured as an American river, and 
teeming at the same time with the 
wildest fancies of superstition. We 
conclude in the words of Victor 
llugo :— 

**T) descend de Constance a Rotter. 
dam, du pays des aigles a la ville des 
harengs ; de lu cité les papes, des con- 
ciles et des empéreurs au comptoir des 
marchands et des bourgeois ; des Alpes 
a locéan; comme I'humanité elle-meme 
est descendue des idées hautes, immu- 
ables, inaccessibles, sereines, resplendis- 
santes, aux idées larges, mobiles, ora- 
geuses, sombres, utiles, navigubles, dan- 
gereuses, insoudables, qui se chargent de 
tout, qui portent tout, qui técondent 
tout, qui engloutissent tout ; de la theo- 
cratie 4 la démocratie; d’une grande 
chose @ une autre grande chose.” 


(May, 


We will now turn our attention 
to the political conclusion by Victor 
Hugo, to which we have already 
alluded :— 


‘ll vy a deux cents ans,”’ says the 
author, ** deux Etats envabisseurs pres- 
saint l'Europe. En d’ autres termes, 
deux ¢goismes meéuacaient la civilisa- 
tion.” 


These two powers were Turkey 
and Spain.. ‘The first represented 
the spirit of war, violence, and con- 
quest, or, in other words, barbarism ; 
the second, the spirit of commerce, 
cunning, and invasion, or, in other 
words, corruption. ‘The first pos- 
sessed the fairest portions of the con- 
tinents of Asia and Africa. In the 
latter it ruled over the whole sweep 
of land from the Peiion de Velez to 
the isthmus of Suez, with the en- 
tirety of Egypt; in the former its 
dominion was extended from the 
Arabian Gulf and the shores of the 
Mediterranean, to the confines of 
Persia and ‘Tartary, with the entirety 
of the immense provinces bordering 
on the Bosphorus and the Black Sea 
to the confines of Sarmatia. In Ku- 
rope it was lord of the Adriatic, and 
the numberless bright islands cele- 
brated in Greek song and story, and 
sweeping round the sinuous shores 
from Ragusa and the Morea; its 
sword had subjugated the countries 
stretching to the Crimea. Its fierce 
valour had also won Hungary as far 
as Buda, the whole of 'Uhrace, the 
whole of ‘Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
Epirus ; the whole of Bosnia, Servia, 


Dacia, Bulgaria, and the provinces ot’ 


the Danube, to its embouchure into 
the Black Sea. ‘The second of these 
mighty empires, situated at the en- 
trance of the Mediterranean, possess- 
ed that sea as a closed lake. It had 
moulded its eighteen kingdoms into 
one formidable monarchy. It basked 
under the perpetual sunshine of a 
heavenly climate, and its ports, sixty- 
five in number, were ringing with 
the perpetual din of commerce. From 
the rest of Europe it was guarded by 
« range of lofty and rugged moun- 
tains ; in the south, the narrow straits 
gave it easy access to Africa, and its 
dominion swept around the whole 
coast of that immense continent, even 
to the eastern point of Cape Garda- 
fui. It possessed nearly the whole 
of the mighty expanse of South 
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America, from Panama to Patagonia ; 


and, with the single exception of 
Calcutta, the whole of the coast of 
the Indian peninsula from the Gulf 


of Cambay to Melipore. Of islands it 
had acquired the fairest and the largest 
in the world, besides innumerable 
stations in the seas of every quarter. 
In Europe it had gained Sardinia 
and Sicily, and held Italy bound in 
iron fetters by its possession of the 


duchy of Milan and the kingdom of 


Naples; while, by its sovereignty in 
the Low Countries and Franche- 
Comté and Roussillon, it kept France 
in perpetual alarm. 

‘The revenues of the sultan surpas- 
sed fifteen millions of pieces of gold. 


It was truly said of the sister of 


Selim, that her daily income amoun- 
ted to 2500 golden sequins. ‘The 
Turks gloried in their cavalry, 
which amounted to 50,000 spahis, 
and 150,000 Timariots. ‘The simple 
body-guard of the sultan amounted 
to 14,000 janissariecs. His galleys 
were the terror of the seas. After 
the battle of Lepanto, his fleet was 
sufficiently formidable to keep in 


check all the combined fleets of 


Christendom. Ile was celebrated 
for the destructive powers of his 
artillery. At the siege of Constanti- 
nople, Sultan Mahmoud brought 
against its walls a single mortar, 
which was drawn by2000 yoke of oxen, 
and which, night and day, hurled 
masses of rocks with ihe monstrous 
powers of a volcano. ‘Lhe Turkish 
boast was, that wherever the hoofs 
of their horses passed, the ground 
became accursed with perpetual ste- 
rility. 


The King of Spain was a kind of 


Catholic sultan. His wealth ex- 
ceeded the combined riches of all 
the potentates of Europe. Without 
reckoning his ordinary income, be 
drew from Italy and Sicily tour mil- 
lions of gold; from Portugal, two 
millions ; from Spain, fourteen mil- 
lions ; from the Low Countries, 
three millions; and thirty millions 
from America. No portion of this 
unmense empire, however small, was 
exempted from its yearly subsidy ; 
even the Balearic Islands contri- 
buted their fiity thousand crowns. 
The yearly subsidy of the Church 
was itself sufficient to support one 
hundred gatleys. Every office was 
sold, and gratuitous offerings were 
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frequently demanded from the feu- 
datories and the people. Every 
three years the kingdoms of Naples 
presented to the king 1,200,000 
crowns of gold, and he once con- 
descended to accept from Castile a 
tree gift of four millions. Ile was as 
celebrated for his infantry as the 
sultan was for his strength in cavalry. 
The Spanish foot-soldier was the 
perfection of his class. Second only 
to the Spaniards as foot - soldiers 
were the Walloons. ‘The Spanish 
horseman excelled the horsemen of 
Lurope, and was second only to the 
‘lurk. ‘The Spanish fleet was the 
most numerous, and the best manned 
in Europe, and a fitting antagonist for 
the Turk. 

Spain and Turkey are now fallen 
trom their palmy state of grandeur 
and power, and have given place to 
the antagonist influences of England 
and Russia. It is needless to men- 
tion their extensive possessions. 

Russia possesses two capitals —the 
one of modern growth, the other of 
immemorial date. St. Petersburg 
is a type of the empire's kinship with 
Europe. Moscow is emblematic of 
its consanguinity with Asia. The 
Russian eagle, like the imperial eagle 
of Germany, is double-headed. ‘The 
rude Knez of Muscovy first assumed 
the title of czar, and subsequently of 
emperor. ‘These different appella- 
tions marked the state of his progress 
towards civilisation. And in_ his 
present state of civilisation, he can 
bring into the field an army of 
1,100,000 men. 

The power of England is felt in 
every quarter of the globe. She 
possesses the six largest gulfs—those 
of Guinea, of Oman, of Bengal, of 
Mexico, of Battin, and of Lludson. 
She opens and shuts at pleasure nine 
considerable seas—the North Sea, 
the British Channel, the Mediterra- 
nean, the Adriatic, the Lonian Sea, 
the Archipelago, the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea, and the Caribbean Sea. 
She possesses three empires —one in 
America, one in Asia, and one in 
Australasia. 

Between the Russiaus and the 
‘Turk there is a striking resemblance. 
They are equally sprung from the 
same ‘Tartar origin. ‘The descrip- 
tions of Ammianus Mavreellinus and 
Jordanes are applicable in the pre- 
sent day. ‘The Huns of the year 
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375, like the Cossacks of 1814, came 
from the confines of China. The 
son of the south changes often—he 
is in a perpetual state of transition. 
The son of the north is as rigid in 
nature as the rigorous and unchange- 
able nature of his clime. The Rus- 
sian, like the ‘Turk, whatever his 
rank and station, is ever a slave, and 
all his possessions are held at the 
caprice of his supreme ruler. ‘The 
vizir and pacha, like the prince and 


general, can by a word be stripped of 


the gaudy trappings of dignity, and 
degraded to the meanest position 
and service. A common boatman 
can be made a grand vizir, and a 
prime minister created out of the 
menial condition of a pastrycook’s 
apprentice. A wretched and weep- 
ing slave has been transformed into 
a favourite sultana, and a simple 
servant raised to the imperial dig- 
nity of a ezarina. 

Extreme despotism, like extreme 
democracy, repels all natural and 


social superiority. Self-will and 
passion govern their every action. 
The virtues and learning of Sir 


Thomas More weighed as little in 
the estimation of the tyrannical 
Henry VIIL, as the unbending pro- 
bity and deep philosophy of the 
Mayor Bailly in that of the ferocious 
Marat. Sanctity of person was as 
much held at nought by the jealous 
Elizabeth when she signed the fatal 
warrant for the death of Queen Mary, 
as by Robespierre when his monarch 
laid his head beneath the sharp knife 
of the guillotine. The first thing 
that strikes an inquirer is a resem- 
blance between Russia and Turkey. 
The first thing that strikes the same 
inquirer, is a difference between 
England and Spain. But this differ- 
ence actually leads to similar results. 
In Spain the monarchy was abso- 
lute, in England the monarchy is 
limited—but in either case the sove- 
reign is impeccable. J21 Rey no cae, 
says the old law of Spain; The king 
can do no wrong, says the old law of 
England. The sovereign of either 
country may be a mere cipher. ‘The 
Parliament restrains the actions of 
the one, the iron bonds of unceasing 
etiquette bind the actions of the 
other. Responsible ministers carry 
on the government of one nation, 
while the destinies of the other have 
been committed to the irresponsible 
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guidance of a Camera. “ Quelque- 
fois,” says Victor Hugo, “le parle- 
ment se révolte et tue le roi d'Ang- 
leterre; quelquefois Tl’ étiquette se 
révolte et tue le roid’ Espagne. Pa- 
rallélisme bizarre, mais incontestable 
dans Jequel, I’ échafaud de Charles I. 
a pour pendant le brasier de Philippe 
LI.” ‘The old Salic law is repu- 
diated by either country —both re- 
cognise the rights of female sove- 
reigns. Pride and patience are equally 
characteristic of Englandand of Spain. 
* Admirable temperament,” exclaims 
the author, “ et qui pousse les peuples 
aux grandes choses!” What pride 
is to the nation, that is patience to 
the individual. Pride urges to con- 
quest, —— urges to colonisation. 
Spain, like England, has been victo- 
rious, and has colonised in every 
quarter of the world. ‘The infantry 
of England is as celebrated as the 
infantry of Spain. ‘The author pur- 
sues the comparison to minute par- 
ticulars. “Le thé est pour I’ Ang- 
leterre ce qu’était pour I’ Espagne le 
cacao: Vhabitude de la nation; et 
par conséquent, selon la conjoncture 
une occasion dalliance on un cas de 
guerre.’ 

The power of Turkey has dissolved 
before the progress of Russia. In 
1828 the Russian eagle hovered tri- 
umphantly over the walls of Adrian- 
ople. On the very next occasion its 
scream of conquest will be heard 
above the walls of the seraglio at 
Constantinople. The progress of 
events has brought down Spain from 
her proud pre-eminence. Austra 
possesses the Milanese; France pos- 
sesses the Ardennes, the Cambresis, 


Artois, Franche-Comté, and Rous- 
sillon. Other fragments of her 
ancient empire form four distinct 


kingdoms — Belgium, Portugal, Sar- 


dinia, and the ‘I'wo Sicilies. ‘Some 
of her conquests in America have 


been converted into nine republics— 
Mexico, Gruatimala, Columbia, Peru, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, La 
Plata, and Chili. But England has 
been the greatest gainer of her pos- 
sessions. ‘The governor-general of 
India 


rules over fragments of her 
extensive empire ; and innumerable 
islands in the eastern and western 


oceans—once the colonies of Spain— 
are now sheltered under the flag of 
England. 

In the seventeenth century. though 
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threatened from the east and from 
the west, the combined energies of 
Europe effectually resisted the ope- 
rations of Spain and Turkey, and, by 
a similar combination of energies, 
Europe in the nineteenth century 
must resist the aggressive influences 
of Russia and England. But the 
innumerable small states, duchies, 
republics, and free towns, which an- 
ciently contributed to the general 
strength, have now disappeared 
Holland has dwindled down to di- 
minutive proportions. Hungary is 
an appendage of Austria, as Malta is 
of England. The very name of Po- 
land no longer exists. Venice and 
Genoa are mere provincial cities. 
And the Pope, as a temporal prince, 
is utterly insignificant. 

The hopes of Europe are centred 
in Germany and France. 


«Eh bien,” exclaims the author, ‘cela 
pourrait suffire, la France et |’ Allemagne 
sont essentiellement |’ Europe: 1’ Alle- 
magne est le ceur; la France est la 
téte ! 

**L’Allemagne et la France sont es- 
sentiellement la civilisation: 1.’ Alle- 
magne sent; la France pense! ! 

‘* Le sentiment et la pensée, c'est tout 
V’homme civilisé !!!”* 


After this bombastic stuff, the 
author then follows up the notion. 
Between the French and the Ger- 
mans there is an incontestable con- 
sanguinity. ‘Chey struggled hand in 
hand against the Romans. 'T hey 
were brothers in times past, are 
brothers in times present, and will be 
brothers in times tocome. The na- 
tives are similar in their formation. 
‘Their position is not insular. They 
are not actuated by a spirit of con- 
quest. ‘They are the true children 
of the European soil. “ 'Tollius,” 
said the Elector of Brandenburg one 
day to that physician and charlatan, 
*you are an alchemist; but I def'y 
even your powers to convert a Van- 
dal into a Prussian.” Germany, like 
France, is irresistible from its com- 
pactness and internal strength. ‘The 
Grand Customs’ League has effected 
for the one what the departmental 
divisions had effected for the other. 
There was great inconsistency in 


the acts ofthe Congress of Vienna. In 
the distribution of principalities the 
banks of the Rhine were taken from 
France and given to Prussia, the 
youngest and the most warlike of 
the German states. 3ut Prussia 
requires consolidation, which she 
never can possess until she acquires 
Hanover and Brunswick. ‘Then the 
powers of Europe will yield the left 
bank of the Rhine once more to the 
guardianship of France. 


“11 faut,” says the author, “ pour que 
univers soit en équilibre, qu’il y ait en 
Europe, comme la double clef de voite 
du continent, deux grands Etats du 
Rhin, tous deux fécondés et étroitment 
unis par ce fieuve régénérateur : l'un sep- 
tentrional “ oriental, l’Allemagne, s’ ap- 
puyant a la Baltique, a I’ Adriatique, et 
a la Mer Noire avec la Suéde, le Dane. 
mark, la Grece, et les principautés du 
Danube pour arcs-boutants ; )’ autre mé- 
ridional et occidental, la France, s’ appu- 
yant a la Méditerranée et 4 I’ Océan, avec 
l’ Italie et 1’ Espagne pour contre-forts.” 


This plan has been already thrice 
attempted—by Charlemagne against 
the Saxons and Normans; by Louis 
XIV., who sought to support France 
by family ties in Spain, Italy, and 
Sicily; and by } Napoleon, who formed 
a family connexion with Austria, 
gave Westphalia to his brother, Swe- 
len to Bernadotte, and promised Po- 
land to Poniatowski, and who was 
overthrown by the combined forces 
of Russia and England. Europe 
must now do that for herself what 
the might of Napoleon failed to ac- 
complish :— 


“ Quand |’ Europe centrale sera con. 
stituée, et elle le sera un jour, l’interét 
de tous sera évident; la France, adussée 
i |’ Allemagne, tera front a l Angleterre, 
qui est, comme nous l’avons dit, l’esprit 
de commerce, et la rejettera dans |’ océan ; 
l’ Allemagne, wvdosste i la France, fera 
tront a la Russie, qui nous l’avons dit le 
méme, est I’ esprit de conquéte, et la re- 
jettera dans I’ Asie. 


But cnough of such Utopian 
dreams. We cannot, however, take 
leave of these lucubrations without 
informing our readers that Victor 
Hugo compares Paris to ancient 
Rome, and London to ancient Car- 


* He says, elsewhere:—* La France en effet, pour le monde eutier, c’est la 
pansée, c’est l’intelligence, la publicite, le livre, la presse, la tribune, Ja parole ; c'est 


le langue, la pire des choses, dit Esope ; 


la meilleure aussi ' 
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thage. The inhabitants of London 
he denounces as still conspicuous 
for the “Punic Faith.” And he 
thus continues 


= L’ Angleterre est le chat, disait le 

rand Frédéric, la France est le chien. 
EF, droit, dit le légiste Houard, les Angluis 
sont des Juifs, les Francais des Chrétiens 
Les sauvages mémes semblent sentir va- 
guement cette profonde autithése des 
deux grandes nations policées. Le 
Christ, ‘disent les Indiens d’ Ami rique, 
était un Francais que les Anglais crucifierent 
& Londres. Ponei Pilate était un officics 
au service de Angleterre !!” 


Victor Llugo seems to imagine 
that the people along the Rhine 
would hail with acclamations the 
domination of France. But he is 
miserably mistaken. Without vanity 
we may affirm that we know that 
country as well as he does; and that 
the people, with a few paltry excep- 
tions confined to the lowest classes, 
are decidedly hostile to France. Even 
in Alsace—though that province has 
since the time of Louis XIV. apper- 
tained to France, a marked and 
visible distinction can be discerned 
between its inhabitants and the in- 
habitants of Champagne and Lor- 
rainec. ‘The Customs’ Union will 
assuredly produce wonders for Ger- 
many, especially when we consider 
the opening markets of the East. 
The improved navigation of the 
Danube will render Eastern markets 
available to the manufacturers of 
Germany, and its rapid improve- 
ments in machinery of all kinds, and 
in railroads, will enable it to enter 
into no ignoble contest with England 
herself. Thanks to the blundering 
conduct of the late ministry and 
their representative at Munich, Lord 
Erskine, the English have been 
cut ont of all participation in the 
German League. This might have 
been obviated, because, at the outset 
of their enterprise, Bavaria, Wur- 
temburg, and Prussia, were most 
anxious to come to some good under- 
standing with ourselves. Reciprocity 
with Germany is now utterly impos- 
sible. With increase of wealth in 
Germany will, no doubt, come in- 





crease of independent feeling. But 
however the people may hanker after 
oe in government, they 
will not forget their nationality. The 
members of the Zoll-Virein are de- 
sirous of a ficet and of colonies. Its 
mercantile greatness will yet return, 
and the country will yet see many 
Fuggers and Welsers. ‘This increase 
of prosperity will increase the love 
of their fatherland. In every quar- 
ter of Germany—in the north, and 
even in the south—in the east, and 
even in the west, that is, along the 


hanks of the Rhine—the name of 


France and the presence of the 
French are detested. ‘The Germans 
are slow to anger, but immovable in 
their wrath; and the 
Prussia to France (which country, 
indeed, is the life-spring of Ger- 
many) is inveterate. We have our- 
selves no fear for the left bank of the 
ithine—it will never be in the pos- 
session of France. Peace will be 
sought by France as long as the 
wise king, Louis Philippe, is alive. 
But should the days of commotion 
supervene, hemmed in between Ger- 
many and England, France will 
sooner be herself dismembered (the 
Loire giving the obvious line of de- 
mareation) than that any portion of 
the German dominions should be 
ceded to France. German national- 
ity is alive, and even awake, and 
speaks forth in the words of the poet, 
which words find a ready response 
in the bosom of every true German : 


‘ Erfiillt ist jenes Wort! 
Der Konig ist men frei! 
Jer Nibelungen Hort 
Ersteht und glanzet neu : 

Es sind die alten deutschen Ehren, 
Die wieder ihren Schein bewahren! 
Der Vater Zucht und Muth uad Rhum, 
Das heil’ge deutsche Kaiserthum ! 


Wir huld ‘gen unserm Herrn, 
Wir trinken seinen Wein. 
Die Freiheit sei der Stern ! 
Die Losung sei der Ruriy ! 
Wir wollen ihm aufs neue schworen ; 
Wir miissen ihm, er uns gehdren. 
Vom Felsen kommt er frei und her : 
Er flieess frei in Gottes Meer ! 
Das Lied vom Khein. 
Vow M. v. Scuenkenporr.” 
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THE RAVENSWING, 


Cuaprer I. 


IN WHICH MR. WALKER MAKES THREE ATTEMPTS TO ASCERTAIN THE 
DWELLING OF MORGIANA,. 


Tar day after the dinner at the Re- 
gent Club, Mr. Walker stepped over 
to the shop of his friend the per- 
fumer, where, as usual, the young 
man, Mr. Mossrose, was established 
in the front premises. 

For some reason or other the cap- 
tain was particularly good-humour- 
ed; and, quite forgetful of the words 
which had passed between him and 
Mr. Eglantine’s lieutenant the day 
before, began addressing the latter 
with extreme cordiality. 

“A good morning to you, Mr. 
Mossrose,” said Captain Walker. 
“ Why, sir, you look as fresh as 
your namesake,—you do, indeed, 
now, Mossrose.” 


“You look ash yellow ash a 
guinea,’ responded Mr. Mossrose, 
sulkily. Ue thought the captain 


was hoaxing him. 
* My good sir,” replies the other, 


nothing cast down, “I drank rather 
too freely last night.” 
‘The more beast you!” said Mr. 


Mossrose. 

“Thank you, Mossrose ; the same 
to you,” answered the captain. 

“If you call me a beast [ll punch 
your head off!” answered the young 
man, Who had much skill in the art 
which many of his brethren prac- 
tise. 

{ didn’t, my fine fellow,” replied 
Walker ; ‘on the contrary, you—" 

“Do you mean to give me the 
lie?” broke out the indignant Moss- 
rose, who hated the agent fiereely. 
and did not in the least care to con- 
ceal his hate. In fact, it was his 
fixed purpose to pick a quarrel with 
Walker, and to drive him, if possi- 
ble, from Mr. Eglantine’s shop. 
“Do you mean to give me the lie, | 
say, Mr. Ilooker Walker ?” 

* For Ieaven’s sake, Amos, hold 
your tongue!” exclaimed the captain, 


io whom the name of Hooker was as 





poison; but, at this moment, a cus- 
tomer stepping in, Mr. Amos ex- 
changed his ferocious aspect for a 
bland grin, and Mr. Walker walked 
into the studio. 

When in Mr. Eglantine’s presence, 
Walker, too, was all smiles in a 
minute, sunk down on a settee, held 
out his hand to the perfumer, and 
began confidentially discoursing with 
him. 

* Such a dinner, Tiny, 
said he ; 


my boy,” 

“such prime fellows to eat 
it, too!  Billingsgate, Vauxhall, 
Cinqbars, Buff of the Blues, and half- 
a-dozen more of the best fellows in 


town. And what do you think the 
dinner cost a- head ? Til wager 


you'll never guess. 

« Was it two guineas a-head ?—In 
course I mean without wine,” said 
the genteel perfumer. 

“ Guess again!” 

“ Well, was it ten guineas a-head ? 
I'll guess any sum you please,” re- 
plied Mr. Eglantine; “for I know 
when you obs are together, you 
don't spare your money. I, myself, 
at the Star and Garter at Richmond, 
ouce paid 

“ Eighteen-pence ?” 

“ Tleighteen - pence, sir ?—I paid 
five-and-thirty shillings per ‘ead. 
I'd have you to know that I can act 
as a gentleman as well as any other 
gentleman, sir,” answered the per- 
fumer with much dignity. 

* Well, cighteen-pence was what 
we paid, and not a rap more, upon 
my honour.” 

* Nonsense, you're joking. The 
Marquess of Billingsyate dine for 
eighteen-pence? Why, hang it, if I 
was a marquess, I'd pav a five-pound 
note for my lunch.” 

‘ You little know the person, Mas- 
ter Eglantine,” replied the captain, 
with a smile of contemptuous supe- 
riority ; “ you little know the real man 
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of fashion, my good fellow. Simplicity, 
sir,—simplicit 
the real gentleman, and so I'll tell 
you what we had for dinner.” 

“Turtle and venison, of course ;— 
no nob dines without them.” 

“Psha! we're sick of "em! We 
had pea-soup and boiled tripe ! 
What do you think of that? We 
had sprats and herrings, a bullock’s 
heart, a baked shoulder of mutton 
and potatoes, pig’s fry and Irish stew. 
I ordered the dinner, sir, and got 
more credit for inventing it than 
they ever gave to Ude or Soyé. ‘The 
marquess was in ecstasies, the earl 
devoured half a bushel of sprats, and 
if the viscount is not laid up with a 
surfeit of bullock’s heart, my name’s 
not Howard Walker. Billy, as 
T call him, was in the chair, and 
gave my health; and what do you 
think the rascal proposed *” 

“ What did his lordship propose *” 

“That every man present should 
subscribe twopence, and pay for my 
share of the dinner. By Jove! it is 
true, and the money was handed to 
me in a pewter-pot, of which they 
also begged to make me a present. 
We afterwards went to ‘Tom Spring's, 
from Tom’s to the Finish, from the 
Finish to the watchhouse—that is, 
they did,—and sent for me just as | 
was getting into bed to bail them all 
out.” 


‘They ‘re happy dogs, those 
young noblemen,” said Mr. Eglan- 


tine; “nothing but pleasure from 
morning till night; no affectation 
neither,— no Aoture; but manly, 
downright, straightforward good fel- 
lows.” 

“ Should you like to meet them, 
Tiny, my boy ?” said the captain. 

‘If I did, sir, T hope I should 
shew myself to be the gentleman.” 
answered Mr. Eglantine. 

“Well, you shall meet them, and 
Lady Billingsgate shall order her 
perfumes at your shop. We are go- 
ing to dine, next week, all our set, at 
mealy-faced Bob's, and you shall be 
my guest,” cried the captain, _— 
ping the delighted artist on the back 
* And now, my boy, tell me how you 
spent the evening.” 

* At my club, sir,” answered Mr. 
Eglantine. blushing rather. 

* What! not at the play with the 
lovely black-eyed Miss—what is her 
name, Eglantine *” 
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* Never mind her name, captain,” 
replied Eglantine, partly from prua- 
dence and partly from shame. He 
had not the heart to own it was 
Crump, and he did not care that the 
captain should know more of his 
destined bride. 

“ You wish to keep the five thou- 
sand to yourself, eh! you rogue? 
responded the captain, with a good- 
humoured air, although exceedingly 
mortified; for, to say the truth, he 
had put himself to the trouble of 
telling the above long story of the 
dinner, and of promising to intro- 
duce Eglantine to the lords, solely 
that he might elicit from that gen- 
tleman’s good-humour some further 
particulars regarding the young lady 
with the billiard-ball eyes. It was 
for the very same reason, too, that he 
had made the attempt at reconciliation 
with Mr. Mossrose, which had just so 
signally failed. Nor would the 
reader, did he know Mr. W. better, 
at all require to have the above ex- 
planation; but as yet we are only at 
the first chapter of his history, and 
who is to know what the hero's mo- 
tives can be unless we take the trou- 
ble to explain ? 

Well, the little dignitied answer of 
the worthy dealer in bergamot, “ Ne- 
ver mind her name, captain!” threw 
the gallant captain quite back ; and 
though he sat for a quarter of an hour 
longer, and was exceedingly kind ; 
and though he threw out some skilful 
hints, yet the perfumer was.quite un- 
conquerable ; or, rather, he was too 
frightened to tell ; the poor, fat, timid, 
easy, good-natured gentleman was al- 
ways the prey of rogues,— panting 
and floundering in one rascal’s snare 
or another's. He had the dissimula- 
tion, too, which timid men have ; and 
felt the presence of a victimiser as a 
hare does of a grevhound. Now he 
would be quite still, now he would 
double, and now he would run, and 
then came the end. He knew, by 
his sure instinct of fear, that the cap- 
tain had, in asking these questions, a 
scheme against him, and so he was 
cautious, and trembled, and doubted. 
And oh! how he thanked his stars 
when Lady Grogmore’s chariot drove 
up, with the Misses Grrogmore, who 
wanted their hair dressed, and were 
going to a breakfast at three o'clock ! 

* Tl look in again, Tiny,” said the 
captain, on hearing the summons. 
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“ Do, captain,” replied the other: 
“thank you ;” and went into the 
lady's studio with a heavy heart. 

“ Get out of the way, you infernal 
villain!” roared the captain, with 
many oaths, to Lady Grogmore’s 
large footman, with ruby-coloured 
tights, who was standing inhaling 
the ten thousand perfumes of the 
shop; and the latter, moving away 
in great terror, the gallant agent 
passed out, quite heedless of the 
grin of Mr. Mossrose. 

Walker was in a fury at his want 
of success, and walked down Bond 
Street inafury. “I will know where 
the girl lives!” swore he. “Tl 
spend a five-pound note, by Jove! 
rather than not know where she 
lives !” 

“That you would—I know you 
would !” said a little, grave, low 
voice, all of a sudden, by his side. 
“Pooh! what’s money to you?” 

Walker looked down ; it was Tom 
Dale. 

Who in London did not know 
little Tom Dale? He had cheeks 
like an apple, and his hair curled 
every morning, and a little blue 
stock, and always two new magazines 
under his arm, and an umbrella and 
a little brown frock coat, and big 
square-toed shoes with which he 
went papping down the street. He 
was every where at once. Every 
body met him every day, and he 
knew every thing that every body 
ever did; though nobody ever knew 
what he did. He was, they say, a 
hundred years old, and had never 
dined at his own charge once in those 
hundred years. He looked like a 
figure out of a wax-work, with 
glassy, clear, meaningless eyes; he 
always spoke with a grin; he knew 
what you had for dinner the day be- 
fore he met you, and what every 
body had had for dinner for a century 
back almost. He was the receptacle 
of all the scandal of all the world, 
from Bond Street to Bread Street ; 
he knew all the authors, all the actors, 
all the “notorieties” of the town, 
and the private histories of each. 
That is, & never knew any thing 
really, but supplied deficiencies of 
truth and memory with ready-coined, 
never-failing lies. He was the most 
benevolent man in the universe, and 
never saw you without telling you 
every thing most cruel of your neigh- 
VOL. XXVII. NO, CLXI. 
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bour, and when he left you he went 
to do the same kind turn by your- 
self. 

“ Pooh! what’s money to you, my 
dear boy?” said #ttle Tom Dale, 
who had just come out of Ebers’s, 
where he had been filching an opera- 
ticket. “You make it in bushels in 
the City, you know you do,—in thou- 
sands. / saw you go into Eglan- 
tine’s. Fine business that; finest in 
London. Five shilling cakes ofsoap, 
my dear boy. J can’t wash with 
such: thousands a-year that man 
has made,—hasn’t he ?” 

“Upon my word, Tom, I don’t 
know,” says the captain. 

“ You not know? Don’t tell me. 
You know every thing—you agents. 
You know he makes five thousand a- 
year,—ay, and might make ten, but 
you know why he don't.” 

“ Indeed I don’t.” 

* Nonsense. Don’t humbug a poor 
old fellow like me. Jews—Amos— 
fifty per cent, ay? Why can’t he 
get his money from a good Christian ?” 

‘* 1 have Renal something of that 
sort,” said Walker, laughing. “Why, 
by Jove, Tom, you know every 
thing!” 

“ You know every thing, my dear 
boy. You know what a rascally 
trick that opera creature served him, 
poor fellow. Cashmere shawls— 
Storr and Mortimer’s — Star and 
Garter. Much better dine quiet off 
pea-soup and sprats,— ay? His bet- 
ters have, as you know very well.” 

“ Pea-soup and sprats! What, 
have you heard of that already ?” 

“Who bailed Lord Bilingsgate, 
ay, you rogue ?” and here Tom gave 
a knowing and almost demoniacal 
grin. “ Who wouldn't go to the 
Finish? Who had the piece of 
plate presented to him filled with 
sovereigns? And you deserved it, 
my dear boy—you deserved it. ‘They 
said it was only halfpence, but J 
know better!” and here Tom went 
off in a cough. 

“1 say, Tom,” cried Walker, in- 
spired with a sudden thought, 
“you, who know every thing, and are 
a theatrical man, did you ever know 
a Miss Delancy, an actress ?” 

“ At Sadler's Wells, in °16? Of 
course I did. Real name was Budge. 
Lord Slapper admired her very 
much, my dear boy. She married a 
man by the name of Crump, his 
RR 
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lordship’s black footman, and brought 
him five thousand pound; and they 
keep the Bootjack public-house in 
Bunker's Buildings, and they've got 
fourteen children. Is one of them 
handsome, eh, you sly rogue,— and 
is it that which you will give five 
pounds to know? God bless you, 
my dear, dear boy. Jones, my dear 
friend, how are you ?” 

And now, seizing on Jones, Tom 
Dale left Mr. Walker alone, and pro- 
ceeded to pour into Mr. Jones's ear 
an account of the individual whom 
he had just quitted ; how he was the 
best fellow in the world, and Jones 
knew it; how he was in a fine way of 
making his fortune; how he had 
been in the Fleet many times, and 
how he was at this moment em- 
a ag in looking out for a young 
ady of whom a certain great mar- 
quess (whom Jones knew very well, 
too) had expressed an admiration. 

But for these observations, which 
he did not hear, Captain Walker, it 
may be pronounced, did not care. 
His eyes brightened up, he marched 
cael and gaily away ; and turning 
into his own chambers opposite Eg- 
lantine’s shop, saluted that establish- 
ment with a grin oftriumph. “ You 
wouldn't tell me her name, wouldn't 
you?” said Mr Walker. “ Well, 
the luck’s with me now, and here 
goes. 


Two days after as Mr. Eglantine, 
with white gloves and a case of eau 
de Cologne as a present in his pocket, 
arrived at the Bootjack Hotel, Little 
Bunker's Buildings, Berkeley Square 
(for it must out—that was the place 
in which Mr. Crump’s inn was situ- 
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ated), he paused for a moment at 


the threshold of the little house of 


entertainment, and listened, with 
beating heart, to the sound of deli- 
cious music that a well-known voice 
was uttering within. 

The moon was playing in silvery 
brightness down the gutter of the 
humble street. A “helper,” rubbing 
down one of Lady Smigsmag’s car- 
riage horses, even paused in his whis- 
tle to listen to the strain. Mr. Tres- 
sle’s man, who had been professionally 
occupied, ceased his tap-tap upon the 
coffin which he was getting in readi- 
ness. The greengrocer (there is 
always a greengrocer in those narrow 
streets, and he goes out in white 
Berlin gloves as a supernumerary 
footman) was standing charmed at 
his little green gate; the cobbler 
(there is always a cobbler, too) was 
drunk, as usual, of evenings, but, 
with unusual subordination, never 
sung except when the refrain of the 
ditty arrived, when he hiccupped it 
forth with tipsy loyalty ; and Eglan- 
tine leaned against the Chequers 
painted on the door-side under the 
name of Crump, and looked at the 
red illumined curtain of the bar, and 
the vast, well-known shadow of Mrs. 
Crump’s turban within. Now and 
again the shadow of that worthy 
matron’s hand would be seen to grasp 
the shadow of a bottle; then the 
shadow of a cup would rise towards 
the turban, and still the strain pro- 
ceeded. Eglantine, I say, took out 
his yellow bandana, and brushed the 
beady drops from his brow, and laid 
the contents of his white kids on his 
heart, and sighed with ecstatic sym- 
pathy. The song began,— 


Come to the greenwood tree,* 
Come where the dark woods be, 
Dearest, oh come with me! 

Let us rove—oh my love—oh my love! 


(Drunken cobbler without.) 
“ Beast !” says Eglantine. 


Oh my-y love! 


Oh, my-y love! 


Come—'tis the moonlight hour, 
Dew is on leaf and flower, 
Come to the linden bower,— 
Let us rove—oh my love—oh my love! 
Let us ro-o-ove, lurlurliety ; yes we'll rove, lurlurliety, 
Through the gro-o-ove, lurlurliety—lurlurli-e-i-e-i-e-i ! 


(Cobbler as usual.) 


than twopence-halfpenny. 


Let us ro-o-ove, &c. 


* The words of this song are copyright, nor will the copyright be sold for less 
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“ You here?” says another indi- 
vidual coming clinking up the street, 
in a military cut dresscoat, the but- 
tons whereof shone very bright in 
the moonlight. “ You here, Eg- 
lantine ?—You're always here.” 

“Hush, Woolsey,” said Mr. Eglan- 
tine to his rival the tailor (for he 
was the individual in question) ; and 
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Woolsey, accordingly, put his back 
against the opposite door-post and 
Chequers, so that (with poor Eglan- 
tine’s bulk) nothing much thicker 
than a sheet of paper could pass out 
or in. And thus these two amorous 
Caryatides kept guard as the song 
continued :— 


Dark is the wood, and wide, 
Dangers, they say, betide ; 
But, at my Albert’s side, 
Nought I fear, oh my love—oh my love! 
Welcome the greenwood tree, 
Welcome the forest free, 
Dearest, with thee, with thee, 
Nought I fear, oh my love—o-h ma-a-y love! 


Eglantine’s fine eyes were filled 
with tears as Morgiana passionately 
uttered the above beautiful words. 
Little Woolsey’s eyes glistened, as 
he clenched his fist with an oath, and 
said, “Shew me any singing that can 
beat that. Cobbler, shut your mouth, 
or ['ll break your head !” 

But the cobbler, regardless of the 
threat, continued to perform the 
“Lurlaliety” with great accuracy ; 
and when that was ended, both on 
his part and Morgiana’s, a rapturous 
knocking of glasses was heard in the 
little bar, then a great clapping of 
hands, and finally, somebody shouted 
“ Brava !” 

“ Brava!” 

At that word Eglantine turned 
deadly pale, then gave a start, then 
a rush forward which pinned, or 
rather cushioned, the tailor against 
the wall; then twisting himself ab- 
ruptly round, he sprung to the door 
of the bar, and bounced into that 
apartment. 

“ How are you, my nosegay 2?” ex- 
claimed the same voice which had 
shouted “ Brava.” It was that of 
Captain Walker. 


At ten o’clock the next morning a 
gentleman, with the king’s button 
on his military coat, walked abruptly 
into Mr. Eglantine’s shop, and, turn- 
ing on Mr. Mossrose, said, “Tell 
your master I want to see him.” 

“He’s in his studio,” said Mr. 
Mossrose. 

“ Well then, fellow, go and fetch 
him !” 

And Mossrose, thinking it must 


be the lord-chamberlain, or Doctor 
Pretorius at least, walked into the 
studio, where the perfumer was 
seated in a very glossy old silk dress- 
ing-gown, his fair hair hanging over 
his white face, his double chin over 
his flaccid, whity-brown shirt-col- 
lar, his pea-green slippers on the 
hob, and, on the fire, the pot of cho- 
colate which was simmering for his 
breakfast. A lazier fellow than poor 
Eglantine it would be hard to find ; 
whereas, on the contrary, Woolsey 
was always up and brushed, spick- 
and-span, at seven o’clock ; and had 
gone through his books, and given 
out the work for the journeymen, 
and eaten a hearty breakfast of 
rashers of bacon, before Eglantine 
had put the usual pound of grease to 
his hair (his fingers were always as 
damp and shiny as if he had them in 
a pomatum-pot), and arranged his 
figure for the day. 

“ Here’s a gent wants you in the 
shop,” says Mr. Mossrose, having 
the door of communication wide 
open. 

“Say I'm in bed, Mr. Mossrose ; 
I’m out of sperrets, and really can 
see nobody.” 

“It’s some one from Vindsor, I 
think; he’s got the royal button,” 
says Mossrose. 

“It's me—Woolsey,” shouted the 
little man from the shop. 

Mr. Eglantine at this jumped up, 
made a rush to the door leading to 
his private apartment, and disap- 
peared in a twinkling. But it must 
not be imagined that he fled in order 
to avoid Mr. Woolsey. He only 
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went away for one minute just to 
put on his belt, for he was ashamed 
to be seen without it by his rival. 

This being assumed, and his toilet 
somewhat arranged, Mr. Woolsey 
was admitted into his private room. 
And Mossrose would have heard 
every word of the conversation be- 
tween those two gentlemen, had not 
Woolsey, opening the door, suddenly 
pounced on the assistant, taken him 
by the collar, and told him to dis- 
appear altogether into the shop, 
which Mossrose did, vowing he would 
have his revenge. 

The subject which Woolsey had 
come to treat was an important one. 
“ Mr. Eglantine,” says he “ there’s no 
use disguising from one another that 
we are both of us in love with 
Miss Morgiana, and that our chances 
up to this time have been pretty 
equal. But that captain whom 
you introduced, like an ass as you 
were 

“ An ass, Mr. Woolsey? I'd have 
you to know, sir, that I’m no more 
a hass than you are, sir; and as for 
introducing the captain, I did no 
such thing.” 

“ Well, well, he’s got a poaching 
into our preserves somehow. He’s 
evidently sweet upon the young 
woman, and is a more fashionable 
chap than either of us two. We 
must get him out of the house, sir— 
we must circumwent him ; and then, 
Mr. Eglantine, will be time enough 
for you and me to try which is the 
best man.” 

“He the best man!” thought 
Eglantine; “the little, bald, unsightly 
tailor-creature! A man with no more 
soul than his smoothing-hiron!” But 
the perfumer, as may be imagined, 
did not utter this sentiment aloud, 
but expressed himself quite willing 
to enter into any hamicable arrange- 
ment, by which the new candidate 
for Miss Crump’s favour must be 
thrown over. It was, accordingly, 
agreed between the two gentlemen 
that they should coalesce against the 
common enemy; that they should, 
by reciting many perfectly well- 
founded stories in the captain's dis- 
favour, influence the minds of Miss 
Crump’s parents, and of herself, if 
possible, against this wolf in sheep's 
clothing ; and that, when they were 
once fairly rid of him, each should 
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be at liberty, as before, to prefer his 
own claim. 

“T have thought of a subject,” 
said the little tailor, turning very red, 
and hemming and hawing a great 
deal. “I’ve thought, I say, of a 
pint, which may be resorted to with 
advantage at the present juncture, 
and in which each of us may be 
useful to the other. An exchange, 
Mr. Eglantine. Do you take?” 

“ Do you mean an accommodation- 
bill?” said Eglantine, whose mind 
ran a good deal on that species of 
exchange. 

* Pooh, nonsense, sir. The name 
of our firm is, I flatter myself, a little 
more up in the market than some 
other people’s names.” 

“Do you mean to insult the name 
of Archibald Eglantine, sir? I'd 
have you to know that at three 
months a 

“ Nonsense!” says Mr. Woolsey, 
mastering his emotion ; “ there’s no 
use a-quarrelling, Mr. E.; we're not 
in love with each other, I know that. 
You wish me hanged, or as good, I 
know that!” 

“ Indeed I don’t, sir !” 

“ You do, sir; I tell you, you do! 
and what's more, I wish the same to 
you—transported, atany rate! But as 
two sailors, when a boat’s a-sinking, 
though they hate each other ever so 
much, will help and bale the boat 
out; so, sir, let ws act: let us be 
the two sailors.” 

“ Bail, sir!” said Eglantine, as 
usual mistaking the drift of the ar- 
gument, “I'll bail noman! If you're 
in difficulties, I think you had better 
go to your senior partner, Mr. Wool- 
sey;” and Eglantine’s cowardly little 
soul was filled with a savage satis- 
faction to think that his enemy was 
in distress, and had actually been 
obliged to come to him for succour. 

“ You're enough to make Job 
swear, you great, fat, stupid, lazy, old 
barber !” roared Mr. Woolsey, in a 
fury. 

Eglantine jumped up and made 
for the bell-rope. The gallant little 
tailor laughed. 

* There's no need to call in Betsy,” 
said he, “ 'm not a-going to eat you, 
Eglantine ; you're a bigger man than 
me: if you were just to fall on me, 
you'd smother me! Just sit still on 
the sofa and listen to reason.” 
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“ Well, sir, pro-ceed,” said the 
barber, with a gasp. 

“ Now, listen! What's the darling 
wish of your heart? I know it, sir! 
you've told it to Mr. Tressle, sir, and 
other gents at the club. The darling 
wish of your heart, sir, is to have a 
slap-up coat turned out of the ateliers 
of Messrs. Linsey, Woolsey, and Com- 
pany. You said you'd give twenty 
guineas for one of our coats, you 
know you did! Lord Bolsterton’s a 
fatter man than you, and look what 
a figure we turn Aim out. Can any 
firm in England dress Lord Bolster- 
ton but us, so as to make his lord- 
ship look decent? I defy ‘em, sir! 
We could have given Daniel Lam- 
bert a figure !” 

“If 1 want a coat, sir,” said Mr. 
Eglantine, “and I don’t deny it, 
there’s some people want a head of 
hair !” 

“ That’s the very point I was com- 
ing to,” said the tailor, resuming the 
violent blush which was mentioned 
as having suffused his countenance 
at the beginning of the conversation. 
“Let us have terms of mutual ac- 
commodation. Make me a wig, Mr. 
Eglantine, and though I never yet 
cut a yard of cloth except for a gen- 
tleman, I'll pledge you my word I'll 
make you a coat.” 

“ Will you, honour bright ?” says 
Eglantine. 

“ Honour bright,” says the tailor. 
“ Look!” and in an instant he drew 
from his pocket one of those slips of 
parchment which gentlemen of his 
profession carry, and putting Eglan- 
tine into the proper position, began 
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to take the preliminary observations. 
He felt Eglantine’s heart thump with 
happiness as his measure passed over 
that soft part of the perfumer’s per- 
son. 

Then putting down the window- 
blind, and looking that the door was 
locked, and blushing still more deeply 
than ever, the tailor seated himself 
in an arm-chair towards which Mr. 
Eglantine beckoned him, and, taking 
off his black wig, exposed his head 
to the great perruquier’s gaze. Mr. 
Eglantine looked at it, measured it, 
manipulated it, sat for three minutes 
with his head in his hand and his 
elbow on his knee gazing at the 
tailor’s cranium with all his might, 
walked round it twice or thrice, and 
then said, “ It’s enough, Mr. Woolsey, 
consider the job as done. And now, 
sir,” said he, with a greatly relieved 
air, “ and now, Woolsey, let us ‘ave 
a glass of curacgoa to celebrate this 
hauspicious meeting.” 

The tailor, however, stiffly replied 
that he never drunk in a morning, 
and left the room without offering 
to shake Mr. Eglantine by the hand, 
for he despised that gentleman very 
heartily, and himself, ‘too, for coming 
to any compromise with him, and 
for so far demeaning himself as to 
make a coat for a barber. 

Looking from his chambers on the 
other side of the street, that inevitable 
Mr Walker saw the tailor issuing 
from the perfumer’s shop, and was 
at no loss to guess that something 
extraordinary must be in progress 
when two such bitter enemies met 
together. 


Cuapter ITI. 
WHAT CAME OF MR. WALKI R's DISCOVERY OF THE BOOTJACK. 


It is very easy to state how the 
captain came to take up that proud 
position at the Bootjack which we 
have seen him occupy on the even- 
ing when the sound of the fatal 
“brava” so astonished Mr. Eglantine. 

The mere entry into the establish- 
ment was, of course, not difficult. 
Any person by simply uttering the 
words, “ A pint of beer,” was free of 
the Bootjack ; and it was some such 
watchword that Howard Walker 
employed when he made his first 
appearance. He requested to be 
shewn into a parlour where he might 
repese himself for awhile, and was 
ushered into that very sanctum where 


the Kidney Club met. Then he stated 
that the beer was the best he had 
ever tasted, except in Bavaria, and 
in some parts of Spain, he added ; and 
professing to be extremely “ peckish,” 
requested to know if there were any 
cold meat in the house whereof he 
could make a dinner. 

“ T don’t usually dine at this hour, 
landlord,” said he, flinging down a 
half-sovereign for payment of the 
beer; “ but. your parlour looks so 
comfortable and the Windsor chairs 
are so snug, that I'm sure I could 
not dine better at the first club in 
London.” 


“ One of the first clubs in London 
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is held in this very room,” said Mr. 
Crump, very well pleased; “and at- 
tended by some of the best gents in 
town, too. We call it the Kidney 
Club.” 

“ Why, bless my soul! it is the 
very club my friend, Eglantine, has so 
often talked to me about, and attended 
by some of the tip-top tradesmen of 
the metropolis !” 

“ There’s better men here than 
Mr. Eglantine,” replied Mr. Crump ; 
“though he’s a good man—I don’t say 
he’s not a good man—but there’s bet- 
ter. Mr. Clinker, sir; Mr. Woolsey, 
of the house of Linsey, Woolsey, and 
Co.” 

“ The great army-clothiers!” cried 
Walker ; “ the first house in town!” 
and so continued, with exceeding ur- 
banity, holding conversation with 
Mr. Crump, until the honest land- 
lord retired delighted, and told Mrs. 
Crump in the bar that there was a 
tip-top swell in the Kidney parlour, 
who was a-going to have his dinner 
there. 

Fortune favoured the brave cap- 
tain in every way, it was just Mr. 
Crump’s own dinner-hour; and on 
Mrs. Crump’s stepping into the par- 
lour to ask the guest whether he 
would like a slice of the joint to 
which the family were about to sit 
down, fancy that lady’s start of as- 
tonishment at recognising Mr. Eg- 
lantine’s facetious friend of the day 
before. The captain at once demanded 
permission to partake of the joint 
at the family table, the lady could 
not with any great reason deny this 
request; the captain was inducted into 
the bar, and Miss Crump, who al- 
ways came down late for dinner, was 
even more astonished than her mam- 
ma on beholding the occupier of the 
fourth place at the table. Had she ex- 
pected to see the fascinating stranger 
so soon again? I think she had. 
Her big eyes said as much, as, fur- 
tively looking up at Mr. Walker's 
face, they caught his looks; and then 
bouncing down again towards her 
plate, pretended to be very busy in 
looking at the boiled beef and carrots 
there displayed. She blushed far 
redder than those carrots, but her 
shining ringlets hid her confusion 
together with her lovely face. 

Sweet Morgiana! the billiard-ball 
eyes had a tremendous effect on the 
captain. ‘They fell plump, as it were, 
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into the pocket of his heart; and he 
gallantly proposed to treat the com- 
pany to a bottle of champagne, which 
was accepted without much difficulty. 

Mr. Crump, under pretence of 
going to the cellar (where he said he 
had some cases of the finest cham- 
pagne in Europe), called Dick, the 
boy, to him, and despatched him with 
all speed to a wine-merchant’s, where 
a couple of bottles of the liquor were 
procured. 

“ Bring up two bottles, Mr. C.,” 
Captain Walker gallantly said when 
Crump made his move, as it were, 
to the cellar; and it may be imagined 
after the two bottles were drunk (of 
which Mrs. Crump took at least nine 
glasses to her share), how happy, 
merry, and confidential the whole 
party had become. Crump told his 
story of the Bootjack, and whose boot 
it had drawn; the former Miss De- 
lancy expatiated on her past theatri- 
cal life, and in the pictures hanging 
round the room. Miss was equally 
communicative; and, in short, the 
captain had all the secrets of the 
little family in his possession ere 
sunset. He knew that Miss cared 
little for either of her suitors, about 
whom mamma and papa had a little 
quarrel. He heard Mrs. Crump talk 
of Morgiana’s property, and fell more 
in love with her than ever. Then 
came tea, the luscious wet the 
quiet game at cribbage, and the song 
—the song which poor Eglantine 
heard, and which caused Woolsey’s 
rage and his despair. 

At the close of the evening the 
tailor was in a greater rage, and the 
perfumer in greater despair than 
ever. He had made his little present 
of eau de Cologne. “ Oh, fie!” says 
the captain, with a horse laugh, “ é 
smells of the shop!” He taunted the 
tailor about his wig, and the honest 
fellow had only an oath to give by 
way of repartee. He told his stories 
about his club and his lordly friends. 
What chance had either against the 
all-accomplished Howard Walker ? 

Old Crump, with a good innate 
sense of right aud wrong, hated the 
man; Mrs. Crump did not feel quite 
at her ease regarding him, but Mor- 
giana thought him the most delight- 
ful person the world ever produced. 

Eglantine’s usual morning costume 
was a blue satin neck-cloth, em- 
broidered with butterflies and orna- 
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mented with a brandy-ball brooch, a 
light shawl waistcoat, and a rhubarb- 
coloured coat of the sort which I 
believe are called Taglionis, and which 
have no waist-buttons, and make a 
pretence, as it were, to have no 
waists, but are, in reality, adopted by 
the fat in order to give them a waist. 
Nothing easier for an obese man than 
to have a waist; he has but to pinch 
his middle part a little, and the very 
fat on either side pushed violently 
forward makes a waist, as it were, 
and our worthy perfumer’s figure was 
that of a bolster cut almost in two 
with a string. 

Walker presently saw him at his 
shop-door grinning in this costume, 
twiddling his ringlets with his dumpy 
greasy fingers, glittering with oil and 
rings, and looking so exceedingly con- 
tented and happy that the estate- 
agent felt assured some very satisfac- 
tory conspiracy had been planned 
between the tailor and him. How 
was Mr. Walker to learn what the 
scheme was? Alas! the poor fellow’s 
vanity and delight were such, that he 
could not keep silent as to the cause 
of his satisfaction, and, rather than 
not mention it at all, in the fulness 
of his heart he would have told his 
secret to Mr. Mossrose himself. 

“When I get my coat,” thought 
the Bond Street Alnaschar, “I'll 
hire of Snaffle that easy-going cream- 
coloured ‘oss that he bought from 
Astley’s, and I'll canter through the 
Park, and won't I pass through little 
Bunker’s Buildings, that’s all? Tl 
wear my grey trousers with the vel- 
vet stripe down the side, and get my 
spurs lacquered up, and with a 
French polish to my boot ; if I don’t 
do for the captain and the tailor too, 
my name’s not Archibald. And I'll 
tell you what I'll do: I'll hire the 
small Clarence, and invite the Crumps 
to dinner at the Gar and Starter 
(this was his facetious way of calling 
the Star and Garter), and I'll ride b 
them all the way to Richmond. It’s 
rather a long ride, but with Snafile’s 
soft saddle I can do it pretty easy, I 
dare say.” And so the honest fellow 
built castles upon castles in the air; 
and the last and most beautiful vision 
of all was Miss Crump “in white 
satting with a horange flower in her 
‘air,” putting him in possession of her 
lovely hand before the altar of St. 
George’s, ‘Anover Square. As for 
Woolsey, Eglantine determined that 
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he should have the best wig his art 
could produce, for he had not the 
least fear of his rival. 

These points then being arranged 
to the poor fellow’s satisfaction, what 
does he do but send out for half a 
quire of pink note paper, and in a 
filagree envelope despatch a note of 
invitation to the ladies at the Boot- 
jack :— 

** Bower of Bloom, Bond Street, 
Thursday. 

“Mr. Archibald Eglautine presents 
compliments to Mrs. and Miss Crump, 
and requests the honour and pleasure of 
their company at the Star and Garter at 
Richmond to an early dinner on Sunday 
next. 

“ If agreeable, Mr. Eglantine’s carriage 
will be at your door at three o’clock, and 
I propose to accompany them on horse- 
back if agreeable likewise.” 


This note was sealed with yellow 
wax, and sent to its destination ; and, 
of course, Mr. Eglantine went him- 
self for the answer in the evening ; 
and of course he told the ladies to 
look out for a certain new coat he 
was going to sport on Sunday; and, 
of course, Mr. Walker happens to 
call the next day with spare tickets 
for Mrs. Crump and her daughter, 
when the whole secret was laid bare 
to him, how the ladies were going to 
Richmond on Sunday in Mr. Snaffle’s 
Clarence, and how Mr. Eglantine was 
to ride by their side. 

Mr. Walker did not keep horses 
of his own, his magnificent friends at 
the Regent had plenty ia their sta- 
bles, and some of these were at liver 
at the establishment of the captain's 
old “ college” companion Mr. Snaffle. 
It was easy, therefore, for the captain 
to renew his acquaintance with that 
individual. So, hanging on the arm 
of my Lord Vauxhall, Capt. Walker 
next day made his appearance at 
Snaffle’s livery-stables and looked at 
the various horses there for sale or 
at bait, and soon managed, by put- 
ting some facetious questions to Mr. 
Snaffle regarding the Kidney Club, 
&c., to place himself on a friendly 
footing with that gentleman, and to 
learn from him what horse Mr. Eg- 
lantine was to ride on Sunday. 

The monster Walker had fully de- 
termined in his mind that Eglantine 
should fall off that horse in the 
course of his Sunday’s ride. 

“That sing’lar hanimal,” said Mr. 
Snaffle, pointing to the old horse, “ is 
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the celebrated Hemperor that was 
the wonder of Hastley’s some years 
back, and was parted with by Mr. 
Ducrow honly because his feelin’s 
wouldn’t allow him to keep him no 
longer after the death of the first 
Mrs. D., who invariably rode him. I 
bought him, thinking that p’raps 
ladies and Cockney-bucks might like 
to ride him (for his haction is won- 
derful, and he canters like a harm- 
chair); but he’s not safe on any day 
except Sundays.” 

“ And why’s that ?” asked Captain 

Valker. “ Why is he safer on Sun- 
days than other days ?” 

“ Because there's no music in the 
streets on Sundays. The first gent 
that rode him found himself dancing 
a quadrille in Hupper Brooke Street 
to an ‘urdy-gurdy that was playing 


‘Cherry ripe, such is the natur of 


the hanimal. And if you recklect 
the play of the battle of Hoysterlitz, 
in which Mrs. D. hacted ‘the female 
hussar,’ you may remember how she 
and the horse died in the third hact to 
the toon of ‘God preserve the Em- 
peror, from which this horse took 
his name. Only play that toon to 
him, and he rears hisself hup, beats 
the hair in time with his fore legs, 
and then sinks gently to the ground, 
as though he were carried off by a 
cannon-ball. He served a lady hop- 
posite Hapsley Ouse so one day, and 
since then I’ve never let him out to 
a friend except on Sunday, when, in 
course, there’s no danger. Heglan- 
tine zs a friend of mine, and, of course, 
I wouldn’t put the poor fellow on a 
hanimal I couldn’t trust.” 

After a little more conversation, 
my lord and his friend quitted Mr. 
Snaffle’s, and as they walked away 
towards the Regent, his lordship 
might be heard shrieking with laugh- 
ter, crying “ Capital, by jingo! exth- 
lent! Dwive down in the dwag! 
Take Lungly. Worth a thousand 
pound, by Jove!” and similar ejacu- 


lations, indicative of exceeding de- 
light. 


On Saturday morning, at ten o'clock 
to a moment, Mr. Woolsey called at 
Mr. Eglantine’s with a yellow hand- 
kerchief under his arm. It contained 
the best and handsomest body-coat 
that ever gentleman put on. It fitted 
Eglantine to a nicety—it did not pinch 
him in the least, and yet it was of so 
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exquisite a cut that the perfumer 
found, as he gazed delighted in the 
glass, that he looked like a manly, 
portly, high-bred gentleman—a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army, at the 
very least. 

“You're a full man, Eglantine,” 
said the tailor, delighted, too, with his 
own work ; “ but that can’t be helped. 
You look more like Hercules than 
Falstaff now, sir; and if a coat can 
make a gentleman, a gentleman you 
are. Let me recommend you to sink 
the blue cravat, and take the stripes 
off your trousers. Dress quiet, sir ; 
draw it mild. Plain waistcoat, dark 
trousers, black neckcloth, black hat, 
and if there’s a better dressed man in 
Europe to-morrow I’ma Dutchman.” 

“Thank you, Woolsey — thank 
you, my dear sir,” said the charmed 
perfumer. “ And now I'll just trou- 
ble you to try on this here.” 

The wig had been made with equal 
skill; it was not in the florid style 
which Mr. Eglantine loved in his 
own person, but, as the perfumer 
said, a simple, straight forward head 
of hair. “ It seems as if it had grown 
there all your life, Mr. Woolsey ; 
nobody would tell that it was not 
your nat’ral colour (Mr. Woolsey 
blushed), it makes you look ten year 
younger ; and as for that scarecrow 
yonder, you'll never, I think, want to 
wear that again.” 

Woolsey looked in the glass and 
was delighted too. The two rivals 
shook hands and straightway became 
friends, and in the overflowing of his 
heart the perfumer mentioned to the 
tailor the party which he had ar- 
ranged for the next day, and offered 
him a seat in the carriage and at the 
dinner at the Star and Garter. 
“ Would you like to ride,” said Eg- 
lantine, with rather a consequential 
air, “ Snaffle will mount you, and we 
can go one on each side of the ladies, 
if you like.” 

But Woolsey humbly said he was 
not a riding-man, and gladly con- 
sented to take a place in the Clarence 
carriage, provided he was allowed to 
bear half the expenses of the enter- 
tainment. This proposal was agreed 
to by Mr. Eglantine, and the two 
gentlemen parted to meet once more 
at the Kidneys that night, when 
every body was edified by the friendly 
tone adopted between them. 

Mr. Snaffle, at the club-meeting, 
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made the very same proposal to Mr. 
Woolsey that the pertumer had made; 
and stated that as Eglantine was 
going to ride Hemperor, Woolsey, at 
least, ought to mount too. But he 
was met by the same modest refusal 
on the tailor’s part, who stated that 
he had never mounted a horse yet, 
and preferred greatly the use of a 
coach. 

Eglantine’s character as a “ swell” 
rose greatly with the club that 
evening. 

Two o'clock on Sunday came ; the 
two beaux arrived punctually at the 
door to receive the two smiling ladies. 

“ Bless us, Mr. Eglantine!” said 
Miss Crump, quite struck by him, 
“ T never saw you look so handsome 
in your life.” He could have flung 
his arms round her neck at the com- 
pliment. “ And, law, ma! what has 
happened to Mr. Woolsey? doesn’t 
he look ten years younger than yes- 
terday?” Mamma assented, and 
Woolsey bowed gallantly, and the 
two gentlemen exchanged a nod of 
hearty friendship. 

The day was delightful. Eglan- 
tine pranced along magnificently on 
his cantering arm-chair, with his hat 
on one ear, his left hand on his side, 
and his head flung over his shoulder, 
and throwing under glances at Mor- 
giana whenever the Emperor was in 
advance of the Clarence. The Em- 
peror pricked up his ears a little 
uneasily passing the Ebenezer chapel 
in Richmond, where the congregation 
were singing a hymn, but beyond 
this no accident occurred; nor was 
Mr. Eglantine in the least stiff or 
fatigued by the time the party reached 
Richmond, where he arrived time 
enough to give his steed into the 
charge of an hostler, and to present 
his elbow to the ladies as they alighted 
from the Clarence carriage. 

What this jovial party ate for 
dinner at the Star and Garter need 
not here be set down. If they did 
not drink champagne I am very much 
mistaken ; and if they did, and found 
it good and cheap, 1 am very much 
surprised. But they were as merry 
as any four people in Christendom ; 
and between the bewildering atten- 
tions of the perfumer, and the manly 
courtesy of the tailor, Morgiana very 
likely forgot the gallant captain, or, 
at least, was very happy in his 
absence. 
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At eight o'clock they began to 
drive homewards. ‘“ Won't you come 
into the carriage?” said Morgiana to 
Eglantine, with one of her tenderest 
looks; “ Dick can ride the horse.” 
But Archibald was too great a lover 
of equestrian exercise. “ I’m afraid 
to trust any body on this horse,” 
said he, with a knowing look; and 
so he pranced away by the side of 
the little carriage. The moon was 
brilliant, and, with the aid of the 
gas-lamps, illuminated the whole face 
of the country in a way inexpressibly 
lively. 

Tieseei. in the distance, the sweet 
and plaintive notes of a bugle were 
heard, and the performer, with great 
delicacy, executed a religious air. 
* Music, too! heavenly!” said Mor- 
giana, throwing up her eyes to the 
stars. The music came nearer and 
nearer, and the delight of the com- 
pany was only more intense. The 
fly was going at about four miles an 
hour, and the Emperor began canter- 
ing to time at the same rapid pace. 

“ This must be some gallantry of 
yours, Mr. Woolsey,” said the ro- 
mantic Morgiana, turning upon that 
gentleman. “ Mr. Eglantine treated 
us to the dinner, and you have pro- 
vided us with the music.” 

Now Woolsey had been a little, a 
very little, dissatisfied, during the 
course of the evening’s entertainment, 
by fancying that Eglantine, a much 
more voluble person than himself, 
had obtained rather an undue share 
of the ladies’ favour ; and as he him- 
self paid half of the expenses, he felt 
very much vexed to think that the 
perfumer should take all the credit 
of the business to himself. So when 
Miss Crump asked if he had provided 
the music, he foolishly made an eva- 
sive reply to her query, and rather 
wished her to imagine that he had 
performed that piece of gallantry. 
“ If it pleases you, Miss Morgiana,” 
said this artful schneider, “ what 
more need any man ask ? wouldn't I 
have all Drury Lane orchestra to 
please you ?” 

The bugle had by this time arrived 
quite close to the Clarence carriage, 
and if Morgiana had looked round 
she might have seen whence the 
musiccame. Behind her came slowly 
a drag, or private stage-coach, with 
four horses. Two grooms with 
cockades and folded arms were be- 
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hind; and driving on the box, a 
little gentleman, with a blue, bird’s- 
eye neckcloth, and a white coat. A 
bugleman was by his side, who per- 
formed the melodies which so de- 
lighted Miss Crump. He played 
very gently and sweetly, and “ God 
save the King” trembled so softly 
out of the brazen orifice of his bugle, 
that the Crumps, the tailor, and 
Eglantine himself, who was riding 
close by the carriage, were quite 
charmed and subdued. 

“ Thank you, dear Mr. Woolsey,” 
said the grateful Morgiana; which 
made Eglantine stare, “and W oolsey 
was just saying, “ Really, upon my 
word, I've nothing to do with it,” 
when the man on the drag-box said 
to the bugleman, “ Now!” 

The bugleman began the tune of— 


** Heaven preserve our Emperor Fra-an- 
cis, 
Rut tum-ti-tum-ti-titty-ti.” 


At the sound, the Emperor reared 
himself (with a roar from Mr. Eglan- 
tine), reared and beat the air with 
his fore-paws; Eglantine flung his 
arms round the beast’s neck, still he 
kept beating time with his fore-paws. 
Mrs. Crump screamed ; Mr. Woolsey, 
Dick, the Clarence coachman, Lord 
Vauxhall (for it was he), and his 
lordship’s two grooms, burst into a 
shout of laughter; Morgiana cries 
“ Mercy! mercy!” Eglantine yells 
* Stop!”"—“* Wo!"—*“ O!” and a 
thousand ejaculations of hideous ter- 
ror; until, at last, down drops the 
Emperor stone dead in the middle of 
the road, as if carried off by a cannon- 
ball. 

Fancy the situation, ye callous 
souls who laugh at the misery of 
humanity, fancy the situation of poor 
Eglantine under the Emperor. He 
had fallen very easy, the animal lay 
perfectly quiet, and the perfumer was 
to all intents and purposes as dead as 
the animal. He had not fainted, but 
he was immovable with terror; he 
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lay in a puddle, and thought it was 
his own blood gushing from him; 
and he would have lain there until 
Monday morning, ifmy lord’s grooms, 
descending, had not dragged him by 
the coat-collars from under the beast, 
who still lay quiet. 

“ Play ‘Charming Judy Callag- 
han,’ will ye?” says Mr. Snafile’s 
man, the fly-driver; on which the 
bugler performed that lively air, and 
up ‘started the horse, and the grooms, 
who were rubbing Mr. Eglantine down 
against a lamp- post, invited him to 
remount. 

But his heart was too broken for 


that. The ladies gladly made room 
for him in the Clarence. Dick 


mounted Emperor and rode home- 
wards. The drag, too, drove away, 
playing, “ Oh, dear, what can the 
matter be?” and with a scowl of 
furious hate, Mr. Eglantine sat and 
regarded his rival. His pantaloons 
were split, and his coat torn up the 
back. 

* Are you hurt much, dear Mr. 
Archibald?” said Morgiana, with 
unaffected compassion. 

“ N-not much,” said the poor fel- 
low, ready to burst into tears. 

“O Mr. Woolsey,” added the good- 
natured girl, “ how could you play 
such a trick ?” 

“ Upon my word,” Woolsey began, 
intending to plead innocence; but 
the ludicrousness of the situation was 
once more too much for him, and he 
burst out into a roar of laughter. 

“ You! you cowardly beast,” 
howled out Eglantine, now driven to 
fury, “ you laugh at me, you misera- 
ble cretur! Take that, sir!” and he 
fell upon him with all his might, 
and well-nigh throttled the tailor, 
and pummelling his eyes, his nose, 
his ears, with inconceivable rapidity, 
wrenched, finally, his wig off his 
head, and flung it into the road. 

Morgiana saw that Woolsey had 


red hair. 
» + ” * 
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REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND THINGS, 


BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY. 
No. VI. 


THE HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF ST. SIMONIANISM. 


Tuose were brilliant but meteoric 
passages in the life of Saint Simonian- 
ism, when at Paris a gentleman, 
yclept ‘ Rodrigues,” a philosopher, 
named “Enfantin,” and a dashing 
blood, rejoicing in the title of “ Mi- 
chel Chevalier,” first resolved to take 
care of ladies’ properties, and to ex- 
pend both capital and interest with 
great discretion, to establish equality 
of rights, as well as equality of do- 
mains, and to send out missionaries 
well steeped with the best black 
coffee, and appropriate liqueurs, to 
found a new system of morals and 
virtue! The Paris revolution of 
1830 “ had left so much to be desired ;” 
the Belgian repetition had so sig- 
nally failed: the Polish disasters had 
added so much of misery to those 
who were before enslaved ; and Spain 
had been so overthrown even by the 
beginning of a war which bade fair to 
occupy her for the next ten years, 
that Rodrigues, Enfantin, and Che- 
valier, got weary of politics, and be- 
took them to religion. Not Christi- 
anity, and not Judaism—not Maho- 
metanism, and not Paganism exactly 
—but to Saint Simonianism and po- 
lygamy. Don’t be startled, ladies— 
don’t be startled! You may read 
on. There’s nothing wrong intended. 
It is not an affair of the heart—only 
of the pocket. A new sort of poly- 
gamy! Low frocks?—Yes. Blue 
sashes ?—Yes. Wives disgusted with 
their husbands ?—Yes. Women wea- 
ried with the trammels of matri- 
mony, and resolved to rid themselves 
of them?—Yes. But still all pla- 
tonic love. No kissing—no squeez- 
ing of the hand—no gentle pressure, 
no sighs, no tears—nothing but phi- 
losophy, poetry, and Bordeaux, “ Co- 
telettes a la minute,’ Champagne 
Srappé, “an epigram of lamb with 
asparagus points,” and a “ petit verre” 
of , what you like—from Ro- 
solio to Curacoa, or from Kirschen- 
wasser to the merry old Gold Water. 
Dear charming creatures they were, 
too! Rather antiquated if you will; 








rather pedantic, of course; rather 
bothering after dinner with their 
philosophy ; and rather troublesome 
with their blue - stockingry. But 
what cared Rodrigues for this? And 
as to Pere Enfantin and Michel Che- 
valier, they chuckled like jolly old 
monks over Chambertin and Clos 
Vougeot, and the only prayer they 
uttered was, “ Send us more wives!” 

As Iam fearful this introductory 
matter may be more amusing than in- 
structive, unless supplied with a pass- 
ing explanation, I must here indulge 
myself and my readers with the plea- 
sure and benefit of a parenthesis. Be 
it known, then, that once upon a time 
there lived a man of whom the world 
might say, that the term saint when 
applied to him, was the least appro- 
priate ever bestowed on any living or 
departed mortal, and yet to this day 
he is called Saint Simon. Now Mister 
Saint Simon, or Saint Simon, Esq., 
for both are equally applicable and 
appropriate, entertained peculiar no- 
tions as to “ communion of goods,” or 
the truly felicitous arrangement of 
this ait property by way of part- 
nership, so that he who had the ad- 
vantage of possessing something 
should share it with him, or her 
(as the case may be), who had the 
privilege of possessing — nothing ! 
Thus, if 1 had the misfortune of 
possessing 20,000/. (I meant pence) 
and my brethren had the happiness 
of possessing not quite a five-pound 
note, the system of Saint Simon was 
this,— that we should put both sums 
into a hat, shake the hat well, and 
spend it together. Now, as the suc- 
cess of all such plans for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of our species, 
must depend a great deal upon the 
persuasive powers of one party, and 
the mesmerised, or submissive and 
docile powers of the sleeping party, 
it follows, of course, that the best 
talker has the greatest chance of suc- 
cess, and that those who can prove 
black to be crimson, and small beer 
to be pale brandy, must decidedly 
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come off the conquerors. Well, then, 
Rodrigues, Enfantin, and Cheva- 
lier, were three very powerful men 
of this description of moral calibre, 
and they resolved to carry into action 
the principle of Saint Simon, that 
“the communion of goods” was the 
only real way of terminating all the 
discord which existed in the world, 
and of making men, and women too, 
virtuous and happy. 

When this holy and patriotic de- 
termination first entered the minds 
of the three emancipators of their 
species in question, it is but fair to 
say that they were by no means dis- 
agreeable or awkward companions. 
Few men could look better with a 
long black beard, a bare throat, a Ro- 
man gown, and a broad girdle with the 
word “Pére” inscribed on it, than 
the Saint Enfantin. And when sur- 
rounded by a troop of other men’s 
wives, who had left their husbands 
and their children, with their own 
private fortunes in their pockets, to 
receive from his lips the instruction, 
and listen to the dogmas of the de- 
parted Saint Simon, as recorded in 
his works, he had the air of a 
mighty prophet, who had descended 
from a land of heroes or of sages, to 
change society, or to subvert the 
world. The ladies—at least on state 
occasions, and I was admitted to 
no others—wore white robes as in- 
dications of their purity, very low 
bodies as proofs of their chastity, no 
ornaments as demonstrations of their 
having placed all in the common 
treasury, and sat at the feet of the 
“ Pere” on the ground, or on very 
low ottomans, whilst he listened to 
their artless tales of their former 
lives, when, enthralled by the chains 
of matrimony, they absurdly and im- 
piously imagined that they were ful- 
filling the high destinies to which 
their degraded and noble sex had 
been destined by heaven, by nature, 
and by Sarnt Simon!! 

The first time I saw Micuet Cue- 
VALIER he was introduced to me as 
the author of a very spirited and 
lively pamphlet, “ On the best mode 
of tying a Cravat!” He was gay, 
smiling, jocular, light-eyed, light- 
haired, exceedingly well dressed, and 
just the sort of man to be the great- 
est possible favourite at a gipsy- 
party. At dinner he was sedulous, 
smart, and smirking. At dessert he 
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was philosophical, romantic, or pro- 
found. At the piano he was admir- 
able. But at coffee—yes, at coffee, 
he was prodigious!! ‘They say (that 
is some Baptist biographer) that the 
late great Robert Hall used to drink 
from sixteen to thirty-two cups of 
strong tea per evening. Very likely, 
though we should have preferred 
counting them to taking other peo- 
ple’s arithmetic for granted; but 
again we say, very likely. Still what 
was Robert Hall and his thirty-two 
cups of gunpowder or twankay to 
Michel Chevalier and his pipkins of 
cottee ? Never mind; the more he 
drank, the more he sung, danced, 
played, laughed, and punned; and 
by the time he was at his sixty-fourth 
pipkin, he really beat Theodore Hook 
hollow. 

Ah! little did I think at that 
moment that that very Michel would 
hereafter become one of the regene- 
rators of the world! I remember [ 
met him at the house of an English 
gentleman in Paris, famed for good 
dinners and bad French, for excel- 
lent wines, and plenty of them, and 
for giving “ frogs” to Frenchmen as 
great rarities,—and so, in truth, they 
were, for, spite of the English mistake 
to the contrary, I never saw in my 
life any arrangement of frogs, either 
in soups, ragouts, or pies, roasted, 
boiled, fried, or stewed, at the table 
of a French gentleman. However, 
so it was; delighted we met, and 
charmed we parted ; he thinking me 
a very good fellow, and I fully re- 
solved always to tie my cravat after 
his fashion. 

The next time I caught a glimpse 
of the small eyes of my former ac- 
quaintance Michel — gracious hea- 
vens! he had become a moral philo- 
sopher and a social reformer! He 
had associated himself with Rodri- 
gues, Enfantin, and a host of minor 
stars, all beaming their very best, and 
all leagued together to persuade man- 
kind, but particularly womankind, 
to associate together, place their for- 
tunes in a common bank, live hap- 
pily, and die joyously, by following 
the maxims of the dear departed 
Mr. Saint Simon. 

It would have been impossible for 
any men to have selected a more 
appropriate moment for making this 
experiment than that chosen by this 
“band of deliverers.” Society in 
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France was broken up into frac- 
tions, every new theory was received 
with rapture, the revolutionists had 
gained so little by their revolutions, 
and the lads of the Polytechnic, the 
law and the medical schools, were so 
much the leaders of the unsettled and 
the visionary, that women’s heads 
were turned, as well as those of the 
sterner sex, and “liberty for ever,” 
meaning the liberty for every one, 
both male and female, doing that 
which seemed good or evil in his or 
her own eyes, was the cry which met 
you in nearly every circle of the 
French metropolis. 

Here and there, indeed, it was 
different. The Legitimists looked on 
scornfully and scoftingly. The “juste- 
milieu” strove to keep all together 
by an increased police, quadrupled 
troops, and an enormous display of 
national guards. But society at 
large was in a state of dissolution, 
and the words of Casimir Perier still 
vibrate on my ears, “ Monsieur, il 
n’y a plus rien—absolument rien ;” 
or, in other words, “ Every thing has 
gone to nothing!” And really this 
was the case. The philosophers of 
1832 debated every thing, disputed 
every thing, denied every thing. 
They were not quite sure that they 
existed ; and as to governments, they 
vowed they should all be speedily 
destroyed. 

So the moment was well chosen by 
Rodrigues, Enfantin, and Chevalier 
for inculcating new dogmas, or for 
enforcing old ones, and they added to 
their effrontery, zeal; and to their 
zeal. sarcasm; and to their sarcasm, 
abuse; so that those who opposed 
them were ridiculed as belonging to 
the old-fashioned school, the anti- 
quated - before - the- deluge tribe, of 
“husbands, and wives, and all that 
sort of thing.” The tact of these 
three moral heroes consisted in this, 
that knowing perfectly well that they 
addressed themselves to a fone 
sensual, pleasure-loving people, their 
new religion was precisely the reverse 
of mortification, privations, fasting, 
sackcloth, or penitence. ‘They knew 
quite well that monasteries and 
nunneries on the old-established prin- 
ciples would never do in France, and 
that for “ religious houses” or “ social 
establishments” to become popular, 
they must give good dinners, bump- 
ers of wine both at meeting and part- 
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ing, and must keep late hours both 
for waltzing, gallopading, and quad- 
rilling. But how was this to raise 
the dignity of woman? How was 
this to place her on an equality with 
man in the scale of moral elevation ? 
This was a puzzler to the mere no- 
vices in Saint Simonianism; but when 
Enfantin lectured, and Chevalier dis- 
coursed, of “ physics” of the highest 
class, it was made apparent to all 
that the coffee, chocolate, déjetiners a 
la fourchette, liqueurs, desserts, din- 
ners, banquets, balls, soirées, and 
musical and theatrical entertainments, 
were only accompaniments to the 
system of dissolving matrimonial al- 
liances, and placing society on a 
different footing! “Look at the 
present state of marriage life in 
France,” exclaimed Enfantin, in one 
of his moments of excitement and 
eloquence, “and what do we see? 
Marriages of convenance. Fathers 
and mothers engaged in selling their 
children’s happiness for the sake of a 
connexion with a wealthier or a titled 
family; young girls allied to old 
men; young men tied to the apron- 
strings of some elderly spinsters from 
sixty-five to seventy ; ignorant men, 
because wealthy, conducting blue- 
stocking ladies to the altar of Hymen 
and patronised by their literary 
wives ; stupid and frivolous women, 
possessed of large forties, married to 
men who stand high in science, simply 
because the money of the former was 
necessary to the personal standing of 
the latter ; wives openly avowing they 
have lovers, and husbands making no 
secret that they have mistresses. Do 
we not know, besides all this, that 
divorce not being permitted in France, 
the most immoral and degrading, 
false and hypocritical alliances are 
maintained, though the best feelings 
of human nature repudiate them? 
Are not illegitimate children born to 
husbands in wedlock? And can a 
man have any confidence in the legi- 
timacy of those, who yet call him their 
father? Is not this state of things as 
common to our provinces as it is to 
our capital, till at last marriage has 
become a crime, instead of a sacra- 
ment, and the source of innumerable 
woes, instead of pure and sublime 
joy? Tell me not, then, that our 
system is immoral! It is yours that 
is immoral, you who encourage this 
state of things by defending the sys- 
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tem, and by reproaching us who 
seek to raise the moral dignity of the 
sex !” 

The disciples, the novitiates, the 
sisters, all looked amazed at this pic- 
ture of the awful state of society as 
it was in France, and seemed to 
wonder how I could get out of the 
difficulty in which this oration must 
have placed me. I remember, how- 
ever, I only felt dismayed at the re- 
flection that there stood a man, with 
a giant mind, who had ably and truly 
depicted the state of society in his 
country, and yet who had the te- 
merity and the power to cause it to 
be believed that the condition in 
which married persons existed in 
France was to be changed, amended, 
improved—by what? By nothing 
short of the cohabitation, without 
marriage, of the sexes. I know very 
well that he succeeded in convincing 
many ladies who had small proper- 
ties wholly settled on them, and quite 
independent of their husbands, that 
it was very wicked indeed, and most 
repugnant to the laws of nature and 
Saint Simon, tolive together if youdid 
not love each other; and many of 
these silly ones left husbands, homes, 
children, relatives, all—in order to 
enter the Saint Simonian establish- 
ment in the Rue de Monsigny. 

The first time I ever entered that 
well-fitted-up, stylish, taking esta- 
blishment, in order to examine its ar- 
rangements and take notes for my 
future lucubrations on the subject, 
was one fine spring morning. The 
Pére (Enfantin) was invisible! He 
was engaged in his study. I pleaded 
for admission. His room was enve- 
loped in a dim religious light. The 
sun shone but obscurely through 
ground glass darkly coloured, and he 
looked a most handsome and heart- 
winning fellow. He rose to receive 
me, and we had a few minutes’ con- 
versation. “The awful state of so- 
ciety in England” was the subject to 
which he was directing his attention, 
and “he hoped, also, there to effect a 
large and vigorous reform!” I fancy 
I smiled incredulity, for he replied 
rather petulantly, but still with some 
point, and asked me how it was pos- 
sible for man to progress, aud society 
to advance, whilst bound down by 
the chains of deplorable and blighted 
usages, ceremonies, and superstitions ? 
I asked him his remedy. He gave 
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me some pamphlets. I knew all 
they said beforehand, for I had read 
the then Globe of France, and had 
studied the works of Mr. Saint Simon. 
I endeavoured to make him feel that 
immorality was not to be cured by 
vice, nor hypocrisy by a violation of 
the commandments. He smiled in 
return. He evidently thought me a 
most ante-diluvian sort of person 
to refer to the commandments. He 
thought highly of Moses, and still 
more so of Jesus ; and he was of opi- 
nion that Mahomet was an extraordi- 
nary man ; but asfor Saint Simon arfd 
himself, and himself and Saint Simon, 
they were the ne plus ultras of every 
thing. So I left him, and visited the 
second father—the father in minia- 
ture— Michel Chevalier. I don't 
know how it was, but so it was, I 
never could see Michel without 
laughing. He sought to be grave, 
he endeavoured to engage me in con- 
troversy, he laid before me the moral 
wonders of their immoral scheme, and 
he even worked himself up to the 
belief, that he who had written an 
able pamphlet on the best mode of 
tying a cravat, might likewise be 
destined to emancipate the world! 
But, though he believed this himself, 
he perceived that the pamphlet and 
the cravat always stuck in my throat, 
and that I was not to be converted to 
Saint Simonianism. 

The last time I entered the doors 
of the Saint Simoniacal establishment 
of the Rue de Monsigny was to see 
how matters were conducted at a Saint 
Simonian ball. Well, l found plenty 
of lights, a vast number of young 
and old men, stewards, with canes 
most exquisitely adorned, and with 
gloves which fitted so tight that I 
quite trembled for the fingers to which 
they appeared to have been attached, 
or affixed, by machinery; and I saw 
the “father” and the “ brethren” of 
this anti-monastic incorporation ex- 
ceedingly sedulous in their atten- 
tions to divers ladies, who were 
reported “to have had money,” and 
to be “extremely unhappy in their ma- 
trimonial engagements and spheres ;” 
to be perfectly just to the base, or 
to the calumniated, husbands, I will 
not pretend to say which. The ladies 
in question were by no means hand- 
some, pretty, or even passable, but 
they had the “ quoi,” which the 
French love better than any thing 
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else—that “quoi” being ready mo- 
ney, and a wish to part with it. The 
ladies aforesaid were sitting on a sort 
of gently rising platform, but very 
close to the ground, and all of them 
wore white frocks (not gowns), blue 
sashes (not ceintures, but sashes tied 
behind with a bow), white stockings, 
white frilled drawers with exquisitely 
beautiful lace round close to the feet, 
and, finally, black satin slippers, made 
by that prince of cordoniers Melnotte, 
of the Rue de la Paix. In the 
centre stood Enrantin, dressed in 
the costume of the “ Pére” in which 
the tri-coloured emblems of France 
were tastefully displayed, and which 
evidently formed a subject of con- 
templation to the satellites which 
surrounded him. “Is he not hand- 
some ?” asked Chevalier, with anxi- 
ety and interest. “Indeed he is,” I 
replied: “what a pity he should lose 
his time, and squander away his fine 
faculties and taste, in such humbug 
as this!” Michel was never angry, 
for a better-tempered man could not 
exist; and yet he was not quite 
pleased with me. Enfantin looked 
about and around with evident plea- 
sure. Gaping hundreds of the élite 
of Paris society, attended at this ball. 
All eyes were directed to him. Some 
shook their heads very knowingly, 
and said, “It was a revolution in 
itself.” Others looked objectively, 
and thought “ it would either end in 
smoke, or become something of im- 
mense importance.” 
the last century recalled to my recol- 
lection in one of the corners of the 
vast salle some of the conceits and 
follies of the first revolution; whilst 
refreshments of every description, in 
the utmost profusion, were served up 
on costly plate or on magnificent 
china. Whata splash! Louis Phi- 
lippe himself could not have offered 
a more splendid banquet. 

“ But. the best of things will pass,” 
and pleasure is fleeting, and joys are 


flitting. So it was with Saint Simo- 
nianism. The wines and the lights, 


the punch and the flowers, the viands 
and the frocks, had all to be paid 
for ; and the old saying about empty- 
ing the barrel if meal be always 
taken out ‘and never put in, was at 
last realised in this hospice for the 


unhappy. Rodrigues, who had at- 
tempted a loan from the public, had 


failed in his beneficent undertaking! 
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The ladies who were miserable in 
their married lives, and who had 
ready money, and plenty of it to spare, 
were not quite so numerous as this 
immortal ¢rio had anticipated; and, 
consequently, they did not arrive in 
such numbers to pour their contribu- 
tions of goods and chattels, lands and 
tenements, into the common treasury, 
as was really anticipated. So the 
meal-box got empty, the ladies trou- 
blesome and vexatious; and, one fine 
morning, it was unanimously resolved 
by the male portion of the establish- 
ment, to “ cut the fair sex,” and turn 
monks! The ladies wanted their 
money back, but it was gone! The 
gentlemen had their hearts restored 
to them without any difficulty! The 
police were referred to, but all had 
been done quite legally; and the 
wives who had abandoned their 
homes for philosophy, and the dig- 
nity of their own sex, found, to their 
cost, that they also “had paid too 
much for their whistle.” 


One morn I miss’d them from the Rue 
Monsigny, 

The father and the brethren all had 
flown. 


What had become of them ?—They 
had retired to their hermitage. 
Where was that ?—Just half a mile 
outside the Barrier of the Rue 
Ménilmontant. The curacgoa had 
all been drank, the wine had all been 
absorbed, truffled turkeys had been 
eaten, and Chevet and Corcellet (the 
suppliers of these condiments) had 
not been paid. But still some of 
these reformers of their species were 
resolved on continuing in solitude 
and silence their beneficent career, 
hoping for better times, and antici- 
pating future renown. There was 
but one impediment in the way of 
their becoming monks or _her- 
mits, at least but one very formi- 
dable obstacle, and that was—they 
had no beards. What was to be 
done ?— Retire to Ménilmontant! 
Cultivate botany, cabbages, and their 
beards! Addict themselves to their 
studies, and to agricultural and hor- 
ticultural pursuits, and not shew 
themselves in public except to the 
few surrounding and straggling vil- 
lagers, until their beards should look 
worthy of the followers of the im- 
mortal Mr. Saint Simon. 

Now it must not be thought that 
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Iam burlesquing or libelling these 
reformers, when I say, that this 
was the real plan—the bond fide 
plan—pursued ; and that the Saint 
Simonians, with Enfantin and Che- 
valier at their heads, turned dig- 
gers, hoe-ers, and rakers, in the 
gardens of Ménilmontant. There, 
sighing over pleasures “never to 
return,” and over prospects which 
were full of clouds, darkness, and 
bitterness, they cultivated their 
beards and potatoes, excluded the 
fair sex altogether, made their own 
beds, washed their own linen, cobbled 
their own shoes, and cooked their 
own dinners; which dinners, albeit, 
were somewhat different to those 
which were the themes of universal 
praise when they tabernacled in the 
Rue Monsigny. 

The last time I ever saw the Saint 
Simonians as a body was at this 
very establishment at Ménilmontant. 
They had hired a very large and 
antiquated building. The gardens 
were extensive, and digging was in 
request. The beards were sprouting. 
Some had grown into really respect- 
able crops, but others had refused to 
put forth in any thing like luxu- 
riance. Michel had kept up his 
spirits, and preserved all his archness 
and humour. He did not tie his 
cravat as well as formerly, and evi- 
dently his clothes had seen better 
days. As to Enfantin, he was in- 
visible, and was preparing for the 
“ sauve qui peut.” 

That “ sauve qui peut” at last ar- 
rived; for the police began to be 
pestered with complaints, the credi- 
tors became absurdly anxious to be 
paid their debts, the disciples found 
that 


** House was gone and money spent,” 


and yet that they had not increased 
their learning, in exchange for their 
good écus, and so a possé of police 
constables finished the whole matter 
under and by virtue of some law of 
“Fructidor” and “Germinal,” or 
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something else, which had as much 
to do with the subject as “ pine-apple 
punch” forms any part of the con- 
troversy respecting the “ Elgin mar- 
bles ;” and, in one word, Saint Simoni- 
anism was driven into the streets like 
a common road mendicant, and left 
to starve and die on the roadside— 
What a dénotiment ! 

But stay, wondering reader, I have 
yet something better in store. Louis 
Philippe knew that such men as En- 
fantin and Chevalier would be sure 
to do much harm at home, unless em- 
ployed abroad; and so these two 
former students of the Polytechnic 
School were employed by the French 
government in the north of Africa, 
and in Asia, to make maps, plans, 
charts ; to examine soil, strata, moun- 
tains ; to look at the Nile; to go to 
North America, and study man in 
the United States, and finally to re- 
turn to the land of their birth; and, 
whilst Chevalier is one of the editors 
of the Journal des Débats, a maitre de 
requétes to the Council of State, and 
has published some admirable books 
on America and on science, approved 
and patronised by the government ; 
Enfantin has returned from his voy- 
ages and tours in the Holy Land, 
and has, within the last month, pub- 
lished a report on Algeria which 
has nearly driven the French to 
distraction ; since his facts, figures, 
and documents, are all most trium- 
phant against the system so popular 
in France of African colonisation. 
Enfantin and Chevalier are now 
comparatively wealthy men; and 
Louis Philippe has not in all his 
domains two subjects more devoted 
to himself and his government than 
these two leaders of Ex-Saint Simo- 
nianism ! 

Does not this read very like a 
romance? Yet every line and word 
of it is correct to the letter. We 


talk of the marvels of the age of 


chivalry! Why, they are nothing 
to our own; as my next Reminis- 
cences will still more fully develope. 
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BOAT ANNOY! 


My wife and myself were engaged 
in an interesting discussion upon the 
merits of the last new play, and 
having cut up the author, and 
mangled the piece, were proceeding 
to dissect the actors, when Mary 
entered the parlour, and said,— 

“ If you please, sir, here’s a sailor- 


man, with a parrot and a parcel of 


other things.” 
“A parrot?” said my wife, look- 
ing at me inquiringly. “ Pray, my 


dear, is this a new purchase of 


yours ?” 

’ “No; I assure you,” said I, “I 
have made no addition to my zoolo- 
gical collection since the ring-tailed 
macauco; which, you recollect, was 
presented to me by Captain Hardy.” 

“Oh, yes, my dear, I recollect 
perfectly well; the mischievous 
animal broke one of my Sevres vases 
and spoiled the set.” 

“Well, poor Jocko has paid the 
penalty of his offences, and now, 
stuffed and glazed, ornaments the 
top of my book-case.” 

“Mary,” said my wife, “let the 
man wait ;” then turning to me, 
“ My dear, how can you take delight 
in such monstrosities ? Surely there 
are pleasing objects enough in art 
and nature to engage your attention, 
and decorate your study, without 
having recourse to that which is 
frightful and disgusting. Since you 
have set up that mummy from 
Thebes at the head of the stairs, and 
placed those two grim-looking Bur- 
mese idols on each side of the library 
door, Mary, poor girl, who you know 
is excessively timid and nervous, is 
actually afraid at night to pass up 
the staircase.” 

“Oh, yes; I know her nervous 
timidity to be very great: and she 
has infected the rest of the female 
servants. When we were at the 
Opera the other evening, they were 
obliged to ask the policeman to keep 
them company.” 

“Nonsense! you know the in- 
spector is her relation, or I should 
not have permitted it.” 

“Nay, [don’t find fault with the 
girl; though her nervous timidity 
caused her to knock the nose off the 
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statue of the piping Faun, and, stick- 
ing it on the wrong way, assert that 
she had never seen a nose in any 
other position.” 

“fT am only surprised that such 
accidents are not more frequent,” re- 
plied my wife. ‘“ ‘The room is posi- 
tively so crowded with books, pic- 
tures, statues, busts, and articles of 
vertu, that it is really a service of 
danger to enter the apartment.” 

“Surely, my dear, you do not 
object to the gratification I derive 
from a well-furnished library ?” 

“Oh no, certainly not; every 
gentleman ought to have a collec- 
tion of handsomely bound books, 
but you are continually sending 
home books with wooden covers, or 
bound in parchment, with old dirty 
tracts and pamphlets, which require 
to be washed and mended before you 
can read them. Instead of patron- 
ising the Zoological or Horticultural 
Gardens, as most of the gentlemen 
of your acquaintance do, you are 
always poring over fragments of 
rusty armour, mouldy coins, or 
insects and vermin preserved in 
spirits.” 

* Ah!” said I, “you are alluding 
to those experiments I made, which 
gave rise to my Treatise on the 
Propagation of Black beetles, illus- 
trated by interesting Anecdotes of their 
Domestic Habits and Political Eeo- 
nomy.” 

“ Yes, my dear, for you know that 
Scipio Africanus (as you were pleased 
to nick-name the black cat) got into 
the closet, upset the jar of beetles ; 
and your study has swarmed with 
them ever since.” 

* Never mind,” said I, “ next week 
Lintend to purchase a couple ofhedge- 
hogs in Covent Garden market ; 
who, when they are domesticated, 
will effectually destroy the black 
beetles.” 

“That is but exchanging one 
nuisance for another ; but”—ringing 
the bell—*“ Mary, shew the man in, 
and let us hear what he has to say 
for himself.” 

Mary then ushered into the room 
a short stout man, in a new blue 
jacket, waistcoat, and trowsers, deco- 
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rated with mother o' pearl buttons, 
a very red and shining face, and 
black hair combed smoothly over 
his forehead, and ingeniously twisted 
into two ringlets, one over each ear. 
In his right hand, in a bamboo cage, 
he carried a grey parrot, and under 
his arm a large parcel; in the other 
hand he held a large case bottle, and 
his glazed hat ; anda packet of letters 
stuck out of his jacket-pocket. After 
— his aiden, he said,— 

" Captain Hardy presents his re- 
spects, and requests your honour to 
accept this parrot— No. 1— [refer- 
ring to his bill of lading] this parcel 
— No. 2—this case bottle of snakes 
No. 3——" 

“Ah!” exclaimed my wife, with 
n scream that denoted’ her natural 
antipathy to reptiles. 

“Don't be afeard, ma’am; they 
ant alive: this packet of letters— 
No. 4—and this letter—- No. 5—and 
and—No.—6.” Here he was evi- 
dently confused, and began counting 
the articles before him—looked at 
the paper--smoothed down his hair 
-—and muttered to himself “ No. 6.” 

“ Well, friend,” said} I, “ what is 
number six ?” 

After a pause, during which he 
was mustering up his resolution, he 
replied,— 

“Why the truth is the truth, 
your honour; number six was a 
monkey : but as we come along, the 
beggar took fright at a butcher's 
dog, that made a grab at him, and 
bolted into a straw-bonnet shop, 
where he mounted upon a high 
shelf and began pelting the young 
women with the bandboxes ; so they 
called in the police, who promised to 
catch him and take him to the 
station-house, where I’m to eall for 
him as I go back.” 

“Oh, my good friend,” said I, 
“don’t trouble yourself to inquire 
about him; let them keep him, or let 


him go, | do not regret the loss of 


him. Follow that young — 
and take some refreshment, while I 
write an answer to Captain Hardy's 
note.” 

I perecived from my wife's manner 
that she was out of temper. Rising 
from the sofa on. which we were 
seated, she stirred the fire violently 
—an infallible proof of ill-humour— 
taking a chair on the opposite side 
ofthe table; and looking at me very 
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earnestly, after a moment's pause, she 
said,— 

“ Really, my <# you must send 
that bird back; I do not wish to 
interfere with ae pursuits or 
studies, though they too often de- 
prive me of “the pleasure of your 
society, but I must object to those 
arrangements which interrupt our 
mutual comforts, and would make 
our house resemble a museum or a 
menagerie! You must send that 
bird back.” 

“This was said with that pecu- 
liarity of emphasis and manner which 
is perfectly understood by a married 
man. I immediately replied,— 

“Certainly, my dear, if you wish 
it: its appearance is not very pre- 
possessing ; and, if it is your wish, 
it shall be returned. But let us 
hear Captain Hardy’s letter.” 


*“‘ Dear Tom,—I arrived in the river 
yesterday, after a clear run of forty-two 
days from the C: ape ; passengers and crew 
all in good health. Being desirous to clear 
the ship, that we may go into dock to 
refit, 1 send a monkey, a grey parrot, 
a case bottle of snakes, and a packet of 
letters and papers, which fell into my 
hands in a singular manner. On our 
passage home, being in lat. 29° S., 
lon. 22°, we fell in with a vessel which 
appeared to have been deserted by her 
crew ; she lay like a log in the water, 
her main-topmast was gone, and she'd 
a strong list to port (which means that 
she lay over on the left side). Various 
conjectures were formed by the officers 
and passengers respecting her; and as 
the sea was calm, with a light breeze 
from the S.E., I lowered out a boat, and 
sent the mute, and four hands with him, 
to ascertain what she was. Pulling 
alongside, they found her deep in the 
water, with her main-topmast, together 
with the sails and rigging, hanging over 
on the larboard gangway, and, to all 
appearance, not a soul on board. A large 
shark was prowling round the vessel, 
occasionally shewing his back fin above 
the water. Mounting upon deck, a 
scene presented itself which too plainly 
told that she had been plundered by 
pirates. The hatches had _ n forced 
open, and bales of goods, packages, and 
hoxes, half plundered and de stroyed. 
The sails and rigging cut and hacked in 
wanton malice ; hoarding-pikes, cutlasses, 
and pistols were scattered about; while 
stains of blood, every where perceptible, 
bore witness to a dreadful and adesperate 
struggle between the most determined 
bravery on one part, and savage fero- 
city on the other. Even the poor ship’s 
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dog had not escaped : he lay dead at the 
entrance of the companion, which he 
had died defending. Descending into 
the cabin, all was confusion and destruc- 
tion, as if a crew of savages, or rather 
demons, had boarded the vessel; bulk- 
heads were broken down, doors and 
windows smashed, furniture destroyed ; 
while broken weapons, fragments of 
clothing, books, charts, broken glass, 
and scattered papers, strewed the deck. 
In the steerage, bales of goods, chests, 
trunks, and boxes, had been broken open, 
plundered, and partially destroyed, then 
piled in a heap, and an attempt made to 
set them on fire. Passing the cabin 
of the mate, at the foot of the companion, 
there lay an open writing-desk, with 
a parcel of letters and papers scattered 
about ; and our mate, picking up a hand- 
ful, thrust them into his jacket-pocket, 
without exactly knowing what he did. 
Sick at such a display ‘of wanton bar. 
barity, and having ascertained that there 
was not a human creature on board—no, 
nor the remains of one—they prepared to 
leave the vessel, but had scarcely shipped 
their oars, when a feeble voice from on 
board hailed them with ‘ Boat ahoy!’ 
Struck with astonishment, they | 


re- 
turned, searched every part of the 
vessel, fore and aft, upon deck and 


between decks, but no one was to be 
seen. They hailed, but no one answered 
—they stared at each other, and began to 
doubt the evidence of their senses ; how- 
ever, 10 one was to be found: so first 
heaving the carcase of the dog overboard, 
which the voracious shark turned upon 
its side to seize, and then plunged with 
it into the deep, they got into the boat 
and put off from the ill-fated vessel, 
when the same voice again hailed them 
with ‘Boat ahoy!’ This time there 
could be no doubt about it, for they all 
heard it plain enough; and a feeling 
of superstitious fear, which the scene 
they had just witnessed was calculated 
to excite, made them lay upon their oars. 
lt was with difficulty the mate could 
induce them once more to pull alongside, 
but neither threats nor entreaties could 
induce them to venture on board again ; 
so by himself he renewed his search 
over every part of the vessel, and with the 
same success as before; till, looking 
aloft into the rigging, he saw a poor 
parrot, suspended by its beak and claws 
to the mizen shrouds, Half angry and 
half ashamed at their causeless alarm, he 
went to the bird, holding out his hand, 
one using caressing expressions ; at 
leneth it slowly descended, trembling 
and ti king softly to itself, aad perched 
upon his hand. Jt had been wounded 
in the breast, and was emaciated from 
fright and hunger, so he put it inside his 
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jacket, and brought it with him on 
board. ‘The doctor healed its wound, 
the carpenter made him a cage, and in a 
few days poor poll recovered, and lives 
to claim your protection.” 


“ Poor bird!” said I. 

“ Poor bird!” re-echoed my wife ; 
and getting up, she gave it some fruit 
from the side-board. It immediately 
struck me the bird would not be 
sent back. 

“T don’t think we can return this 
bird, my dear,” said she; “ it would be 
such an affront to Captain Hardy.” 

“Nay, if you do, my dear, you. 
must at the same time return the 
shawl which he has sent you; - for 
here, in a postscript, he says,—‘ Give 
my kind regards to your lady, and 
beg her acceptance of the accompany- 
ing shawl. I wish it was half as good 
as she is handsome, or half as hand- 
some as she is good:—such as it is, 
request her to receive it, as a token 
of respect and regard from an old 
friend.” 

“Oh, what a beautiful shawl!” 
said my wife, opening the parcel 
No. 2, “what brilliant colours, 
and what splendid embroidery! Poor 
bird! I don’t think we ought to send 
it back.” At the same time throw- 
ing the shawl gracefully over her 
shoulders, and admiring her elegant 
figure in the glass, she repeated, -~ 
“ No, my dear, I certainly shall not 
send it back.” 

Then have the kindness,” said f, 
“to acknowledge ‘Captain Hardy’s 
letter, while | look over the papers 
which he has sent me.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said my wife, 
giving me a kiss, with such a perfect 
air of vood humour, I thought I 
never saw her look.so handsome in 
any shawl before. 

Retiring to my study, I turned 
over the papers, which were chiefly 
mercantile accounts, part of a journal, 
and’ other memoranda. The three 
following letters were the only things 
of interest among them, and those I 
have arranged according to their 
dates. 


“ Younc Man, Lamtoowell acquainted 
with the natural impetuosity of your dis- 
position to express, in such language as I 
might justly use, my sense of your op- 
probrious conduct, nor would 1 by re- 
proaches anticipate those upbraidings of: 
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your conscience, which time and re- 
flection will suggest. I should prefer 
(as best suited to my calling) by reason 

und argument, to awaken your heert to a 
sense of the reparation which you owe to 
the outraged feelings of Mr. Protheroe, 

some consideration for the happiness of 
your widowed mother and your sister, 

and a regard for your own character and 
future prospects in life. The respect 
entertained by Mr. Protheroe for your 

father’s estimable character induced him 
for a number of years to continue him in 
a lucrative situation in his establishment. 
At your father’s death he made provision 
for his widow ; and when you were of an 
age to enter the service, he supported 
you with his patronage and protection until 
vou reached the station you now hold in 
his employ. What return have you made 
for this goodness? You have endea- 
voured to seduce the affection of his child, 
and by a clandestine marriage would have 
destroyed those hopes of wealth and con- 
sequence which our family had a right 
to expect from a projected alliance with 
a person of rank and fortune. I cannot 
doubt but consideration will teach you to 
view this ungenerous project in its proper 
light, and induce you to make all the 
amends in your power, by a frank ac- 
knowledgement of the wrong you have 
attempted, and a promise to forego any 
further proceeding in this affair. My 
niece, being at length awakened to a 
sense of her duty, and the degradation 
she has escaped, will shortly be united 
to Lerd Melton ; under the protection of 
a man of wealth and honour, she will be 
secured from any further attempt upon 
her peace of mind, which could only 
bring destruction upon yourself, and ruin 
upon those whose welfare ought to be 
most dear to you. 

‘My brother desires me to add, that 
notwithstanding this attempt upon the 
peace and honour of his family, he is in. 
clined to continue his protection, should 
your future conduct deserve it. 

“ Jamrs Prornenoe.” 


“My pear Tom,—lIt is the last time 
that I am allowed to call you so. ‘The 
menaces of my father that he would dis- 
card me, and ruin you and yours, the 
tears and entreaties of my mother, and 
the representations of my uncle, have at 
last induced me to yield a reluctant con- 
sent to their wishes, and bestow my hand 
where | have no heart to give. 1 know 
you have too much good sense and feel- 


ing to blame me for this filial sacrifice of 


my affections. Cruel Fate has separated 
us—we must never meet again—it is im- 
perative for both our sakes, and for the 
sake of those we love. I shall always 
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think of you with feelings of gratitude—of 
affection.—I was obliged to throw down 
my pen, for I thought my heart would 
burst, till my tears relieved it. No, my 
dear ‘'om, why should I hesitate to write 
what I have reason to be proud of? 1 
love you. Gratitude for the preservation 
of my life, admiration of your noble 
manly conduct, and that honest warmth 
of disposition which others condemn, in. 
duced me to love you; and though obedi- 
ence to the wishes and commands of my 
friends has for ever parted us, I shall al- 
ways treasure your dear remembrance in 
my heart, so long as life shall last. That 
life I never valued till it was preserved 
by you. 

«The penlingersin my trembling hand, 
and falling tears seek to obliterate my 
name, as I sign it, for the last time, 

* Jutia Provueroer.” 


“ My pear Jack,—Since we parted, I 
have received two letters that have al. 
most driven me mad. One from Julia, 
telling me that, unable to resist the 
threats and persuasions of her family, 
she had consented to marry another, and 
that we mustnever meet again ; the other 
was from her uncle, by argument and re- 
proaches, mingled with threats, endea- 
vouring to convince me of my ‘ oppro- 
brious conduct,’ and urging me to make 
some ‘reparation’ to the family of Mr. 
Protheroe, by an acknowledgment of 
‘my fault,’ and an apology for my ‘in- 
gratitude.’ 

“To you Jack, the husband of my 
sister, and to you only, will I attempt to 
justify my couduct, and shew how much 
I am indebted to him and his family. 
My father was the early friend of Mr. 
Protheroe, when he did not carry quite 
so much sail as now ; and when he was 
involved in difficulties my father stuck 
by him, and freely lent his little savings 
to support his credit. By my father’s 
skill in calculation, and activity in busi- 
ness, he materially assisted all his specu- 
lations, till Mr. Protheroe was worth 
200,0001., while my poor father still re- 
mained a clerk in his counting house; 
and when my father died, Mr. Protheroe 
paid all his debts and obligations with 
50l, a-year to his widow. As to his 
boast of patronage and protection to my- 
self, I was apprenticed to him, and served 
my time with credit to both of us, 1 
know my duty either as an officer upon 
the quarter-deck with a speaking-trumpet 
in my hand, or as an able-bodied sea- 
man before the mast, and can find patron- 
age and protection in any quarter of the 
globe, where the name of a British sea- 
man is known and respected. My sense 
of what is due to the character has always 
prevented me, and shall prevent my doing 
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any thing to disgrace it. I might have 
taken advantage of Julia’s affection for 
me, and made her mine for life, but I had 
too much ‘ honour,’ whatever Mr. Pro- 
theroe may think of me, to ‘ outrage her 
father’s feelings,’ and ‘ disappoint the 
hopes of the family,’ and ‘degrade’ her 
by a marriage with one who had nothing 
to offer ber but an honest heart and a 
blue jacket. As to ‘ outraged feelings,’ 
‘degradation,’ and ‘ disgrace,’ it don’t 
become Mr. Protheroe to speak disre- 
spectfully of blue jackets, for I know 
he is under some obligation to them. In 
this old blue jacket I saved his daughter's 
life, when his boat upset at the ship- 
launch ; in this blue jacket I have wea- 
thered many a tough gale, to bring him 
home the means of wealth and honour, 
l have never done any thing to make me 
ashamed of my jacket or my profession, 
and that is more than every laced coat 
and embroidered uniform of his acquaint. 
ance can say of theirs, 

“Tis something new to me, I own, to 
find a clergyman lay 80 much stress upon 
‘wealth and honour,’ ‘rank and conse- 
quence. I thought that these things 
had been tabooed to him,—I’m sure I’ve 
often heard him preach against them. 
But he is right—I never knew what they 
were worth till now, when I find the 
purest feelings of the heart are to be bar- 
tered for ‘rank and consequence,’ and 
love and gratitude exchanged for ‘ wealth 
and honour.’ Oh! Jack, many a time in 
my lone mid watch, leaning over the 
side, or seated on a gun, have I re- 


called to my recollection her sweet 
pale face as she hung lifeless upon my 
shoulder, when I snatched her from 
the waves ; the flush of lively gratitude 
which brightened up her lovely counte- 
nance, giving brilliancy to her dark eyes, 
as she expressed her thanks, and the 
sweet kiss mingled with tears with which 
she bade farewell!—I have thought 
of these things, Jack, till I could bear 
thought no longer, and I have started up 
andpaced the deck while bitter and scald- 
ing tears have trickled down my cheeks— 
yes, Jack, I have wept, and you know it 
ain’t a trifle that would cause me do that. 
But I have lost her! I do not blame 
her, for I know the arts that have been 
used to separate us. My youthful hopes 
ate blighted! May all the future misery 
I am doomed to suffer fall on their heads! 
Make what merit you will of my absence 
for the sake of those we love, my poor 
mother and my sister, to your care I 
leave them, for I shall never more return: 
I could not bear to see her in another's 
arms,—I should do some desperate deed 
which would bring destruction on us all. 
I have no wish for life, and shall only 
seek some honourable occasion of losing 
it. A strange sail of suspicious appear- 
ance, and carrying an unusual number of 
hands, has kept her course very near us 
since the morning. I wish she would 
venture to attack us. Ifthe captain and 
crew are of my mind, we'll resist to the 
death! Agun! By heavens she’s put- 
ting off her boats! All hands to quar 
ters! Adieu!” 
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THE GOVERNMENT 

Irv ever there was a question which 
more than all others deserved to be 
approached in a spirit of perfect can- 
dour, —if ever there was a measure, 

in their desire to perfect which men 
might be expected to shut their eyes 
upon ordinary objections and diffi- 
culties, —if ever there was a scheme, 

of which the bare proposition ought 
to place party prejudice and sectarian 
jealousies in abeyance, it is that which 
Sir James Graham has had the man- 
liness to bring forward with a view 
to the ultimate establishment among 
us of a real and efficient system of 
national education. ‘That the impe- 
rial parliament should be called upon 
at this time of day to legislate, not 
for the extension or the improvement, 
but for the creation, of such a system, 
is, indeed, a source of shame and of 
sorrow to all true lovers of their 
country. We blush for our native 
land as often as the remembrance is 
awakened in us that we are the only 
civilised people under heaven among 
whom no such institution exists. 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany 
—ay, Popish Austria, not less than 
Protestant Prussia, —all have their 
ministers of public instruction, and 
their well-organised machinery for 
the moral training of their people ; 
it is in free and Protestant England, 
and there alone, that the government 
leaves the masses to educate them- 
selves in any wi Ly and upon any 
principle which, in the depth of their 
ignorance, they may prefer. More- 

over, the necessity for this moral 
training of the people, though it be 
obvious and pressing every where, is 
more obvious and more pressing by 
far in England than in any of the 
nations of the Continent. ‘Che Con- 
tinental states have strong govern- 
ments and a vigilant police to fall back 
upon; they have arbitrary judges 
and numerous and pliable armies 
wherewith to meet and put down 
the first movements to sedition. Even 
if they should fail to create among 
their masses a high moral and re- 
ligious principle, the means of en- 


forcing obedience to the laws are 
always at their command. But 
for us, our Jaws themselves are so 
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tender of the liberty of the subjeet, 
our mode of carrying on prosecu- 
tions is so tedious, so technical, and so 
obscure, our juries are so little dis- 
posed to assume guilt where guilt is 
not distinctly proved, that to convict 
of even an overt act of sedition is often 
difficult, of any thing short of an 
overt act is always impossible. In 
like manner, our police, though vigi- 
lant enough, perhaps, in London, 
has proved itself every where else 
incapable of dealing with the most 
indifferently organised conspiracy. 
We have no means of pouncing 
upon the conspirators till they 
shall have brought their plans to 
maturity; and even then, if we 
put them down, it is always at the 
expense of an amount of public un- 
easiness for which years of apparent 
quiet hardly make amends. Besides, 
who can bear to sit from day to day 
upon the edge of a voleano, which 
may burst out at any moment and 
destroy him? ‘The Continental na- 
tions have not done so. Warned 
by the destructive consequences to 
France of the sudden usurpation of 
ower by demoralised masses, they 
es devoted their resources and the 
energies of their greatest statesmen, 
ever since the peace, to the task of 


educating in religion and an en- 
lightened obedience those classes 


which, if they be not rendered the 
ground-work of security to an empire. 
are sure to become the elements 
within it of confusion and anarchy. 
Are we, with our commercial wealth 
and the predominance of our aristo- 
cratic classes, so secure that we can 
aftord to overlook the dangers that 
lie pent up and smouldering in the 
ignorance and irreligion of a vast 
working population,—of a population 
which presses constantly on the means 
of bare subsistence ; whose reverence 
for authority has been impaired by 
neglect, and whose respect for the 
law originates neither in conscience 
nor in intelligence, but in fear? 
Surely no thinking man will say that 
we are. Surely the time has come 
for making an effort to substitute for 
this base principle of action the higher 
and nobler motive of moral influence. 
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Our working classes, if we desire to 
render them respectable in their own 
eyes as well as in the eyes of others, 
must be educated; and seeing that 
the efforts of individuals to accom- 
plish so great an end have failed, 
there remains no alternative but that 
they shall be educated at the expense 
of the nation, and under the superin- 
tendance ofthe executive government. 

A consideration of these solemn 
truths, aided by a remembrance of 
the spirit in which the Whig measure 
of 1835 was received, led us to hope 
that Sir James Graham's very mo- 
derate proposal would meet with no 
serious opposition —at all events, 
from the Dissenters. That some 
sections of Churchmen might take 
the alarm, we considered as by no 
means improbable ; first, because in 
point of fact the Church is the only 
religious body in the kingdom from 
which any thing like a concession is 
required; and next, because we are 
aware that the Church contains many 
excellent members who, unable to 
draw the line between principle and 
bigotry, look upon all change as an 
evil, all improvement as innovation. 
But that the Dissenters in general, 
and especially the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, should have set themselves in 
array against a measure so wisely and 
moderately drawn up, is an event for 
which we confess that we were not 
prepared, and which affects us with 
almost as much of regret as of sur- 
prise. Not that we entertain the 
smallest apprehension for the fate of 
the bill. It will pass, either modified 
or in its integrity, in spite of all the 
opposition which the Nonconformists 
can get up. And they, losing all 
the prestige which has heretofore 
attached to them as liberal and en- 
lightened friends of education in the 
abstract, must suffer for their folly. 
But it is a painful thing under any 
circumstances to have our good opi- 
nion of large classes of men disturbed, 
and for this we mourn. Did not the 
Dissenters place themselves in a suf- 
ficiently false light by their famous 
Manchester Conference and their at- 
tacks on the corn-laws? Must they, 
by attacking a plan for the education 
of the people, demonstrate still more 
plainly that theirs is political and 
not religious dissent? And after 
all of what is it that they com- 
plain ? 
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We have now before us, besides 
the bill itself, two pamphlets written 
by the representatives of two classes 
of its opponents,—one the pro- 
duction of Mr. W. J. Fox, the well- 
known champion of Dissent in gene- 
ral,—the other by Mr. Henry Dun, 
secretary to the british and Foreign 
School Society. It is to be presumed 
that these gentlemen speak the senti- 
ments of their constituents, whoso- 
ever they may be; and we shall, 
therefore, through them, address 
ourselves to their admirers. We 
perceive that both writers agree in 
condemning what they call the com- 
pulsory clauses in the bill,—that is 
to say, the clauses which compel 
attendance by children in the govern- 
ment schools, and look to the parents 
to enforce such attendance. Now, 
there is no denying that the idea of 
compelling parents to send their chil- 
dren to school, and punishing them 
for the neglect of this great moral 
duty as if it were a crime, might well 
startle, were it altogether new. But 
it is not new. ‘The arrangement has 
been in force ever since the legisla- 
ture began to direct its attention se- 
riously to the state of the factory 
children,; and the present bill seeks 
no more than to render a plan 
effective, which past experience 
proves to have been hitherto in- 
effective. It is worse than ridicu- 
lous, therefore, to clamour against a 
device which, besides that it is of 
some standing in the country, ap- 
pears to be inseparable from the ar- 
rangement of any government plan 
of education whatever. Neither is it 
more wise or more candid to draw 
invidious comparisons between the 
treatment awarded to the factory 
children, and that to which the child- 
ren not employed in factories aré 
subject. If a good moral education 
be a boon, the classes which receive 
it first are the favoured classes. If 
a little restraint be necessary in or- 
der to render it effective, is he acting 
a right part who complains of such 
restraint? Besides, is there any man 
capable of writing a pamphlet who 
can profess ignorance that the pre- 
sent measure is intended only as an 
experiment; and that, if the plan 
succeeded in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, the whole kingdom will by 
and by participate in the advantage? 
Mr. Fox, therefore (for, to do him 





















































justice, Mr. Dun is less rabid), quite 
mistakes the probable result ot his 
fury, when he devotes a complete 
moiety of his book to complaints of 
the oppression to which the factory 
poor are to be subjected. The 
mill-owners and occupiers, to whom, 
equally with the Socialists, he ap- 
peals, may thank him ; but we ques- 
tion whether any honest operative 
can be deceived by such declamation 
as this :— 


“ Owners and occupiers of factories are 
a class better able to help themselves 
than those already noticed. It is for 
them to consider how their interests will 
be affected by the exclusion of all uncer- 
tificated children from the labour-mar- 
ket, at the same time that relays of 
children are rendered absolutely neces- 
sary by the limitation of the hours of 
work, ‘This part of the question is eco- 
nomical, not educational; any farther 
than that education is the ground on 
which the stand is taken of that new 
power by which the supply of labour is 
to be regulated, and may be diminished, 
to the grievous injury both of the em- 
ployers and the employed. 

“The general conduct of owners and 
occupiers of factories, under the existing 
law, is regarded by the inspectors as 
satisfactory ; and the infraction of its 
educational provisions is infrequent. In 
many instances they have established 
schools of their own. The first infant- 
school in Great Britain was a fuctory- 
school; and one which, very probably, 
would not be certified under this bill, 


which requires that the Committee of 


Council on Education shall be ‘ satisfied 
with the constitution of such school.’ 
The committee consists of party leaders, 
changing with the changes of adminis- 
tration. Every factory-school is crushed 
which does not find favour in their eyes. 
Their decision is absolute. Independ- 
ently of their sanction, the founder of the 
school, being also the owner of the 
factory, cannot certificate the children 
instructed by means of his own benefi- 
cence. Under the Act, a Socialist father 
cannot employ his own child in his own 
factory, if only instructed in his own 
school. Whatever the errors of that 
class, the power which deals thus with 
them is not likely to stop with the sup- 
pression of Socialist seminaries ; it looks 
farther already. The school established 
by a Dissenting factory-proprietor may 
not certificate a child, who is a member 
of the Church of England, unless it be 
taught the catechism and the liturgy. 
What makes a child ‘ a member of the 
Church of England?’ If its own know- 
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ledge, or the practical adhesion of its pa. 
rents, then the instruction desiderated 
has, it may be presumed, been already 
bestowed. How far the Church may ex- 
tend its claim itis impossible to say ; but 
thus much is clear, that one of the best 
and wholesomest ties between the em- 
ployers and the employed is not unlikely 
to be severed, wherever the employer is 
a Dissenter. His provision of instruc- 
tion for the children of his workpeople is 
hedged round with difficulties, and con- 
ditions, and restrictions. He will find it 
no easy matter to be benevolent in his 
own way. He is liable to be inspected 
and non.-certificated out of his position 
as the friend of the poor. The work of 
destruction will soon begin upon those 
bridges over the ever-widening gulf of 
alienation between capitalists and opera- 
tives which have been thrown by public- 
spirited and philanthropic individuals. 
After so many declamations against the 
hard-heartedness of cotton-lords, one 
would not have expected a bill of re- 
strictions on the educational beneficence 
of mill-owners.” 


But we must have done with these 
gentlemen, and examine the measure 
itself. 

The Bill against which such a 
sudden opposition has sprung up, 
proposes to establish schools in the 
manufacturing districts, for the re- 
ception and instruction in each, 
of the factory children that may 
be resident within a certain num- 
ber of miles from the school- 
house door. ‘The expenses of build- 
ing, and, in part, of maintaining 
these schools, are to be defrayed out 
of an assessment on all persons al- 
ready subject to the poor-rate, unless, 
indeed, there be found individuals 
sufficiently liberal and public-spi- 
rited to found and endow schools at 
their own cost. The children at- 
tending these schools are to pay, 
respectively, not more than three- 
pence a-week to the school-fund ; 
and such sum the master who em- 
ploys the child in his factory is 
authorised to deduct on settling day 
from each child’s wages. Moreover, 
all children employed in the factories 
are required to attend some school 
or another a certain number of 
hours in every day, and to bring 
to their employers at the end of the 
week certificates of their having so 
attended; without obtaining which, 
it shall not be lawful for the mill- 
owners or occupiers to continue them 
beyond a certain specified time in 
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their employment. At the same 
time, especial care is taken in the 


Act to recognise the importance of 


all existing schools, whether they 
belong to the National Society, to 
the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, or even to individual mill- 
owners. So long as the inspectors 
appointed by government to inquire 
into the matter, are satisfied that 
such schools communicate to the 
children attending them a sound 
moral and religious education, cer- 
tificates signed by their teachers 
are to have the same weight with 
those of the teachers in the schools 
established by government. In a 
word, every possible facility is given 
to the judicious exercise of private 
benevolence ; every possible care is 
taken to avoid wounding the preju- 
dices either of religious bodies or of 
individual members of society. And 
all that the legislature insists upon 
doing is, that the government shall 
be permitted to see that the children 
are educated by some process or ano- 
ther, and that such education is based 
— a reverence for the religion of 
Christ Jesus, and built up in agree- 
ment with the pure morals of the 
New Testament. 

For the general management of the 
schools which are to be established 
under this Act, the Act itself pro- 
vides that seven trustees shall be 
responsible,—namely, the minister of 
the parish, two of the churchward- 
ens, and four persons besides, the 
latter to be selected out of the resi- 
dents within the school-district, who 
may be assessed to the poor-rate at 
a sum not yet specified. Of these 
seven members of the Board, the 
minister and churchwardens are to 
be regarded as trustees ex officio. The 
remaining four are to be appointed 
annually by the justices of the peace 
at Petty Sessions; and if the church- 
wardens or either of them refuse to 
act, then the minister is authorised 
to select persons in the room of the 
recusant or recusants, from the num- 
ber of such as may be qualified for 
nomination by the justices. More- 
over, at all meetings of trustees, one 
of which shall be held at least once 
in every month, the clergyman is to 
officiate as chairman, and to enjoy 
the customary right of giving a 
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double vote in the event of there 
being an equality of voices on any 
specific question. It belongs to the 
trustees to determine, under certain 
limitations, the hours during which 
the school shall be kept, to settle the 
amount to be paid by each pupil, 
which shall, in no instance, exceed 
three-pence weekly; to determine 
the employment of each class during 
each hour of the day, the books and 
apparatus to be used, and the num- 
ber of holydays ; to appoint, suspend, 
or dismiss the master and his assist- 
ants, subject, in the first case, to the 
approval of the bishop of the diocese, 
who shall be the sole judge of the 
master’s fitness to communicate reli- 
gious instruction. With respect, 
again, to the nature and extent of 
the religious instruction to be com- 
municated, the Act provides :— 


“That every master of a school shall 
be required to teach the Holy Scriptures, 
in the version appointed by law to be 
used in churches, to such scholars us 
shall be of proper age to learn the same, 
and shall teach from no other book of 
religion whatever, except in certain spe- 
cified cases.” 


These cases, as we need scarcely 
add, comprehend only the instruction 
of the children of Churchmen, in the 
catechism and liturgy of the esta- 
blished Church, to which the master 
is prohibited from devoting more 
than hours in each week ;* and 
from taking any part in which, or so 
much as being present when the 
process is going on, the children of 
parents who may object on religious 
grounds to the proceeding, are ex- 
pressly exempt. Finally, the master 
of each government -school is re- 
quired,— 





“To cause the scholars to attend, 
under his care, the divine service of the 
Church of England as by law esta- 
blished, at least once on every Sunday, 
in the church or chapel of the parish or 
ecclesiastical district wherein such school 
is situated, except any scholar, in respect 
of whom the master is satisfied that he 
will attend such worship in that, or some 
other church or chapel, or that he is 
prevented from attending by any reason- 
able impediment, or in respect to whom 
his parent shall notify to the master that, 
on the ground of religious objection, he 





* The Act has not yet settled the precise number of hours. 
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desires such scholar not to attend the 
worship of the Church of Ragland.” 


We have not space at our com- 
mand to notice the remaining clauses 
of the Bill, neither, indeed, is it 
necessary that we should notice 
them; because it is upon those, of 
which we have here given the sub- 
stance, that sectarian opposition to 
the measure rests, and that Lord 
John Russell has announced his in- 
tention of making, on the 2d of 
May, his stand. Let us be careful, 
however, how we confound Lord 
John Russell and his notices of mo- 
tion with such declaimers as Messrs. 
Fox, Dun, and Co., and their echoes 
and imitators at the various confer- 
ences. The amendments on the go- 
vernment scheme which his lord- 
ship is prepared to advocate, are very 
temperately worded, and not always 
devoid of reason. He takes no sweep- 
ing objection to the measure on the 
ground that it has been concocted in 
a spirit hostile to civil or religious 
liberty. His lordship is aware 
of the amount of the evil to be 
combated, and is prepared to con- 
cede much in the hope of ef- 
fecting its removal; yet there are 
lunits beyond which he will not go, 
and the extent of these limits he has 
marked distinctly. Lord John Rus- 
sell is disinclined to accept of ex-offi- 
cw trustees at all, or of trustees ap- 
pointed by the magistrates at petty 
sessions. Ile would have the whole 
body elected by the payers of the 
school-rate, and leave the persons so 
elected to choose their own chairman. 
While consenting to the use of the 
Holy Scriptures in the authorised 
version, he asks, “that special pro- 
vision shall be made for cases in 
which Roman Catholic parents may 
object to the instruction of their 
children in the Holy Scriptures in 
such schools;” and then goes on to 
make certain further demands in the 
following order. ‘The fifth resolu- 
tion requires 


“That no other books of religious in- 
struction (than the Bible) should be 
ysed in such schools, unless with the 
sanction of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the concurrence of 
the committee of Privy Council of Edu- 
cation. 

6. ‘* That in order to prevent the dis- 
qualification of competent schoolmasters 
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en-religious grounds, the books of reli. 
gious instruction other than the Holy 
Bible, introduced into the schools, should 
be taught apart by the clergyman of the 
parish, or some person appointed by him 
to the children of parents who belong to 
the established Church, or who may be 
desirous that their children should be so 
instructed. 

7. ** That all children taught in such 
schools should have free liberty to resort 
to any Sunday-school, or any place of re. 
ligious worship which their parents may 
approve. 

8. “That any school connected with 
the National School Society, or the 
British and Foreign School Society, any 
Protestant Dissenters’ school, and any 
Roman Catholic school, which shall be 
proved upon inspection to be efficiently 
conducted, should be entitled by license 
from the privy council, to grant certifi- 
cates of school attendance, for the purpose 
of employ ment in factories of children and 
young persons. 

9. ‘* That in the opinion of this house 
the Committee of Privy Council for Edu- 
cation ought to be furnished with means 
to enable them to establish and maintain 
a sufficient number of training and model 
schools in Great Britain. 

10. “That the said committee ought, 
likewise, to be enabled to grant gratuities 
to deserving schoolmasters, and to afford 
such aid to schools estublisbed by volun- 
tury contributions, as may tend to the 
more complete instruction of the people 
in religious and secular knowledge, while, 
at the same time, the rights of conscience 
may be respected.” 


We are inclined to think that there 
will be no objection on the part of the 
Home Secretary to meet Lord John 
Russell in many of his suggestions, 
at least, half way. lis lordship’s 
idea, for example, of enabling the 
government to stimulate their school- 


masters to exertion by the hope of 


reward as well as the fear of dismissal 


is excellent; and if the granting of 


gratuities be considered as the most 
convenient method of doing so, by all 
means let a fund be placed at the dis- 
yosal of government for the purpose. 
Ve ourselves should prefer a system 
of promotion, by which the teacher 
who distinguished himself in a com- 
paratively poor district might be 
cheered by the assurance that he would 
pass, SO soon as a vacancy occurred, 
into a richer. But if the legislature 
prefer to act on Lord John Russell's 
suggestion, there can be no rational 
ground of complaint about the matter. 
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In like manner we heartily approve 
of the establishment and mainte- 
nance of “asufticient number of train- 
ing-schools in Great Britain,” because 
schools for the people can be of no 
use, unless there be skilful masters 
at the head of them ; and we defy you 
to find skilful masters unless you 
provide colleges, or gymnasia, in which 
young men shall be regularly edu- 
cated to the work as for a profession. 
Theacknowledged inefticiency of most 
of the schools which owe their exist- 
ence to private charity or to the grants 
of different religious societies, is main- 
ly owing to the unfitness of the per- 
sons to whom their superintendance 
is intrusted. The government must 
take care that a similar charge shall 
not be brought against them, and 
this is to be accomplished only by 
the adoption of Lord John Russell's 
amendment. Again, we see nothing 
to object to in the eighth of his 
lordship’s resolutions. All that the 
government and the friends of go- 
vernment desire is, that the rising 
generation shall be educated, and 
as long as we secure for govern- 
ment the right of determining, on 
the report of their inspectors, what 
does and what does not constitute 
a sound education, we gain that 
for which alone, as faithful sub- 
jects of the crown, and true sons of 
the church, we feel that we are justi- 
fied in struggling. Neither the 
government nor the church is actu- 
ated in this measure by a prose- 
lytising spirit. ‘They are alike will- 
ing to afford individuals and denomi- 
nations every facility for the exercise 
of a benevolent disposition. ‘They 
are merely anxious to provide that 
in the matter of education bene- 
violence shall not be wasted by 
stepping in and accomplishing at 
their own expense the degree of 
good which other parties may 
fail in accomplishing. So, also, of 
the seventh resolution, he must be 
very narrow-minded, indeed, who 
should resist it. Only let the trus- 
tees be satisfied that the children dv 
attend divine worship somewhere, and 
this, we take it, is all for which the 
original bill contends. And thus it 
is throughout. The points of differ- 
ence hetween his lordship and Sir 
James Graham are not like those 
which the Dissenters and their adyo- 
cates are labouring to create. They 
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are neither so numerous nor so pro- 
minent as other points on which 
the rival statesmen agree ; indeed, we 
shall be almost as much surprised as 
disappointed, if, after a little calm 
discussion, they do not gradually 
melt away, so that the two great 
parties may act heartily together, and 
the nation at large reap the benefit 
of their concord. 

We are sorry that Lord John 
Russell should have objected to the 
appointment of the minister and 
churehwardens as ex-officio trustees, 
and that he should encourage hosti- 
lity to the government measure by 
affecting to doubt whether, for an 
adequate representation of the rate- 
payers at the board of education in 
each parish, due provision will be 
made. Lord John Russell can hardly 
be ignorant that in committing this 
trust to the minister and churchwar- 
dens of parishes, Sir James Graham 
is but adopting a principle which 
from time immemorial has been re- 
cognised and acted upon in this coun- 
try. There are few endowed parochial 
schools throughout England,—there 
are not many parochial charities of 
any sort, of which, by the will of 
the founder, the minister and church- 
wardens are not constituted curators 
ex officio. ‘The practice, indeed, is so 
thoroughly interwoven with the feel- 
ings, and even the prejudices of the 
people, that we question whether Sir 
James Graham could haye succeeded 
in winning any measure of favour 
for his noble scheme had he stepped 
aside from it. Moreover, Lord John 
Russell must know, unless his ex- 
perience at the Home Office has been 
lost upon him, that churchwardens 
are neither necessarily nor invariably 
the soundest churehmen in the pa- 
rish. If his lordship will read over 
again the names of the gentlemen 
who acted as churchwardens in the 
parish of Marylebone from the year 
1832 to 1538, he will satisfy himself 
that, in that important district at 
least, the Church has been but little 
indebted to the zeal and liberality of 
her wardens. Nor can we see upon 
what ground his lordship rests his 
fears, that in the educational board 
provision will not be made for an 
adequate representation of the rate- 
payers in each parish. ‘The magis- 
trates, to whom Sir James Graham 
proposes to assign the somewhat in- 
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vidious task of selection, are re- 
stricted in their choice toa particular 
class of persons, every one of whom 
must be competent to represent the 
rate-payers at large, inasmuch as the 
law requires that he shall himself’ be 
one of their number, and bear his 
own full proportion of the burden. 
But we, at least, are not wedded to 
this part of the scheme, neither, we 
dare say, is the Home Secretary. By 
all means let the trustees who come 
into office by election be chosen, as 
other parish officers are, by the suf- 
frages of the rate-payers. At the same 
time, if youmake the ordinary practice 
of parishes, in the election of the over- 
seers and managers of the poor, your 
model, you are bound, in common 
fairness, to carry out the principle to 
its legitimate issue; in which case 
you will give to the magistrates au- 
thority to confirm the choice of the 
parishioners, or the reverse, accord- 
ing as they themselves may judge ex- 
pedient ; and we really cannot see 
what benefit is to arise from this 
arrangement to any body. But we 
must protest against the scheme 
which would render the office of 
chairman of the board elective, as 
being not less pregnant with practical 
mischief than opposed to the whole 
spirit of the English constitution. 
Were his lordship’s second resolution 
adopted, there would be a risk of 
converting every board in the king- 
dom into a debating society; and, 
whatis more, you w ould find the spirit 
of faction always the most busy in 
quarters where the presence of its 
opposite was the most needed. Again, 
his lordship seems to us to be speak- 
ing very much at random, when he 
requires, “ that in order to prevent 
the disqualification of competent mas- 
ters on religious grounds, the books 
of religious instruction, other than 
the Holy Bible, introduced into the 
schools, should be taught apart by 
the clergyman of the parish, or some 
person ‘appointed by him, to the 
children of parents belonging to the 
Established Church, or who 1 may be 
desirous that their children should 
be so instructed.” Is Lord John 
Russell aware of the demands which 
are made upon a clergyman’s whole 
time by the very least populous of 
the parishes into which the govern- 
ment plan of education is about to be 


introduced ? Does he imagine that 
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these gentlemen are so little occu- 
pied that they can afford to spend 
even one hour every day in cate- 
chising and otherwise conveying in- 
struction to some hundreds of totally 
illiterate children? Why the cler- 
gyman who visits and comforts, as 
he ought to do, the poor, the afflicted, 
the sick, and the dying, who marries, 
christens, buries, and performs Divine 
service daily in his district, leaves 
himself scarcely leisure enough to 
prepare his Sunday’s discourses, and 
has absolutely none for the general 
improvement of his own mind. Are 
you going to require of him, over 
and above, that he shall act as school- 
master to his parish? Or, failing 
this, will the parishioners approve of 
your saddling them with the expense 
of an extra teacher, whose business, 
moreover, it shall be to educate only 
one class of the children attending the 
school, and that, too, in but one branch 
of knowledge, or, as the Noncon- 
formists would call it, in pure secta- 
rianism? Or, finally, does his lord- 
ship expect that volunteers for this 
sort of duty will present themselves, 
or, failing this, is it his wish that the 
clergyman should remunerate the 
ated for his labours out of his 
own pocket? Lord Jolin Russell's 
object, we are sorry to say, is not 
hidden from us for a moment; and, 
we are constrained to add, that it 
does him no honour. He is desir- 
ous that Dissenters should, equally 
with Churchmen, be cligible to take 
office as government-schoolmasters ; 
yet he must know that such a pro- 
position is altogether inadmissible. 
The Church is still an integral ele- 
ment in the constitution. She is stil! 
the only guardian of religion, and 
the only teacher of sound morals of 
which the law can take public cog- 
nisance. She yields enough in not 
requiring that her own views of reli- 
gion and of morals shall be incul- 
cated in all who come to the state for 
education. You expect too much 
from her when you suppose that she 
will consent to see the schools, which 
are supported at the expense of the 
nation, placed under the management 
of individuals who have abandoned 
her communion, and conscientiously 
desire her extirpation. 

We are willing to hope that Lord 
John Russell, when he comes to 
compare the spirit of his own scheme 
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with the bill as it now lies for dis- 
eussion, will withdraw, or so modify 
these, the only objectional clauses in 
his resolutions, that the great mea- 
sure shall become law without time 
being afforded for getting up against 
it a profitless, and, therefore, a mis- 
chievous agitation. Moreover, on 
the part of the Church we cannot 
doubt that there is a disposition to 
meet his lordship’s views as far as 
shall be at all compatible with a due 
regard to principle. We do not pre- 
tend to write ex cathedra. We speak 
our own sentiments only, and desire 
to be held personally responsible for 


them; yet we fancy that a sort of 


compromise, which would be no dis- 
eredit to either party, is at this 
moment clearly upon the cards. How 
should we propose to effect it ? 

In the first place, then, the broad 
principle of Sir James Graham’s bill 
must not, in the most minute degree, 
be departed from. A government 
scheme of education is absolutely in- 
dispensable, and to carry out a go- 
vernment scheme otherwise than as 
the present bill proposes, is clearly 
impossible. Petitions sent in against 
the principle of the bill must be 
treated with the contempt which they 
deserve. ‘They originate in no ho- 
nourable or Christian impulse ; they 
are the offspring of minds soured and 
darkened by the most despicable and 
rancorous sectarianism. But the de- 
tails of the plan itself will admit of one 
or two changes ; and we are disposed 
to think that they may be effected for 
the better. For example, while we 
retain our ex-officio trustees, why 
should we not yield to his lordship’s 
implied desire of having the remain- 
ing members of each board chosen 
year by year, as other parish officers 
are chosen, by the votes of the rate- 
payers? ‘The Church, we are confi- 
dent, would lose nothing by this. 
Even in the manufacturing districts 
she is far more powerful than Dis- 
sent, among the classes, especially on 
whom the burden of educating the 
poor is likely to be laid, or, indeed, 
ought to be laid. Let her enter the 
lists cheerfully then, if lists must 
needs be erected, and trust to her 
own energies, and to the excellency 
of her cause, for a successful termina- 
tion to the contest. But were the 
case otherwise, what then? Make 
your schools more distinctly govern- 
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ment schools than the present. bill 
proposes to do, and neither Church 
nor Nonconformity will have the 
smallest right to complain. Whatever 
mode may be finally adopted for the 
appointment of members to the local 
board, it is our firm persuasion that the 
powers of the local board ought, in 
more than one respect, to be curtailed. 
The committee of privy council, not 
each parochial or district committee 
of management, ought to determine 
what books shall be read in the go- 
vernment schools, and how the scho- 
lars are from hour to hour to be 
employed: and when this is done, 
where is the risk to the Church, even 
if Dissenters become a majority in 
the board ? where the danger to Dis- 
sent, even if all the trustees be 
Churchmen ? 

Again: though it will never do to 
place at the head of a government 
school any one who is not in com- 
munion with the Established Church, 
we cannot see why an attempt should 
not be made to convey, even through 
him, religious or moral instruction to 
the whole of the pupils. Of course, 
the children of Churchmen, and 
these alone— unless, indeed, Dissent- 
ing parents desire their children to 
be included in the class—will learn 
the Church’s catechisms, and be in- 
structed in the liturgy. But is it 
impossible to find or to compile some 
little work which, avoiding all de- 
bateable ground, shall yet convey to 
the minds of young persons some 
general notions of the majesty of the 
Creator, and of their own responsi- 
bility in a future state? The great 
saving truths of revelation are, we 
apprehend, both fewer and more sim- 
ple than men educated within the 
pale of particular churches or sects 
are apt to suppose. Why should not 
these be set forth in such a way as 
that they shall be understood and 
accepted as well by Roman Catho- 
lics and Nonconformists as by 
Churchmen ? For we are not sure 
that we quite sce our way through 
this plan of communicating what is 
called general religious instruction 
by causing the children to read out 
of the authorised version of the Bi- 
ble, and leaving each master to ex- 
plain what is read as he pleases. 
‘The Bibleis unquestionably the foun- 
tain-head of all religious truth ; but 
the Bible is open, in many of its 
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passages, to a variety of explanations ; 
and what security have the trustees 
or the parents that the truth may 
not be perverted,—at all events, that 
it shall not be stated so as to outrage 
their notions of things. Now, such 
a treatise, or catechism, as we pro- 
pose, would obviate tle objection. 
We don’t care to whom it may be 
submitted in the first instance. Let 
it be read and approved, not by 
the archbishops alone, but by the 
head of the Romish church in 
England, whoever he may be, 
and all the leading Dissenters ; and 
then, and not till then, introduce it 
into your schools. Is it impossible 
to find or to compose such a work 
as would pass through such an or- 
deal? Perhaps it is; but the experi- 
ment is, at all events, worth trying. 

Again, we have already expressed 
our readiness to adopt the spirit, at 
least, of Lord John’s seventh resolu- 
tion, by allowing children taught in 
the government schools to resort to 
any Sunday-school, or any place of 
worship, the parents may prefer. ‘To 
act otherwise would be to indulge a 
persecuting spirit; for if there be 
one point in which parental influence 
ought to have absolute freedom, it is 
in the management of a child’s re- 
ligions education. But then the mas- 
ter must be convinced that the child- 
ren do attend some Sunday-school, 
and do frequent some place of wor- 
ship; for govermnent will perform 
but the least half of its work if it 
sharpen the intellects without soften- 
ing the hearts of the rising genera- 
tion. Not, therefore, without a cer- 
tificate from some minister that the 
pupil has attended divine worship 
under him can the master consent to 
the child’s absenting himself from 
the government Sunday-school. Will 
the enemies of the bill explain how 
such certificates are to be obtained, 
without producing increased irritation 
in the minds of men who speak as if 
requiring from them an avowal of 
their religious sentiments were to 
offer them an insult ? 

The ee which we have 
ventured to lay down will impose 
upon the committee of privy council, 
if they are adopted, the responsibility 
of providing for the government 
schools class-books of ev ery descrip- 
tion. We trust that the committee 
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will not shrink from this responsibi- 
lity. We think, too, that with them, 
rather than with the local boards, 
should rest the right both of nomi- 
nating teachers to different schools, 
and of dismissing them. The local 
boards must be vested, of course, 
with authority to inspect, and in 
case of negligence, or some worse 
crime, on the part of the masters, to 
censure, and even to suspend; but 
dismissal we are disposed to keep in 
the hands of the government, as well 
as the privilege of nomination. The 
latter arrangement will ensure your 
having efficient teachers every where ; 
the former, by raising the teachers in 
their ownestimation, will give an addi- 
tional impulse to their zeal in the pub- 
lieservice. Beyond these trivial mo- 
difications, in the details rather than 
in the principle of the bill, however, 
we are not disposed togo. And greatly 
will the Whigs be to blame if they 
fail to meet us on this common 
ground, and to co-operate in so glo- 
rious an undertaking. 

And now one word more ere we 
lay aside the pen. Sir James Gra- 
ham deserves well of his country for 
this most statesman-like endeavour : 
if he carry it through, he will have 
earned the gratitude of all coming 
generations. He must not, however, 
be content to stop even here. Not 
only must his plan be extended over 
the agricultural as well as over the 
manufacturing districts, but some 
means must be adopted for giving to 
it, especially in the last-mentioned 
places, a fair chance of success. The 
houses of the children trained at our 
schools must be rendered such as 
they can enter without contamina- 
tion. Our large towns must be drain- 
ed, cleansed, and ventilated. The 
means of innocent recreation must 
be provided for their inhabitants; 
churches must be multiplied, and 
clergymen sent among them, other- 
wise the last state of the nation may 
become worse than the first. For, 
as we have said elsewhere, it is idle 
to think ofimproving the moral con- 
dition of a people, so long as their 
physical condition is such as the re- 
ports from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts describe. Let moral and phy- 
sical improvement advance hand in 
hand together, and the results will 
be certain. 








